

In presenting these three volumes, 
the author has made an attempt to 
give the history of India during what 
may be called the Mediaeval Hindu 
period or Mediaeval period of Indian 
history. The period of Indian history 
which is treated here begins with the 
fall of Buddhism after Harsha and the 
rise of new Hindu kingdoms. Hindu- 
ism was gathering strength to over- 
throw Buddhism by the aid of the 
revived Purva Mimansa philosophy 
which re-established the supremacy 
of the Vedas. A comprehensive 
aspect of Indian history, culture and 
civilization, such as social life and 
character of Indian people, religious 
conditions, political conditions, civil 
and military administration, caste 
system, languages, astronomy, arts 
and architecture, philosophy, trade 
and commerce is discussed. 

The whole work is divided into 
different books or chapters such 
as Harsha and his times, the First 
Hindu kingdom, the Origin of the 
Rajputs, the second set of Hindu 
kingdom. Political geography of India 
and general survey. 

The author has utilised original works 
in Sanskrit, both Vedic and classical, 
Pali, Prakrit and of Chinese sources. 
He has further taken full help from 
other sources like Epigraphy, 
Archaeology, Numismatics. The 
subject of Hindu history was never 
before treated with such realism, 
accuracy, impartiality and com- 
prehensiveness. It is hoped that the 
scholars and students of Indian his- 
tory will find these volumes full of 
original and authentic material and 
very illuminating. 
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PBEFACE 


In this second volume of our liistory is present- 
ed to the reader the history of the second sub-period 
of mediaeval Hindu history of India. As stated in 
the beginning of the preface to our first volume, the 
mediaeval Hindu period of Indian History extends, 
according to our view, from 600 a.d. to 1200 a. ». 
roughly, i. e. from the accession of Harsha, the last 
Buddhist Emperor of India to -the death of Prithvl- 
r&ja, the last Hindu Emperor of India. This period 
of about 600 years curiously enough falls into three 
sub-periods of about 200 years each, in which appear 
on the stage of Indian history difrerent sets of Hindu 
kingdoms. In the first volume we presented to the 
reauler the history of the first set of Hindu king- 
doms led by the VarmSs of Kamauj and the ChSluk- 
yas of BadSmI. Indeed, throughout the Hindu 
period, Kanauj in the north appears to have beefi 
the acknowle^ed-capital of India and there was 
alwa3rs a competing kingdom in MahSi^htra strug- 
gling to divide imperial honour with ft in the south. 
These first imperial Hindu kingdoms at Kafiauj and 
at BadSmI disappear- about 800 A. D. with other 
kingdoms, and the second set of Hindu kingdoms 
come in, led by .the Pratiharas in the north and the 
RSahtnUcatas in the south. These again disappear 
about the end of the second sub-period, i. e. about 
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1000 A. D. and the history of this second set of Hindu 
kingdoms is presented to the reader in this volume. 
A third set of Hindu kingdoms appear hereafter led 
by the Gaharwirs of Kanauj and the later ChSlukyas 
of Kalyan in the north and the south respectively ; 
and their history will be given in our third volume. 

The most lemarkable thing about the second set 
of Hindu kingdoms is that they are ruled kings 
who call themselves Rajputs. In fact, the Rajput 
dans which exist today in India trace their descent 
to kings who established their rule about this time. 
And hence this period is conspicuously characterised 
by the rise of Rajput families. We have consequ^t- 
ly given a second name to this volume, namely, 
the Pristine History of the Rajputs; and this 
volume chiefly contains the initial account of several 
Rajput families. Even Tod, the historian of the 
Rajputs could not give this history in suffident 
and well authenticated detail owing to the absence 
of the epigraphic material which has since been so 
amply collected. This history, therefore, vHll be 
particularly interesting to Rajputs and to all those 
who admire the noble qualities of that heroic race. 

Who were these Rajputs is a question which has 
puzzled almost all European scholars and many 
Indian antiquarians. For most of the historians and 
researdiers who have laboured to collect and inter- 
pret the epigraphic evidence relating to this period 
have been misled in this respect by the theory first 
put forward by Tod thatf the Rajputs toe the 
descen^nts of the Gette and otfier foreigii; races. 
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which invaded India from the first to the sixth 
century a. d. Kielhom, Fleet, Smith, Buhler and 
Johnson and Bhandarkar D. R. and other Indian 
scholars who have laboured in this field and whose 
labours must be thankfully acknowledged here as 
on their elucidation of the epigraphic records of this 
period, this history is chiefly based, have been 
misled by this theory of the foreign descent of 
the Rajputs, and have represented them as descend- 
ed from foreign peoples like Sakas and HQnas, or 
in some cases aboriginal peoples like Gonds and 
Bhars of Central India. 

But the riddle of the appearance of the Rajputs 
on the stage of Indian history about the middle 
of the eighth century a. d. has to be solved 
difier^tly. The history of India is nothing if not 
religious. The march of events and the change of 
social or political conditions in India are domina- 
ted by religious upheavals, and thus the appearance 
of Rajputs at this stage of Indian history is to be ex- 
plained by the nature of the religious events which 
took place in India at this time. Not only was the 
supplanting of Buddhism by the philosophy of 
KumSiila instrumental in reforming and re-enforc- 
ing Hinduism about 700 a. n. but the conquest of Sind 
by the Arabs, moving over the then known world 
under the influence of a new virile religiqn sent a 
shock through India and roused the forces of opposi- 
tion to fore^n fidth and domination among the 
orthodox population. The Rajputs came forward 
under this impulse frmn among the ranks of the 
orthodox Khshatriyas of what is modern R&jputapa 
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and Central India, where Hinduism was particularly 
strong (See Map attached to the first volume). 
And their successful efforts led to the establishment 
of new kingdoms under new kingly families. Thus 
about 750 A. D. the Guhilots of Mewad under BapjA 
RSwal, the ChSharnSnas of SSmbhar under SSmanta 
and the Pratiharas of MSndor under NSgabhata, 
as the reader will see in this volume, obtained 
renown by their opposition to the Mlenchhas surg- 
ing eastwards from Sind towards Rsjputana for 
conquest as well as conversion. We find from in- 
scriptions that these leaders of opposition were all 
orthodox Hindus wor^ipping Siva, and we are led 
to conclude that the Rajputs were descendants of 
orthodox Vedic Aryans who fought for their 
independence and their ancient religion 'against 
the Wocious onslaughts of Mahamedan Arabs. 

In Book III, in the beginning of this volume on 
the origin of Rajputs, we have, therefore, first 
answered the arguments which are usually advanced 
to support the theory of a foreign origin. Arid 
then we have given in chapters V and VI those 
arguments which strike one as going to prove 
affirmatively that the Rajputs are the descendants 
of Vedic Aiyans. The reader’s attention is parti- 
cularly drawn to the chapter cm the e 3 q>loded 
myth of the Agnikulas or Fire^bom septs, whidi 
had been the principal support of the theory of 
foreign extraction of the Rajputs, and whidi has 
now been proved to be baseless from the ancient 
records of the very frunilles which beUeve.thein- 
sdves to be fire 4 )om, 
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In the next Book IV we have given the history 
of the several Rajput kingdoms which were founded 
about time aud notably of the Guhilots of 
Mewad and the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj. 
In particular, it was necessary to examine the theory 
put forward by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar about the 
Guhilots of Mewad that they were Nagar Brahmins 
and hence Mers or foreigners ! ! f This theory suggest* 
ed by the general idea about the foreign origin of 
the Rajputs, no doubt, finds apparent support (at 
least with regard to BappS RSwal, the founder) in 
the ancient records of the fiimily. But this view 
cannot be sustained, as we have shown at leiigth, 
on a careful examination of these records. And Rai 
Ba.hadur Gaurishankar Ojha has also no doubt that 
the Guhilots are Solar race Kshatriyas, as shown 
in a special note on the subject in the - Appendix. 
It may further be mentioned that the date of BappS 
RSwsd as *'■ .ditionally believed in in the Mewad 
family; namely Samvat zgi, was difficult of expla- 
nation, even from the days of Tod, and the solution 
which we have offered of this difficulty will, it is 
hoped, generally recommend itself to our readers. 
Finally, , the statements of Arab writers ^bbut the 
various kingdoms of this period have been collected 
toother and explained in a special chapter. Their 
evidence is very valuable for this period, as the 
evidence of Hiuen Tsang was w^h regard; to the 
previous period. - 

^ in the l^t volmne, yre have^ the last book: 
(V) lAkim: a i:en^ aurv^ ol th^ conditien of India 
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topics sudi as hogoage,, ca^te, r^on» {wUtical. 
ideas and admiiiistTation dyU and u^taxy. It w 
necessary to draw the special attratioo of thereadiw 
to the chapter on KumarUa and ^ikara, two 
master-minds which gave to Aryanism its present 
form after overthrowing Buddhism in India.. 
Hinduism, as it exists today, was th^ formed and 
this reli^oos upheaval led not only to the remodel- 
lixw of religion, but also of the social and even 
poutical condition of the county. In &ct, as stated 
before, the r^ of the Rajputs was due to tips 
irdUgious upheaval and the idea firmly gained 
ground that only Ksbatii}^ or fihijputs could rule^. 
These Rajput rulers were naturaUy of a higldy 
religious turn of mind (witness Bapph J^wal and 
others) md were moi of high m^al character. 
They were, what is strange to our, sight,, even 
abstainers ihoim yme, Arab travdters ^ve . record- 
ed that kings in India abstained from drink; and 
any OM in^ulgiog in it was considered .unfit to rtde. 
'This religious revival was ir^tniinental in raising tj^e 
moral fibre hot only of j^gs, but of the people 
and thwe only, one f^igion in t^ laiid^ 
naindy Hindu^, tlus period acpording to our 
view» the happiest period in Indian histpry. In the 
h^t diaptjn:, wehaye friedjto ,^ow at length: h<^ 
t|^ P^4 ^ ^ kappifst jn, , many ; ways, 'in, 
fact, m our Marathi edition of this . hi^oiyy,' we* 
have styled it the history of the rise, the jnos- 
perityandthe ftdl of lBndh’ldi%dolhit^^^ 
enough, this yeHod the ^bd hf 
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thc^ did'lp, te 'a yeiV arid (iifflctdi 4^** 

tiririi wbldii We sl^liaVi'ld d^'al in 'otir ‘ii^'d 
vritumfe.:' ■; •- ".. ' 

We Joqk ujKm tria/]^j|^ts iais 
an^ of y^ia ljie_.s4%; arid 

there rip,^d’rac^/ 9 rj Ma^&r 
view (namely tb^ j^jpy^^) . ; ,lfi t]be“^y|c®^ 
we have, therefore^, re-publisbed our J^per' read 
before the pomb^y Branch of tlie RXS. on tbe 
Solar and l^unar K^triya ^irii lby Vedas; 
whi^h wiU sho^r hQW.Jthis idea ’ pf . ^ goes 
iri^cb even tp tl^. ye^ari 
insdiptipns are ,;^yeu , 

the benefit of SansjaiVkpowng readersi r^^^^^ 
raised: by Mr? liftjawade,, p 
re6ear<^<pi tbe 


of the Deccan in this period, is hext e 


he has d.oubted their being treats 4s Marilthris. 


Rai Bahadur Gourishankar Ojha'a viewa .'pn iBapiA 
RSwid' httve h^ Biscussed in a Special note, and 
some facts discovered in recent tressiix^ hitidririt 


embodied in this history have been noticed in a 
special appendix. A map of India, giving the poli- 
tical divisions in this period and showing in differ- 
ent cdours the [xevailiiig reUgims has been append- 
ed, and will be found aa useful and intorefting as 
the map appended to tiie first volume. 


This volume is printed in Monotype and effort 
has been made, as far as possible, to secure correct 
printing lor which thanks are due to Mr. C.R.Naidu. 
the Monotype-operator of the Jagaddhiteccbo press. 
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Iiu]»n printing, however, has . yet 
progress and an errata is yejl: a nec^^ . 
whidi has to be tolerated by': tl^, reader.;^ ^ . 
index, prepared by Mr/ N. N/ itulkarni b. 4.,, bt. 
the Bhandarkar Institute for which my thanks are 
due to him as also to Mr. M. R. Moghe B.A.,‘t;tfi<, for 
the preparation of the index of tlKXst Vbliime, has; 
been added which will facilitate ei^y ; reference. 
The attention of the re^er is particulariy dra^ 
to the statenieht. given at the end, of - contem- 
poraneous kings prepared for the period 750 to 
1000 A.o. which will show at a glance what king^ 
ruled in the several kingdoms of India at any 
particular time, and thus will assist the reader in 
understanding the history of India as a whole 
during this period (6oo-iOOO A.r>.). Lastly 1 have to 
thank Dr. N. G. Sardesai l.m. & s., Man^r, Oriental 
Book Supplying Agra<^ Poona for cartydhg the bonk 
through the press. 

' • V . • ’ *i • ' ’ * ' 

•.■■■ Poona, 1 

J- C. V. VAIDYA, 

Ftbrmry 15, 1934, j , 



BOOK ni. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE RAJPUTS 

CHAPTER I. 

THE RAJPUTS. 

tlie beginning of ibe nintb century A. DJ, the face of 
Tndiaa histo^ completely dianges. Aryan India and Aiyo* 
Buddhistic India have ended and Hindu Indis^ ia it prabticallyis 
at pieamit, is presented to us. BudtUdsnihaS entirely d^^peaied 
from the land, except in a few isolated {daces like Maj^dha.' "While, 
in the map appended' to the first Volume at this ^ory, flm 
teaderfin^ about thie^fourths of India painted rose, being Aiyo^ 
Budd^tic, in the map appended to this volume, neady the 
whole oif India is paints soiled red,’ being Hindu. But if Bud* 
dhism has disappear^ from the land^ Vedie Aryanistt too exkis 
no more. The smitiineht of aversion to animei sacrifioe had 
been too deejdy implanted in the Indian heart to aUoVr the 
PorVa Mimibisi ddctfihe vdiitb si^qdanted Buddhism to remain 
Ipng sdpr^e. ' In f^t Buddhism and Pfirva' MhnlnsB, so to 
say, killed lesp^ % fhh Vedas leidved arid 

gained ntrengtt, respect for' Vedic auHficeS Vms gor^. The doc* 
friiw df the efSca^ of the ' Vedic' sacrifices inOidcaied by the 
P^a M hn g n si nb dobbt gained credence for a' time after tiie 
d^th of Har^ almt 650 A. D.; but by 750 A. D;, thb avttsibin 
tb aidmai sactifice 1 ^ ag^;aaSerted itsdf So sttmi^ that 
Vedie animal ubdfioes died eipin' ami ^ed finalfy. ‘Ifbdern 
Iddia with its Hiodnfat doM 'Hnt oiniMmattpit ^Hie aaierifiess 
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and tbt Porva MlinlMl doctrine h dead ao far, along wUli 
BoddUsmiriiicli it killed. Tbefiinndef8ofriiefitstaetofIfindO| 
goMfally aignaliaed their aaaomptkm of loya} gieat*^ 
heea by the perfonnanoe of the AdvamedBia; die second set of^ 
IBnda Idnj^y families adiich now bq;an to estaUirii themsdves^ 
wen mdifferent to these sacrifices. The new kings were devout 
woi8h4>pen' of the Poianic gods now enthroned iuiirenie via., 
the five deities of m^dfna Hindo|y S bi^, Devi, 
and Ga^edia and<(4idfl.y of Ju%l&...4^.§iva cult too of 
modem India is difietent from the same cult as it fiouiished in 
the pie^ua {wri^ of In^^an ^tpiy. I^ nature, misumed a 
less revolting form' an^ the o^n^Ve ifracticre anid the absurd 
doctrines whidi belonged to tiie Thn^ worship of §iva of the 
days of Poshyabhtlti, the foun^r of the Thanesar dynasty, were 
no m<ne in vogue or obtained, pppular favour. Thus, religious- 
ly considered, modem Hindu fndia pcaictically co mm ences from 
about tbp beginjung ,pf tl)e lun^ ceiitury of the Chris- 

fian . eift. ■’ ' ’ 

moat jpnunipent j^ture of Hinduim,^^ a feattire 
Kh^^ll^be^ "Ih , ail is the' stnaogthened 

the. boil' ^e. cow haa 
but Vedic ritral mended 
^araacjaiiGQe oji,,90!i|^. * 1 ^ mtrendied 

p^tire^t pf reade ,the i^^ter of cows and' tndis e^ 

ihe bye most heuioie sins, and even 
ftp c^e tp tw l^ked upon as anful. Both §iya 

y®llW;.y9ja^ now enftrei^ supreme conM- 

b|^,h» ^ s^dnere, 0^ fte bpvine muin^ 
and ^,^w to^.Tift^ in bi^ highret. 

IS that gpret^ m fte te^* 

Wfi and hWne^. ^ufred ift 

hjft^^^. at. ,^ tin», .jm, Influ^^ subrisft 
ft j# Sft,ptrei^b-.j Ip #, Iftftu Sft|^ tha iplling dif 
atid biii^ iseveuft^y a h^us<u^ 

..... . .V.:'/; 

to the 

MOWPG ofsfte nftft. reptuity,^ Caste Was tft noiso 

PWilW^ ft*|;,ftft.day,,pprM 
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s«lyet into minor rairiiiratioiis. The final overtiiiow of ^ nddWwn 
the indn^' of ipeo^ idio had pcevio^ 

^^'hi 'tiie iiWa sodefy ^babily led to tt^ iftoi^tio^ 
ealH^tes in toe ne:|d sob-pei|^ the nia^ <^stM ii 4 
^ucjh . the modem sulnnsles cui not be tiaoeid ba^ to me 
ninth century or zatoer tlm second 8 nb*penod of ltod|ffval 
B^u iiidia, toe ongin of it and its probable cause may 1 » 
traced to toat sub-peri^ viz., the difference of local ten dm cies 
due . to the conversion of Buddhists mto Hindus Utorshtopto^ 
^tanic deities. The food of the people genertoly becarne 
vegetarian and the accentuation of this toct coirtcibu^ ffs 
itoaze to the formatoin of mote sub-castes within caides in the 
next period. 

What is more remarkable still is that the languajge of the 
peopto too changed markedly from this time. The mbd^ 
yetnaculars of India arroe about this time for teasrms utoich we 
shall try to elucidate in a separate chapter, tt is sufficient 
here to state that the history of the modem vecnacolars of 
bidia ^ be traced back continuously to this, period^ ^ not 
beyond it ; and hence it may be said, speaking blstoticaily, tihtf 
the modem languages of India began to be formed aboto ttost 
tinw. While in puevious centuries the andent ^ddqrito &auap 
scnl, Magatorl. MahgiStotrl and Faiggchl or their Apabhra|o> 
fas appear to have stol bc^ spoken, from , toe nmt^ t^tury 
onverd. we find Hindi, B<mgaU, Maratoj^ Gujarati, 
appearing as new developed spoken languagm of nor% east, 
fOuto;:.en<l;West;India., 

. J^ut ^ gfmtest phenomenon of tb^ perh^ W^ to* totoig 
jtoto . pohticfd promtomoe ,of ney, IqaiBly ^to.miWto'T-i^toih'tw 
whito subsist as Idngdy famtoes , dovjm tp 
to he s^. toat mo 4 ^ ,/!o^^^,,|^^ Indto, as it to 
comiDences fromr.toto!p<P^^ 
i*^, nnuked, by.^ tototorians and y.^Sito 
to^ pippei^ ob^ryes, toat toe i^puto alxiint to^ 
np^; of history. The . tormet Idng^y hutoliss 

^ ^ Gup^aud toei.ysr^^ wito; . w!ai^ 

l!^u]^,;kin{^y,f^^ .the 
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abo such as the Yavanas, the&kas andthe HQqas. lliese gra* 
dually disappeared in the first sub-period of Ifedisval Hindu 
India. There were some Kshatriya families then also who are 
described as Kshatriyas even by Hiuen-Tsang, but these did not 
can themselves Rajputs and the Maitrakas of Valabhl or the 
Varmas of Kanauj in the north and theChslukyas of BadSmi and 
the Pallavas of KSfichl in the south are styled Kshatriyas 
but not Rajputs. These too disappeared about t^ time and new 
Kshatrijra families arose aU over India at this time whidi driijhted 
to caU themselves Rajputs, not a new name, however. And 
the wonder is that these Rajput kingly families subsist, thouj^ 
with (fiminished importance, as ki^ly families to this ^y. 
Indeed there are no other kingly families at this date in the 
whole world which can trace their pedigree back in a continuous 
line to the 9th century A. D. For this reason alone if nbt 
for anything dse, the ^jputs of India deserve a jnominence 
peculiarly their own. 

But the Rajputs deserve much greater renown than this. In 
fact their greatness as a diilvalrous and valiant people has not 
adequately been realised by us. They shed a glory on the his- 
tory of thb time which deserves as great a record in the history of 
the world as the glory of the most heroic peoples in that history. 
The ^aodias of Mewad and the ChBhamBnas of %mbar deserve 
the foremost mention in world's history for chivalry and heroism, 
for the' orthodoigr of their faith and for the persistence of thdr 
strugg^ against a forrign faith and dominion. In fact, tiie 
flood of Arab conquest which westward inundated the hortii^ of 
Africa imd pouring even over the straits of Gibralter rushed hito 
Spain and crossed the Pyrenees into France was only dashed to 
fdeces against the rock of the valour of the Franks on the banks 
of tiie Lcnre. The flood of the same Arab conquest led by 
the same fa n at i cism of a new religion, wfaidi rushed eastivard 
and engulfed Mesopotamia, Iran, and ^udiistan and itoswg 
the Indus submerg^ Sind in India received its shattering at the 
hands of the hercflc Gehlots. Had it not been for Happi 
arho jiatly deserves the veneration in which his name is hddl^ 
the Rajputs and who fitly be st3ded the Qtarlm ot 
India, the whnk(M India wouM have fidlmbeforatikt^jlild^ 
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to ose the doqaent vrards oi[ Gibbon, professora of the Ara b i an 
faith mif^t to^y have preached to a dicomdsed populatkn 
in the city of Benares. But this fate was averted by the heidsm 
of Bappi Riwal and his Rajputs and it is refrediing to obeerve 
that iaa descendants throughout their long and fl^orious 
histoiy down to this day have always upheld the banner 
of independence and of Hinduism against the Mahomedan con* 
querors. The last upholder of Svadharma and SvarBjya in 
Indian history was a descendant of this hero viz., Sivaji who 
fought with the Mahomedans in the Deccan and re^tablished 
the independence and the religion of the Marathas. 

Thne is, however, one great difference between the Aryans of 
the west and the Aryans of the east. The Spaniards re* 
nuuned in a deadly grip of fight for a thousand years nearly 
with the Moors on' the banks of tire Tagus in Spain when 
suddenly the Moors lost in strength and were immediately 
overthrown by the Spaniards and driven out of Europe. In 
India the Arabs followed by the Turks remained similarly grap> 
pled in conflict for about five hundred years, near about the 
Indus, with the Rajputs, the Indo-Aiyans. In this tug-of* 
war. however, the Rajputs eventually gave way and were 
overthrown by the Turks and the Afghans about the end of the 
third period of our history. Though the Rajputs preserved their 
independence and their honour, their religion and their valour 
in the sands and hills of Rajputana, India as a whole lay 
prostrate at the feet of the Mahomedan conquerers. The 
Mahomedans were not only not beaten back out of India as in 
Spain but they eventually engulfed the whole of this country. 
Why unlike their Aryan brethren of the West, the Rajputs of 
India failed is a question which the historian of Mediaeval 
Hindu India has to answer and yrt shall try to do so in the 
volumes whidi are now before us. 

Who are these Rajputs who arose at this time and for five 
hundred years at the least beat back the Mahomedan onslaus^ts 
and wfamtce did they come ? W'e have already said that they were 
Indo*Aryans, the mcst chivalrous representatives of the Vedk 
Aryans of India. They defended their ancient faith with hero- 
ism and may wdf be called the defenders of the Hindu faith. 
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Were they new proselytes to Hinduism from the ranks of foieignets, 
the- remnants of Huns and Sakas, of Yue<hi and Geetoe 
as many European and native antiquarian reseatdiers think? 
We propose to discuss this sulqect at great length in this book 
as in spite of the verdict of anthropometry that the fadal cha* 
racteristics of the Rajputs show them to be true Aryans, noted 
historians like Sir V. Smith still adhere to the theory that the 
Rajputs are the descendants of foreign peoples who invaded 
In^ about the sixth century A. D. 



CHAPTER II. 


THEORY OF FOREIGN DESCENT. 

The Rajputs who now came to the front and who by their 
heroism difhise such glory on this period of Mediaeval Indian 
History can not but have been descendants of Vedic Aryans. 
None but Vedic Aryans could have fought so valiantly in de- 
fence of their ancestral faith. It is true that converts sometimes 
exhibit more virulence and more violence in the defence of their 
adopted religion but this is more by way of exception than the 
rule. It is, therefore, natural to infer that these Rajputs were 
the descendants of Vedic Ar3rans. Their own traditions also 
declare that they belonged to the well-known Solar and Lunar 
races of Kshatriyas, or as we have elsewhere interpreted the 
terms, that they were the descendants of the two hordes of 
Aryan invaders who in pre-historic times entered India by way 
of the Panjab and &e Gangetic valley. Thirdly, anthro- 
pometric measurements taken at the time of the census 
of 1901 fully substantiate the claim of the Rajputs to Aryan 
descent. T^r straight noses, their long heads and their tall 
statures unmistakably show them to be Aryans, as these character- 
istics of Aryan races have been marked aU over the world. And 
many European observers like Nesfield and Ibbetson have no 
doubt whatever about the truth of this claim of the Rajputs to 
be treated as Aryans, as descendants of those andent Kshatriyas 
who settled in India in Vedic times. 

But inspite of ethnology, of tradition and of probabilities, 
other European historians and scholars and many Indian antiqua- 
rians bdieve and maintain diat the Rajputs who now began to 
figure an the stage of Indian history were the descendants of 
foreign barbarian races. Tod the famous historian of the Raj- 
puts no doubt started this theory but in his days historical re- 
seaicb .and the sdeuoe of anthropometiy were in their iafanqr. 
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were pediqie non-exiitent. Bat tlqi historians like Sir VInoeiit 
Smith, after the discovery of so much historical material and the 
present progress of antiuopometry, should stiU sedc to frawaid 
the same theory is to be wondered at, nay, deplored. Set* 
ting aside the conclosioiis of ethnology “ as of no use to the 
historian *' Sir V. Smith observes (E. H. I. 3rd Edn. P. 322) on 
the origin of the Rajputs,'* In thi splace I want to draw attention 
to the fact, long suspected and now established by good evidence 
that the foreign immigrants into Rajpatana and the upper 
Gangetic valley were not utterly destroyed in the course of thoi r 
wars with the native princes. Many of course perished but many 
survived and were mixed in the general population of which iu> 
inconsiderable part is formed by their descendants. These 
foreigners like their fore-runners the Sakas and the Yue-dii 
universally yielded to the wonderful assimilative power of 
Hinduism and rapidly became Hinduised. Clans or 
vriiich succeeded in winning chieftainships were 
readily into tiie frame of Hindu polity as Kshatriyas or Rajputs 
and there is no doubt that the ParjlUhs and many other famous 
Rajput clans of the north were developed out of the barbarain 
hordes which poured into India during the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. The rank^and file of the strangers became Gujars and 
the castes ranking lower than Rajputs in their precedence. 
Further to the south, various indigenous or abori ginal tribes and 
clans underwent the same process of Hinduised social promotion 
in virtue of which Gonds, Bhars, Kharwas and so forth eme^ 
as Chandels, Rathors, Gaharwars and other well-known Rajput 
clans duly equipped with pedigree reaching back to the sun 
and the moon.” The extract is long but necessary to show how 
European scholars and historians interpret the appearance of 
Rajputs in the history of India about this time and how they 
treat the most famous Rajput clans of the present day, the 
Guhilots and the Rathors, the Chandels and the PratlhSrs, as 
inreality either barbarians (Hunsetc.) or aborigines (Goods etc.) 
in origm, in spite of their vaunted claim to Aryan descent. 

Whether these Rajput clans which play so brilliant a part in 
Indian history both in medieval and modmn times are Arj'an by 
deeoeut or S^rihian or Dravidian does not teaJSy m$t|iff hi the 
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least That they ate a virile and a chivalrous peoide cannot 
be denied and fteir importance does not diminish by the sup- 
posed descent in their ancestry. But we are really concerni^ 
here with history, with the question whether this view of the 
origin of the Rajputs is historically correct. This view is sup- 
ported if not originated by some Indian researchers like 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and naturally enough is also accepted by 
the last erudite editor of Tod’s Annals of Rajastan. Mr. William 
Crooke who has just edited this famous history with notes 
based on up-to-date research thus observes in his introduction: 
” Recent research has thrown mudi light on the origin of Raj- 
puts. A wide gulf lies , between the Vedic Kshatriyas and the 
Rajputs of mediseval times which it is now impossible to bridge. 
It is now certain that the origin of many dans dates from the 
&tka or KushSn invasions or more certainly from that of the 
White Huns who destroyed the Gupta empire about 480 A. D. 
The Gurjar tribe connected with the latter people adopted 
Hinduism and their leaders formed the main stock from vdiich the 
higher Rajput families sprang. When these new c l ai m a n ts to 
princely honour accepted the faith and the institutions of Brah- 
manism the attempt would naturally be made to connect them 
with the heroes of the MahSbhSrata and the l^mBya^a. Hence 
arose the body of legend recorded in these annals by which a 
fabulous origin from the son and the moon was ascribed to these 
Rajput families " (P. XXXI). Mr. Crooke further on remarks 
” The group denoted by the name Kshatri3ra or Rajput depended 
on status rather than on descent and it was therefore possiUe for 
foreigners to be introduced into these tribes without any viola- 
tion of the prqudices of caste, which was then only partially 
developed. But it was necessary to d isguise this admission of 
foreigners under a convenient fiction. , Hence arose the legend 
how by a solemn act of purification or initiation under the sup- 
erintendence of the ancient Vedic Risbis, the fire-b^ septs were 
created to help the Brahmins in repressing Buddhism and other 
heresies. This privilege was confined to four septs known as 
Agnikula or fire-born— vis., the HuramSr, Parildr, Chilulqrai and 
Chanhin." This long extract would also show how the latest 
English researchers do not believe in the generally accepted 
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view of the Rajputs that they are the representatives of Vedic 
Kshatriyas and it aUso shows how the now generally accepted 
legend about Agnikula Rajput families is twisted into a support 
for the theory of . foreign descent started by western sdudars 
and antiquarians. '* 

We have tried in our first volume to refute many of these 
arguments. We have shown in that volume how Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s theory that the Gujars are foreigners (Khizars) 
who came along with the Huns in the beginning of the fifth 
century is baseless, inasmudi as it is admitted by even Smith 
that there is no historical evidence either of native tradition or 
foreign record to suggest, much less to prove that the Gujars 
earn into India from outside about this time and further be* 
cause we find that the history of the Khizars proves that they 
never left their own country. We also showed that the characters 
of the two people are diametrically opposed. While the 
Khizars are statuWy in habits and triers by profession, the 
Gujars are of roving habits and cattle-grazers by profession. 
It was also shown that the Gujars of India are distinctly Aryan 
by features, that their noses are more prominent than the noses 
of even Parisans, that in shorhthe whole thecny based on the 
premiss that Gujars are foreigners is mistaken for the Gujars 
are not foreigners and Scythians but are distinctly Aryans. We 
will, therefore, not repeat in this volume what we have urged 
already in refutation of this theory. We have also shown ^t 
foreigners like the Huns and the Sakas could nliA have left many 
descendants behind, that ruling races generally disappear when 
their rule is gone. We will, however, address ourselves in this 
volume to the second part of Mr. Bhandarkar’s theory accepted 
by Sir Wncent Smith and Mr. William Crooke that it is esta- 
Uished on good eotdence that the Rajputaare the descendants of 
Gujars. In fact we may say that while we have refuted the 
second premiss of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s argument in our first 
volume, we will in this volume try to refute his first premiss. 
For Dr. Kiandatkar’s argument may in syllogistic form be 
stated thus: “ist The Rajputs are the descendants of Gujars : 
and the Gujars are foreignas. Therefore, 3rd die Rajputs are 
thedescendan t sofformgners.** We have already ahown^tilat fha 
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Gujais are not foreigneis bat are true Aryans, and hence even 
if Rajpats are descendants of Gnjais they cannot be classed 
as Non-Aryans. But we go farther and will prove in this 
volome that the Rajpats are not descended from Gujars but 
from K^atri3ras who may well be believed to be the representa- 
tives of the Vedic Kshatiiyas. Dr. Bhandarkar's theory has 
been elnddated principally in his papers on the Gnjais (J. Bom. 
R. A. S. 1903) and on Foreign Elements in the Indian Popula- 
tion (Ind. Ant. XXI). Many of his liignments advanced in 
these papers have been accepted by historians like Smith and 
Crooke from whom we have quoted above at length. These 
arguments havealwa3^derivedastrongsapport from the tradition 
relating to the Agnikulas current among the Rajputs themselves. 
It is here that we see the immense value of research. For re- 
search has already established that this tradition or m3rth of 
Agnikulas is indeed a myth, a creation and a modem creation 
of a poet’s brain ; and we see here how false traditions once set 
up by poets and accepted in popular belief not only delude the 
people themselves but even historians like Smith and Crooke 
and researchers like B h a nd ar k ar and Johnson. Indeed one can 
demonstrate the value and usefulness of historical research by 
the example of this very baseless myth of fire-bom races which 
has ’so strongly supported the theory of the foreign descent of 
the Rajpats. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE EXPLODED MYTH OF AGNIKULAS. 

Gibbon, in explaining the doctrine of Transubstantiation, re- 
marks truly that in popular belief what is originally rhetoric 
becomes subsequently logic. Most popular traditions arise in 
this way in poetical fancies which are eventually accepted as un- 
deniable truths. No sane man believes that human races could 
have sprung from the sun or the moon. Such beliefs are cer- 
tainly absurd, but the tradition of solar and lunar origins of 
Indo-Aryan races is of very ancient date and even goes back 
to the Rigveda. This tradition, therefore, absurd as it is, has 
a historical importance and we have already elsewhere noted 
the inference derivable from this tradition viz., that the Indo- 
Aryans must have come into India in two different hordes, an 
inference first suggested by Sir R. Grierson on linguistic grounds. 
The traditions similarly of the origins of different Rajput clans 
have some historical importance if they are of long standing 
and unvarying character. The tradition about the origin of 
Agnikulas might thus have been of use historically and might 
have supported the theory of foreign peoples being incorporated 
into Hindu society, if it had not been proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that it originated in a poet's brain, nay it 
may be shown further that it is based on a misconception of 
that poet and is finally of quite recent date. Research has 
amply shown this but unfortunately western scholars have not 
sufficiently recognised the fact and drawn the necessary infer- 
ence from it. 

As is generally known, this story of four warrior clans having 
been created out of fire by Vafishfha was first told by Chand 
the baid of PpfhvirSj in his epic the PrithvMj on the 
exidoits of this last chivalrous Rajput king. The story s^ttly 
is that when this world was opprcs^by RBkshasas or lAedi- 
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dias, Vafeh^ba created from his sacrificial fire foor waniots in 
succession vis., first the Fsian^fra, then the ChilnlgrA, then the 
^tihiia and udien these could not destn^ the Rskdiasas, the 
terrible Otlhomfina from whom the poet's hero i^thvidija 
eras deoended. This story along with the RSsB became by and by 
eztremelypopulsrand was eventuallyaccepted by all Rajputs and 
what is strai^ by the descendants of these four clans themselves. 
NaturaUy tlw great historian of the Rajputs Col. Tod accepted it 
and incoipmaled it fo his hfofofy. These four clans, it is now 
currently believed, capwl trace their pedigree to the sun or the 
moon as the other K^trlyas do, but are fire-bom thus giving 
colourto tbntheosyltetihtfi, clans are really foreigners who have 
been transformed ia|^ )&i|fri^ by the Brahmins hy 9 fiction 
of puiificatiosit^ Ihl.: ‘ 

Now it be||(Ct||S||^^ p many, to know that this story 
is not only a 99^4 arises from a misconception 

of even ^t Uaef^iSfat aa a matter of fact it seems that even 
Chand himself did not wish to represent that these Kshatriyas 
were netriy cretUed Kshatrijms. For epigraphic evidence un- 
equivocally proves that these four or at least three of these, in 
the ninth century A. D., represented themselvm as and were 
believed to be descended from the solar and lunar Vaihfos. 
Thus the Pratihara clan which established its empire at Kanauj 
which Dr. Bhandarkar and ethers strive to show to be Gujar 
in origin and therefore fotmgn is distinctly said in a stone inscrip- 
tion of the loth century to belong to the solar line. This Gwalior 
Bhqja inscription is very important in this connection and 
states that the imperial PratihSras of Kmiuaj were descended 
from Lalahmaija brother of Rsma, the hero of the solar race, 
Lakshmay bei^ Rsiua's Fratihira or door-keeper. As already 
stated we attach no value to such traditiens except in so far as 
they represent the beliefs current at particular* times. This 
traction proves that the Fratihira clan was in the ninth 
century treated as solar in race. How can Chand then in the 
rath century r^oesent these Fratihiras as Agnikulas? Similarly 
the Chlhamlnas are also said in records previous to Chand’s 
^pthvirlj RftE distinctly to bdong to the smne solar liife. The 
Harsha stone fascriptkm 0Ep. fruL II. p. zxq) gives the line of the 
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Chghamsnaa from one Govaka and to onr mind cleariy conveys that 
this dan is solar in descent. 

Mr. Harbilasa Sarda of Ajmere has, in his paper in R. A. S. 
1903 on Pfithvlraj Vijaya— a poem by a contemporary poet 
in the Darto of PrithvlrSj himself, shown that the poem de> 
scribes PrithvlrBj as born of the solar line. Hammira MahSkSvya 
again declares that the ChShaminas were descended from the sun, 
as also a stone inscription in the Ajmere Museum. It is, there- 
fore, certain that from the ninth century down even to the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth, the ChIhamSnas were considered to 
belong to the solar line of Kshatiiyas. The third clan Solankhi 
or Chilukya of AnahillapSten is, in epigraphic records described 
as belonging to the lunar line. It must be remembered that the 
ChSlukyas of BadSmi were different from these. Here it is 
sufficient to state that these ChSlukyas belong to the BhSrad- 
vija gotra and are so described even in the PrithvlrSj RSsS. 
Now this gotra of these ChSlukyas is given in an inscription of 
the Haihayas of Chedi. The Bilhari stone inscription (Ep. 
Ind. I. p. 253-9) sitates that KcyQravarsha Haihaya married 
NohalSdevl, daughter of Avanivarman ChSlukya of the BhSrad- 
vSja gotra. This inscription which has been assigned to the 
beginning of the iith century A. D. gives a different version about 
the origin of these ChSlukyas from that of the southern ChSiuk- 
yas given by Bilhana as also by Eastern ChSlukya kings and 
states that the first ancestor of these ChSlukyas was created out 
of the water in his handful by Drona BhSradvSja for kiUii^ 
Drupada, and hence belonged to his gotta. As BhSradvSja 
belonged to the lunar line, the ChSlukyas of BhSradvSja gotra 
also belonged to the same line. Now since in this inscription, 
the ChSlukyas were believed to belong to the lunar line and 
were also b^eved to be created by Drona, how can Chand in 
the 12th century represent these same ChSlukyas as created 
by VaSiditha from his fire ? 

These three clans, it is now admitted by researcbeis (see in* 
troductionby Mr. Ctooke himself to Tod’s Rajastan page XXXI) 
do not belong to the Agnikula creation origin, but the neces^ 
sary infetence from this is not drawn by them. If diaH Chi* 
hanainas and the PratlhSras, the two most important dhdis triio 
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were snpposed to be Gujais transfonned into K*hatriyag Iqr 
purification, are proved to be no longer Agnikolas but on the 
contrary were believed to be solar in descent in the 9th and xoth 
centuries, does not the whole theory of foreign docent fall to 
the ground ? But tiiis is not all. Even the fourth, the Para* 
micas are not Agnikolas as represented by Qiand; In toct 
stone inscription records of these Paramlras fhnn the rath 
century though givingtiie origin of the ParanUba^ firarn the fixe 
of Vai^fha, do not give the story of the Rlsl, but an entirdiy 
different story. Vafis^ is said therein to have created the 
first Paiamita to duakae VisoSmitra who was taking away the 
divine cow belonging to the former. The Udepur Pralasti for 
instaiice (£p. Ind I.) gives this story and states that the gotra 
of the Paramlras is consequently VaSirit^. This gotra is still 
claimed by the Paramlras all over India and is also given by 
Chand. 

How can then the story given by Chand in ffie Rlsl betaken 
to be a correct representation of the traditions prevailing in 
his time and in earto centuries about the lineage of Pratihiras 
and Chihamlnas, of Chllukyas and Paramlras, and recorded 
even in contemporaneous poems ? The only explanation is that 
either the PrithvMja Rlsl is a forgery, a lata: workproduced 
in Hahomedan times when inscriptions had beat forgotten, or 
that the story as given by (hand in his poem is misinterpeeted. 
The authenticity of the lUlA as a poem written by a contem- 
porary poet is questioned by Shyamaldas Pandya. Our 
views on the subject will be given in a note as it is not necessary 
to discuss this subject here at length. For one can see and say 
that the Rlsl mei^y gives here a poetical imagineay story which 
has subsequoitly bera taken to be a real story. These four races, 
we know, came to the front by rifrir fi^ts Vnth the Mlecbhas and 
hence have been brought toother in this story. -But it seems 
that the story even as given by (hand is misinterpreted and 
it appears that (hand did not intend here to set forth a third 
lineage for Kshatriyas viz., the fire in addition to the two well- 
known Puranic lineages the sedar and the lunar. This is clear 
from ffie fact tiiat (hand mentions only three lineages (i) the 
sidar (a) the lunar and (3) the Yidava for the famous thirty-six 
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royal familiia enumerated by him. He does not give the Agni- 
kt^ lineage at all but assigns the foursupposed Agiukula clans the 
Farihara,the Paramara, the ChahamEnaandthe Chalukya under 
the old two or three lineages. The enumeration of the 36 Rajput 
families in the Rasa begins thus snwf ^ I iRiTR 

1 -Jngat, l ^ H Here it is dear 

that he puts the three Paramara, Chahamana and Chalukya 
under the three old recognised VamSas, the solar, the lunar and 
the Yadava. We think Chand’s story has entirely been 
misconstrued. In describing the four warriors, Paramara, 
Pratihara, Chalukya, and Chahamana as coming out of fire at the 
call of VaSishtha, he did not intend to convey that these war- 
riors were heroes newly created by Vaaisbtha. He simply wanted 
to convey that four warriors out of the already existing clans 
came out of the fire at VaSish^’s bid to fight the Rakshasas. 

This story of Chand being so misinterpreted gained popular 
credence from the i6th century A. D. along with his now gene- 
rally accepted Epic so much so that these four clans forgot that 
their ancestors in their historical records on stone represented 
themselves nowhere as Agnikulas but as solar and lunar race 
Kshatriyas. And their bards too forgot the fact so completely 
th^ a new Chand viz., Surajmal Bhata of Bundikota wrote another 
Hindi epic poem in glorification of his patron’s family the 
ChShamSna clan in which he completed the mischief 
caused by this misinterpretation of Chand, by assigning five 
VamSas for the Kshatriyas. In this VamSa-BhBskaraby SOra- 
jamal of Boondi we find the story of the Yajnakunda of Vafish- 
^a giyen with greater detail, nay with the exact date when 
the tet ChShamina warrior was created fix>m the fire (the date 
comes to about 6632 B. C. being 3531 years before Kali 
began) and the following verse gives the five Kshatriya Vamsas 
which mw for the first time were enumerated as vgpiv, 

ww I I whRtit, f«T 
The HsdBs of Boondi-Kots accepted the new VaihSa assigned to 
than by their poet and thus the myth of Agni-VafioSa which at 
the earliest conunenced in about 1200 A. D. became a logical 
fact in ebout 1700 A.D. vdxen the four clans thonselyea aoc^ted 
a new Vaifa&i for themselves. Col. Tod could not but "fadieve 
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in tiiis tradition and he set his final seal upon it by his well* 
known history of the Rajputs. 

Such is in short the story of this Agnikula myth, a story 
begun in a poet’s brain and being misconstrued by another 
poet finally commanding acceptance even from the deluded 
Rajputs themselves. The value of historical research cannot be 
illustrated more vividly than in the exploding of tliis myth from 
stone and copper records of these clans themselves. And wc now 
clearly see that no such story was really put forth by Chand and 
that these four clans* represented themselves as and were believed 
to be solar or lunar by race in the 9th to the 13th century A. D. 
The theory of the foreign descent of these Rajput clans loses, 
therefore, its strongest support viz., the myth of purification by 
fire ,* though it may still be contended by the propounders of 
this theory that those clans might as well have affiliated them- 
selves to the solar or lunar race, as they are known to be Gujars 
from various records. Wc have, therefore, to examine the 
question whether there is any argument to prove that these 
clans of Rajputs are Gujars by descent. 


* Even the PatanAias aeem to be treated ae solar race Kshatriyas, 
ict Eaiamlxas the MatStbas who have the sane Vasishtha 

potaa are treated as Solar-iace Kshatriyas in their VaihiSvali* 



NOTE 

THE VALUE OF THE PRITHVIRAJA RASi. 


The Pfithvlr&ja RSs& purports to be a poem composed by Chand 
Bardai. a friend and contemporary of PrithvMja who fought the last 
battle of the Hindus with Mahomedans for independence on the usual 
battlefield of India viz., the plain of Panipat in iigx A. D. Kavir&ja 
iSySmald&s questioned the authenticity and the antiquity of this poem in 
a learned article published in J. R. A. S. Bengal Vol. V (1887). pointing 
out many inaccuracies of date and even of the histories of the several 
Rajput royal families of R&jast&n and notably the fact that Samarasi 
king of Mewad. mentioned by the R&s& as contemporary and brother-in- 
law of Pfithvir&ja lived many years after him and could not have fought 
along with him at Panipat. The recent editors of this poem (published 
by N&gari Prachfirinl GranthamSlft at Benares xqxx) viz.. Mohanlal 
Pftndya and ^yftm Sunderdas, however, maintain that the poem is au- 
thentic and as old as Chand. the reputed contemporary of Prithvirfija 
and have tried to answer the arguments adduced by Kavirftja Sy&mald&s. 
Sir Vincent Smith has long ago recorded his opinion that the poem has 
little historical value (x88i and also Note £. I. H.}. It is necessary to 
give oqr view on the subject here, inasmuch- as a^ history of the Rajputs 
cannot proceed without the help of this great epic in the Hindi language 
and especially that of P^ithvlrftj must seek help from it. 

In our opinion the epic Prithvir&ja R&s& resembles the Mahfibh&rata in 
most essential points and especially in this question of its antiquity and 
authenticity. On this point truth lies half way between the two opposite 
views. WMle the nucleus of the peom is authentic and ancient, the 
pom has been amplified at least by two additions. As we have shown 
in bur book-the Mahftbhftrata MXmSns& in Hindi-the present MahftbhSrata 
is the second amplified form of the original poem of Vyisa (first amplified 
by Vaiiampftyana) given us by Sauti. Similarly it seems that F^thvl- 
rtja Risfi must have originally beefn written by Chand. then amplified 
by his son and again amplified by an unknown writer about the xyth 
century A. D. In many essentials too the two poems completely resem- 
ble each other. Fqr example, the poet Chand is himself an actor in the 
ffiot of the poem in the same way as VySsa the poet of the great war is an 
actor in the great war itself. Again Chand could not have been invested 
with mirttbulous powers (expressed in the epithet Bardaj> liki Vyisa by 
himsbil. It was either'his son who Invested him with thm sai^iiinan 
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powers or the last editor. And the poem is related by Chand to his wife 
just as Vaifiamp&yana, VySsa*s first disciple, recites his Bb&rata to his 
patron king Janamejaya. These facts make it imperative that Chand's 
original work must have been amplified by others at least twice. 

That we must concede an original nucleus by Chand cannot possibly be 
denied. This poem if fabricated by some unknown poet in the ryth cen- 
tury A. D. in the name of Chand, could not have attained that authority 
in Rajputana which the Rfisft unquestionably enjoys. In fact for the 
Rajputs the R&s& enjoys an authority next only to the Mah&bhSlrata. 
The 'Mah&bh&rata centres round a terrible fight, so lovable to a 
Kshatriya and the R&s& too centres round the terrible fight which the 
K8hatri3ra warriors of modem India waged under Prithvirfijp with the 
Mahomedans for independence. As Indian Kshatriyas love to trace 
their ancestry to some hero in the Bb&rata fight like the Greeks who 
loved to trace their origin to the heroes of the Iliad, so the present Ksha- 
triya families love to believe that some one of their ancestors was present 
in the fight of Prithvir&ja with Ghori. A spurious work cannot gain 
such popularity without the help of a nucleus of a generally popular well- 
known work of a popular reputed poet. If there bad not been any poem 
of Chand Bardai in existence, an unknown poet could not have suddenly 
sprung a work upon the people under the name of Chand. Chand 
Bh&t like Vy&sa must have been a welbknown poet among the Rajputs 
and subsequent poets must have only taken advantage of his name and 
work and tried to make additions not out of their imagination solely but 
on the basis of popular legends which always gather round national heroes 
and national bards and national events. In this respect also to our 
mind the RS^ exactly resembles the Mah&bhftrata and as an original 
nucieus of the Mah&bh&rata composed by VyBsa is conceded by all, so 
we must concede a similar nucleus by Chand for the Rftsfi. 

These subsequent additions to the R&s&, it is, however, difficult to sepa- 
rate as in the Mahftbhftrata, though certain considerations can be adduced 
which will tolerably assure us that particular portions are additions. We 
have tried to indicate these considerations with regard to the Mah&bhft- 
rata in our book ' The Mahftbhftrata : a criticism but we cannot make 
a siinilar attempt for the Rftsft which being in old Hindi is not as 
completely open to us inspection. 

It is, however, certain that the poem in being amplified has made a con- 
scions attempt to imitate the Mshibhftrata and we would point out a 
few glaring examples of this consdons similarity. In the first place the 
poem aspires to the same len^ as the Mah&bhftrata viz., 100,000 $lokas 
which ponderous length appears to have become in India a traditional 
one. To write ^ ambition of great poets and the 

Rftsft has partially succeeded in attaining this enormous length. Then again 

a Mohanlal interprets ^ as seven thousand. 
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various outside legends have been incorporated into the poem, of great 
length, which of course is unavoidable if the poem is to reach its avowed 
portentous dimension. The great credit again of this poem as of the Mah&- 
bhSrata is its numerous detailed and yet interesting descriptions of fights 
and battles. It is really difficult to describe ancient battles and much 
more difficult to invest them with different details whicA will invest each 
fight with an interest of its own. There is again a conscious attempt to 
describe different scenes and incidents and especially the different seasons, 

; the poetic artifice employed by the R&sfi in giving a description 
of all the seasons together is indeed unique), to give an insight 
into different philosophies and into all kinds of knowledge, and to discuss 
the intricacies of government and administration and wordly life or Sans&ra 
which, while it imitates the Mahfibh&rata, has a peculiarity and a beauty 
of its own establisliing the claim of the poem to b^ called a great epic. 

But what seems most interesting and similar is the conscious effort of 
the poet to introduce riddles after the fashion of the Kfita ^lokas of the 
Mali&bhfirata and many of these riddles are based like those in the latter 
on number. The most glaring example of this is the Ananda Vikrama era 
in which all the dates in the poem are given. We do not believe with 
Kavirfija $3rfimaldfis that the dates given in the R&s& are Wrong, The inge- 
nious explanation of these dates given by Mohanlal Pandya appears plausi- 
ble since we find that all the Samvat dates given in the R&s& are mistaken 
by the same number 91 and this shows, as Mohanlal contends, that the 
poet has used a special era called Ananda Vikrama era which was either 
really in use or which the poet purposely invented. It is necessary to 
quote here the two verses which give the poet's first date and which in our 
view are riddle verses. They are as follows ; — 

W ^ I ftsi 3sr pii ^ u 

Now Ananda here is not Ananda as Mohanlal P&ndya rightly contends ; 
it does not suit versification nor can Ananda (taking benefit of the poetic 
license to shorten the first syllable of inanda) be poetically introduced 
here. But strangely enough the explanation given by Mohanlal does 
not also fit in as Ananda would simply mean less by wiiie not ninety^one 
as he tries to make out. Of course hit view must be accepted that a new 
era has been constructed here which gives dates in the ufual Vikrama 
era less by 91 ; but how to arrive at that figure from the word Ananda is 
a riddle. Then the next verse is equally a riddle. Mr. Mohanlal Pandya 
tries to make some sense out of it (Voi. I p. 145) by introducing Brahma- 
gupta; but firstly, cannot lead to Brahmagupta; secondly, 

80 far as is known,Brahmagupta never hdd that Yndhish:tliifa preceded Vi- 
krama by 1115 years. The Indian astronomers all hold that Yudhishthira 
saka at the beginning of the Vikrama §aka was 3044. It is die Puiipas, 
notably the BhUgavata, which hold that Yudhldifhira preceded the corona- 
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tionofNandabyiois yean. «|S 9 T I 

9 It TWTVITMH)- It “probably this verse from the 
Bhtgavata which Chand has in his mind when he inlrodu,ces Nanda in the 
first verse and Dhannasuta or Yndhishttira in the second. But it is still 
difBcnlt to explain how Qiand places 1115 years between Vikrama and 
Dharmasnta and in what-manner he forms his third &Jca of. PfithvlAja. It 
seems that jpT ^ means that the Brahmin poet has written 

this in a riddle after makhg calculations and that there is no reference 
here to Brahmagupta the astr9nomer. 

The view that Pfithvlrfija RSA must have a nucleus by Chand him* 
self and that it is not wholly, a fabrication of the 17th century is strongly 
supported by the list of the 36 Royal Ksbatriya families which is given by 
the lUsi and which cannot be so late as the 17th century. The verse 
^ f<tfr l U “deed 

records a prophecy that the Delhi Mahomedan emperor will take Chitod 
again in Samvat 1677 and may make this verse of the Rftsk an interpo- 
lation of the 17th century A. D. (Even in this the Rtsft resembles the 
MaUbhtrata wherein as shown by us in Mah&bhirata Mlm&ns& there is a 
prophetic reference to Udayana). But that does not make the whole 
poem spurious and of so late a date. We will discuas the list of 36 Roysil 
families in the next note and show that it cannot be of a date later than 
that of Ffithvlrftja. The .question whether Samarasi was a contemporary of 
Pyithvirfija or not we do not mean to discuss here as we shall have 
to discuss it in our third volume. Unfortunately we have not come 
across the explanation which Mohanlal Pandya has offered on this point 
and which he has reserved in his note on this subject (Vol. I page 145) in 
theRiM. 


* If it were. p(^ble to make a guess, Nanda may stand for 
91 which perhaps was the period of the reign of the nine Nandas and 
not 100 as stated in' Puifipas. 



NOTE 

THE 36 ROYAL CLANS OR RAJPUT FAMILIES. 

It seems certain that from ancient times the Raj{)tits consider them- 
selves as consisting of 36 Kulas or Chliis which are AHbwed to givb' and 
taice daughters from one anoAer. This confining themselves to a dose 
group must have taken place about the end of the second or the bOginnliig 
of the third sub-period of the Mediaeval Hindu age, as we know tha^ caste 
in the three Aryan higher grades was fluid during the first sub-period. For 
though the list of 36 clans cahndt^^ ^cede^d than the' poem of Chand 
yet the number 36 is mentioned before him by Kalhana who wrote his 
Rajatarangini in 1x48 A. D. (VII 1617 wherein it is said that the Rajputs 
in their pride would not concede a higher position to even the sun). 
And the enumeration by Chand seems to be as old as the days of Pritltv!* 
r&ja and cannot be treated a later interpolation as we shall presently 
show. Tod has given five lists of which one dates earlier than the 
R&S& but he does not say hoW old this first list is; it was obtained from 
a Jati in the old city of Nadol in Marwad but since it gives some names 
such as Jhalft which are of later date, it appears that the list in the Rftsfl 
is really the oldest wc have. The third list is from Kumarapflla-charita 
a contemporary work of Chand but it does not give 36 names. In short 
it seems that the R&sft first enumerated the 36 and the enumeration 
together with the number has become traditional inasmuch as the Rftsi 
became to the Rajputs what Homer's Iliad was to the Greeks. 

Strangely, however, there is a great discrepancy in the interpretation 
of these verses of the Rflsfl and we think that even the latest editors of 
the Rfisft have misunderstood their meaning. We will first give the ver- 
se.s here, for the curious reader and then give our rendering of them. 

*419^ I ftrenr wrtarc 11 

uTT ( ) iTW? I 11 

I iTf Tidi icNtiv II 
^ «ri^ [anfiT] I aftl^ 

VRiqrs vzqm ^ 1 <iWs ntc <wr [<it] v hz 11 

^ [tjiwr] « eaizw 11 

^ I Wr tHtfr 11 

The few variations given above in bradnts are taken from copy 



THE 36, OV FiUllUBS 

of RM& we personally fAW A&d inspected at the Udepur Mvseom 
Ubraiy/ Now ped^ gend^y and Tod and even Mdbanlid TaUdym in 
iiie, inteirpreiatld|n he has given in the recent edition of the Rist ennihet* 
ate u a. §aii iwd 3. JIdhava among ^ 36. But thfa ihclttoid 
would mahe the nnmbitf m than 36 as we proceed to ehbw. Let 11s 
taira the Ust from the bottbm so that we shall at once be able to see that 

1. Raid 2. Saiii and 3. jftdhaiva c^not be included. These names ate 

1. kaiachchhnraka. 

2. byinlsa (omitted by Mchanlal but not by Tod.) 

3. R&japiUa. 

4. Nikumibhavara. 

5. DhSnya-pSlaka (omitted by Tod but not by Mohtmlal). 

6. ^ta (omitted by T^.) 

7. K^m&sha (Katft^a). 
i. Gaura. 

9. Haritata (omitted by Todj. 

16, Hula. (Mohanlal wrongly interprets it as Hu^a). 

' 11. Ko^pftla. 

12 . KiMtbBLp&la. 

13. Dadhishat (Tod gives Didiot). 

14. PratihSra. 

13. Yautika (Tod gives P&taka). 
t6. Aniga (Tod gives Anahga). 

17. Sdindhava. 
x8. TSka. 

20. Rosajubi (omitted both by Tod and Mohanlal). 

^ 2i. RSthodai 

21. Parihtai.' 

23. Chkpotka^ 

24. Gixhilota (Gohilaputra): [Tod mentions Gohil only.] 

25: Gdhila: 

' 2d. Garna (omitted both by Tod and Mohanlal). 

"'2^.' MafcavSxk.' " • 

as. Tv.-y; 

' 29. Abhlyaiiu.'’ ? 

' ^■Gillra.''..- ;.i: .. ■ j- 

♦ gi. Chhanitakaa; j 

’Chaiwkfca*-M. -.7 . «... 

-‘• '33.. Clilhnyftaa:; 

Sadiva*a<' 

•:-35..:ihiram#fa,i;., - 

’ wo 'need not: detail Sjttder cm the inaccurM^ Tod . as he 
has^ meiM^oat- a list of^ 3^ oinittHig many aud. eveii.aiter iiidva 
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ding wrongly I. Ravi 2. §ali and 3. J&dhava. Let us, bbwevet, m 
how Mohanial is mistaken in including t&ese. He has first omi^d' (2) 
Kavinlsa which even Tod admits (20) Rosajuta and (26) Gahia. It is 
not possible to suggest that Rosajuta is an adjunct of R&thod which has 
already one viz., Rao (and which itself may be treated separatdy). 
And Garua ciiunot be an adjective of Gohila for though Guhilots were 
certainly famous Gohilas were not. It is thus that Mota^al has been 
wrongly induced to add x. Ravi 2. ^^i and 3. J&dhava. 

But the most convincing proof why these three cannot be included in 
the 36 is that these were never the names of any clans in the sense the 
other names are. For the chief importance of these clan liames is that 
they are practically for Rajputs what gotras are for Brahmins in respect 
of marriage. No Kula or clan out of the 36 can marry in the same clan. 
A Ch&Iukka cannot marry a Ch&lukka and a Chohan cannot marry a Qio- 
han. Ravi, ^ 4 i and Jadhava, especially the first two are not dan names 
in this sense. They are the names of races in which the 36 clans may be 
grouped. The Suryavaih&a, the Chandra vaihlia and the YaduvanUa are 
the famous Vaih^as of the Purfinas and they do not indicate clans 
for purposes of marriage. There is no objectoin ,for a Suryavam&i 
to marry a SuryavaihUi. As a matter of fact the Guhilots of Udepur and 
the Kachhav&has of Jaipur are both Sfiryavamds but they 
do intermarry. The Purfinas also do not show that Suryavamia or Chan- 
dravaihfia was prohibitive of marriage within itself. R&ma and Sitfi wm 
both Suryavamil and so were Arjuna and Draupadl both Chandravamil. 
In Puxfinic times the Kshatriyas were observers of gotras only and Rfima 
being of Vafishtha gotra and Sitfi of Gautama gotra could lamy. In 
modem times the Kshatriyas have adopted the clan system to deter- 
mine who cannot marry whom, and as we have already diown, it practi- 
cally fulfils the gotra law of the Smritis. The argument why . Ravi, 4 afi 
and Jfidhava cannot be treated as clans like the other nmoes will, therefore, 
be dear and we are certain that Chand merely indicates here the three 
great vamftas or races in which all the foUowing 36 were to be g;rouped. 
The word vamfia used here only is of importance and has a meaning 
different from the same word used at the end < 

The question may here be asked why the Yadu-vamfia has been 
separately counted when it comes under the Chandravamia^ • But it 
seems that the Jfidhavas were always separately counted from tixe ottier 
Chandravamfxs. Even in the Rxgveda, the Yadfi-Turvaias are separatdy 
mentioned, fbe Turvalas eventually disappearing. The Yfidavas . are 
again separately treated in the Purfinas they having no ri^t to be kings 
owing to the alleged curse of Yayfiti. They were prdbab^ still pastoral 
in habits and hence their separate mention. It is, therefoiei: not strange 
fliat the Yadnvamfis are separately mentkmed |rom .sth^ 
vamiku ^Thefar clans vie., Mti, Jadi^fi and ptlwrs can. 
has already been jphown and hence it is evident that Jidhava is not a dan 
like any of the 36. 
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^ clear, therefore, that 1. Ravi 2. Sadi and 3. JEdhava have not 
to be counted in t^ enhmeratibn of the 36 families and the Only way of 
making up tlie ntimberisas shown' above viz. , by treating Crania. Rdea- 
juta and Kavinlsa as separate clans. The same thing is clear froni the 
fact that Sarajmal author of VaiKifiabhftskara treats Ravi and SalU as races 
and not families virfaen he numbers them as dve instead of three, viz., the 
bid four, Bhujai>hava, Manubhava. Arkabhava. Sa^ibhavaand the fifth 
Siichlbhava (fire-born). Bhujabhava means those created by BrahmE him- 
self from his arms and Manubhava those born of Manu, while the Arka 
(w Sun and Saii the moon are treated as the remaining two.. We have 
already quoted this verse of Sfirajamai and wo hold that there can be no 
posable doubt that Chand treated i. Ravi 2. Sati and 3 JEdhava as races 
and not clans or families of which he has given the number as 36. 

Now this list of the 36 cannot be dated in the 17th century A. D. when 
the RftsE is supposed to have been fabricated but seems to be as old as 
Chand Bh&ta of PfithvtrEja's court. We have the mention of many 
clans here which had no existence in the lyth century and Tod himself 
is in a difficulty as to their identity. And many clans or families which 
were well-known hi the Z7th century find no mention in the list, 
Thus Rosajuta. Ananga, Yautika, Dadhishat, Kftrattap&la, Kotapfila, 
Haritato. Kam&sha. Mate. DhftnyapEla, R&jap&la and Kavinlsa are diffi- 
cult to be traced ; while Bhfttl, ItffilE, Bais and other modem tribes are 
conspicuous by their absence. Thirdly, some names are rather obscure 
though their identity is not doubtful. Kakustha is equated to Kachha* 
vEha and SadEvara to Tuar by Mohanlal Pandya properly, though it is 
very doubtful whether these names were ever in use. On these grounds 
it seems almost certain that this list given in the REsE is very old in fact 
as da as the 12th century A. D. 

' We may here dsscues the propriety of the identification pf each ^be 
as given* by Mohanlal is his edition of the REsE (Vol. 1 p. 54). Cbhanda 
is treated as Randel but this is probably a misprint for Chandel, The 
REsE sometimes uses the word Chand as a short form ior Chaodel.* Doya- 
mate as l^Ehkna is again doubtful; Aniga as Ananga is also obscure. Pari* 
hiri and Pratibiza are both given in the list aod.mu8t be distinct.: Now 
aliich of tile two is the Padhihar of Mandor ? That question is unsdved. 
KirattapEla is certainly Hot KEtbi who are not admitted.tp be one d tim 
36 Ra/put families. Kotapila, is left Mafa cannot be 

jat uffio am not admit^^^^^^^ be^J^pute vIasU DhinyapEla and 
RIJEpaia are not identified. . We may add that Garua are omitted 
by MohenU may be said Pktkpt would be Guar 

iMiidi by tnmtparition beocMaes GarteL The Blra Gujars^ea well-known 
family ^of^^lte|piits;^:Ou|ein aad^^AWra or Ahlin are noted n a me s of 
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m OBiGiK or not iujpiirs 


4 b 4 iw aod Valljw ^ndi^ bat b»ve Iwan tahm ap th^ B«|it«a of 
iMCtaia kia^y liuiUiM whicb rated over tboM people mil vrUch er^> 
however. Kihatiiyafuiiltes. 

Before oondading, we may notice the aigommt advanced by many 
that after all Hflpa waa admitted to be one of the 3d wyal cteas and 
the indnsion of foteiign races as. trae Ksbatriyas stands proved by ad- 
mission: md state that Hhpa is not one of the 36. according to the.epn* 
meiatioo of the lOM. The name {^ven there It Hate wtth short n opd 1 
and not Httpa. By no rates of transformation Frikjdt or other cm.HApa 
become Hnla. It may be argned that the inscriptions do mention .the 
marriage of Kshatriya kings with Httpa princesses and that there is also 
mentioned a Hdpa kingdom in India in the inscriptions of the time. 
Both these focts nuiy be admitted but they dp not prove that the Htlpa 
kings were treated as Kshatriya kings. Kings then ntarried and marry 
stin wives from Vaifya and SBdra md even Mlechchha families but timt 
does not prove tlmt my of the latter were treated os Ksbattiyps. . For 
example sonw Rajput princes have taken even npw Hfipa princesses i. e. 
princesses from English or .French or Spanish fomiltes. But none of 
these people are, therefore, Kshatriyoe nor ore the ladlee themselves 
treated as Ksbatriyas nor their progeny. And in Ifehomedan times 
Rajput princesses were given in marriage to Mognl.ond other Hahomedan 
emperors and kings. But snch relations do not establish the propo- 
sition that thoM Moguls or Mahomedans were treated or looked upon as 
Ksbatriyas. It is, therefore, not possible to argue from these marriage 
relations that the HBpas were treated os Ksbatriyas. 

Who were the Hula mentioned omcmgthe 36 7 We are.not bonndito 
answer the question for there are mmy unidentifiable names' among the 
3i6 dans enumerated by Chmd. In the Hindi census report of Marwar,. 
h owever , there appears a broach by: name Hula of. Ssodte; Rajpqti- 
Ihte fact diows t)^ there was and is still the name Hnlacnirent.ia Mare 
war (see report for'iSpr and 1893 VoL III in Hindi, page 6 ). The name 
Is tidm' as the name of a branch of GahUots; but probably timy may b* 
a dtetinet dm and fonrity by themadvas. Any how the noma ivpaar 
lag in the list of 36 by Chand is Hula and not Hfipa and this has been 
vmified by ns oven in the copy of tiia Biafi in tiie Udepnr libiaiy. That 
they ilnm dtetinet from Htfou is fnitiMr pmved by the fact fool v««p«g 
t'ha cfias whteh assist Bappfi ranial hi hteifiifit with Mahomedans are 
mmtimud both Hfipas Sad Hubs (see Tod's Rujastm by (hooka Veh 1. 
^ AMhongh these catalogues of Rajput dans gatbai^haquawV to 

CMtet tite duhilots of Mewad ate of latar Msk they at least pvova that 
Aula tiia a dm of Rajputs which waa diisiuntiatod.fremiHfipa. 



CHAPTER IV 


ARB THB AGItlKDLAS GUJ^^RS 7 


t>t. D. R. Bhtuidarkar in his paper in Indiai|i Antiquary 
VoL jSL (19x1) tries to prove that the so^alled four. Agiuknia 
dans viz., Pxatihira, ParamSra, Chslukya and OiBbaniina are 
Gujais (sec his paper on Foreign Elem^ts in Hindu population). 
It is not difficult to diov' that this view is incorrect and in this 
chapter we pnq)ose to answer the arguments adduced by him 
in this .paper. 

The aztdent Vedic history of caste and marriage has been much 
mismiderstood by Dr. Bhandarkar and the biferenees he draws 
in the beginning of his paper must be accepted with caution. 
There is no doubt that in Veffic times there was for a time a great 
commingling of the Aryan race with the Dravidian race which 
originally inhabited this country. Among the Aryan;- them* 
selves, caste was then rathw a clius distinction, the three castes 
BrShmins, Kshatii3ras and Vaifyas freely intermarrying. But 
there was in this no mixture of races as the- three castes were 
Aryan by race. When after settling in India these classes 
b^ian to take §fldra wives, then only the fusion of races, began 
and for. a time this fusion was unchecked. The Nahusba epi- 
sode in the MahSUiSrato (Vana Parva Chap. 180) affords dis- 
tinct proof that such mixture of blood went pn for a time^* 
But opinion soon gathered strength against the marriage of 
higher caste men with Sodra wom^, as the result of such vc»x- 
risges, was found to be, extremely, npsfiii^actory., RspedaUy 
Pratilenna marriage wiih,^ras vas fouiid to be disastrpus; aitd 
this rview is . embodied , m.iffie. fpllowuig observation of Manu 
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"A person bom of a non-Aryan woman from an Aryan man 
might be Aryan by qualities, but a person bom of a non-Aryan 
man from an Aryan woman is most certainly non-Aryan by 
qualities.” In consequence Pratiloma marriage with ^hdras 
was soon stopped and by imitatioh PrdtjSoma marriage among 
higher castes also. Anuloma marriages with §Qdra women ern- 
tinued to take place infrequently no doubt but, as Yijfiavalkya 
distinctly said that he was of the opinion that a ^Qdra wife 
should not be taken, a prohibition began to be observed even 
in this direction. 

Such then was the state of caste and the law of marriage in 
the time of Megasthencs who lived in India about 300 B. C. 
He distinctly states that “No one is allou’ed to marry but of 
his own caste or to exchange his profession for another. An 
exception is made in favour of the philosopher who for his 
virtue is allowed this privilege. ” (McCrindle’s Ancient India 
Megasthenes pp. 85-86). This shows that caste was already a 
water-tight compartment in the days of Megasthenes i. e. about 
300 B. C. How could then the §akas and Yavanas have been 
admitted into Indian castes ? Even if they became Buddhists 
or Hindus, they remained a distinct caste as is proved by the 
very fact that they are, even after becoming Buddhists or 
Hindus, called Sakas or Yavanas in the inscriptions quoted by 
Dr. Bhandarkar himself. Maga Brahmins too remain^ Magas 
and, therefore, a distinct sub-caste. We do not know whether 
the Magas came after Megasthenes even as the §akas and 
Yavanas unquestionably did. The fact that they were and are 
called Maga Brihmins shows that they remained separate and 
did not merge their blood with that of the other Brfihmins. 

We have the historical evidence of Megasthenes relating to the 
state of caste in 300 B. C. We have similarly a distinct foreign 
piece of evidence with regard to the state of castes about 600 
A. D. in the writings of Hiuen Tsang and we have already 
quoted his statement in our first volume- He says “ the mem- 
bers of the caste marry within the caste’’ (Vol. 1 p. 60). Now 
the exception noted by Megasthenes is nqt mendoned and 
caste appears now as an entirely cpnfihed b<^y, 
however, show that the Brihmihs sometimes w kshn 
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triya women especially when daughters of kii^s (see Vol. 1 p. 6i) 
and Kshatriya kings married daughters of Vaifya kings. The 
difference, however, in the result of such marriages may be 
noted. In most ancient times the progeny of such marriages 
was treated as of the caste of the father as in the case of VySsa 
and others. In later times an intermediate position was assigned 
to the prog^y and this led to the formation of intermediate 
mixed castes*. But later still, in the days of Harsha and sub- 
sequent centuries it appears from inscriptions that the progeny 
was treated as belonging to tlie caste of the mother.f This is 
at least certain in the case of BrShmins. For example we are 
told in an inscription of the PratihSras that a BrShmin married 
a Brahmin wife and a Kshatriya wife and the progeny of the 
Brahmin wife became Padhihar Brahmins while the progeny of 
the Kshatriya wife became Padhihar Kshatriyas. From roughly 
the nth century onward, as we shall show in our third volume, 
marriage outside the caste was treated as illegal by a Kalivarja 
text. This history of the development of caste (see Note) if 
borne in mind will dispel many of the doubts created by stories 
in the Puranas quoted by Dr. Bhandarkar. 

With these preliminary remarks we now proceed to discuss 
the cogency of the particular arguments adduced by Dr. Bhan- 
darkar to prove that the four supposed Agnikula tribes were 
Gujars who were allied to the Huns and therefore foreigners. It is 
necessary at the outset to say that because a tribe is mentioned 
along with another and foreign tribe in any connection, therefore 
it docs not follow that the first tribe is also a foreign tribe. 
Because B5na says in Harsha-charita that PratSpavardhana the 
Thanesar king conquered the Huns and also the Gujars, there- 
fore it would be absurd to argue that the Gujars were a foreign 

* Smritis generally embody this state of the marriage law. There was 
indeed a previous intermediate step, however, which is contained in the 
Manu Smyiti. This was to the effect that if the wife was of the next caste 
only the progeny was to be treated as of the caste of the father. But this 
intermediate step soon disappeared and other Smritis do not contain this 
provision but declare the progeny to be of an intermediate mixed caste. 

t Later Smyitis such as Vj^tea contain this provision which means a 
farther tightening of caste. 
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tribe allied to the Huns and came to India along with them. 
On this evidently fallacious argument Dr. Bhandarkar tries to 
prove that the Haihayas also were foreigners, simply because 
they are mentioned in the Purii^ along with foreigners. 
*' As the Haihayas are classed (?) with §akas, the Yavanas, the 
FSradas, the KSmbojas there can be little doubt that they were 
regarded as Mlechhas at about the 4th century A. D. when 
the HarivamSa was composed " (p. 19). This is certainly illo- 
gical, for we must have a distinct statement to hold that the 
Haihayas . were themselves regarded as Mlechchhas. Though 
they might have taken the aid of Mlechchhas in their wars, they 
themselves cannot thereby become Mlechchhas. But the case 
of the Haihayas is still stronger. For the Harivam&t itself and 
all the PurSnas agree in stating that the Haihayas and their 
ancient king SahasrSrjuna were Aryans belonging to the Lunar 
VaihSa. Not only this, throughout Indian history and down to 
the present time the Haihayas are treated as some of the best 
Kshatriyas. As showm in our first Volume (p. 345) their 
anthropohietrical characteristics are also distinctly Aryan*. 
While again the Haihayas are distinctly Aryans and are treated 
as Aryans and the best Kshatriyas, the Huns were distinctly 
mentioned as foreigners and were treated as foreigners by the 
orthodox Hindus. A Kshatriya recorded as marrying a Hfina 
princess in ancient da3rs no more makes a Hun an Indian and a 
Kshatriya than a Native prince in these days marrying a 
Spariish lady makes the Spanish, Indians or Kshatriyas. The 
Huns were never treated as one of the 36 Royal families as we 
have already shown in our note and Dr. Bhandarkar like many 
othersis mistaken in looking upon them as Kshatriyas. V^th these 
unavoidable further preliminary observations whidt are, however, 
necessary, we proceed to examine one by one the case of the four 
Agnikttlas whom Dr. Bhandarkar believes to have been Gujars, 

* Dr. Bhandarkar mentions here the nimecessary iact that the Khya* 
stba Prabhus claim descent from SahasArjuna. itehapa this is intended 
to hint that these Prabhns too ate foreign by race. %t it te clearly 
proved that the Kiyastha FrabhUs ate Aryans by fliair featues as elw 
by their tiiulition. Berhapa Dr. Bhandaritardoca not leave oat 
any bigher caste from bis theory of teniga desoebt. ^ 
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even though this also would not make them foieigneis. For 
Gujars as stated many a time' before are not foreigners but are 
anthropometrically Aryans with the best Aryan noses and are 
historically the Vaifyas of the 'Vedas and the Smiitis. 

The first and foremost supposed Agnikula tribe is the Prati- 
hSra to which the Imperid Pratihlras of Kanauj belonged. 
Now Dr. Bhandarkar admits that they never call themselves 
Gujars in their inscriptions, that their names are Aryan names 
like VatsarSja, N3gabhata and so on, that they represent them- 
selves in their inscriptions as Surya-VaihSis, that even RSjaSe- 
khara a noted poet in their time calls them Raghukulatilakas. 
These facts should have induced Dr. Bhandarkar to examine 
carefully the arguments which appear to show them as Gujars. 
Instead of that, he twists these facts themselves into arguments to 
hold “ how wotiderfuUy, soon foreign tribes were assimilated with 
the Hindus and were even treated as Kshatriyas and solar race 
Kshatriyas ’’ I ! ! As a matter of fact ancient Hindus and 
Hindus of the 8th century A. D. too were as strongly against the 
amalgamation of var^ as they are now; and Dr. Bhandarkar 
should rather have laid stress on these facts in order to see that 
the other facts which appear to show them as Gujars must be 
explained in another way (see p. 23 Ind. Ant. XL. 1911). 

But what are these opposing facts and how are they to be 
explained ? The first argument adduced is that a minor Prati- 
nira dynasty ruling in the south-east of modem Jaipur territory 
calls itself Gurjara PratihSra in an inscription found at RSjor. 
Now since the PratihSras of Kanauj never call themrelves 
Gujars, these PratihSras call themselves so, simply to distinguish 
themselves from other PratihSras, and the me&<^ of such dis- 
tinction is the natural one viz., that based on the mention of 
the country of residence. As there are NSgar and Kanojia 
BrShmins i.e. of Nagar and Kanauj, these PratihSras call them- 
selves Gujar PratihSras because they ihhabited the Qujar country. 
Dr. Bhandarkar has himself shown here that this part of the 
cormtry was and is inhalnted mainly by Gujars. Nay, this part 
was alone called GuijaratrS or Gujarat in those days and Dr. 
Kiandarkar is ri^t wlien he says that GurjaratrS in the-Sth and 
9th centuries was not modem Gujarat but southern Rajputana 
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extending up to the south-east part of the present Jaipur 
State. It is, therefore, not at all strange that these PratihSras 
in oixler to distinguish themselves call themselves Gurjara Pra- 
tihlra from the country they ruled or resided in and not be- 
cause they were themselves Gujars by caste. In any case the 
Imperial PratihSras cannot be looked upon as Gujars on the 
basis of this inscriptional statement*. 

But Dr. Bhandarkar has adduced the further argument that 
these ^tihSras of Kanauj were called Gujars by the Rishtra- 
kQtas in their inscriptions and also by the Arabs in their accounts 
of travel. These two facts cannot be contested and the R2s^- 
koto and the Arabs often were allies in their fights with the 
PratihSras of Kanauj. When the RSshtrakQta grants refer to 
their battles with Gurjaras they mean the Kanauj kings, for these 
alone were powerful enough to fight with them and these in- 
deed were the overlords of a very large part of Northern India; 
and so also tlie Arabs speak of the, kingdom of Kanauj when 
they speak of the kingdom of Juzr. ■ Dut does this fact prove 
that the kings of Kanauj were Gujars by caste ? Because 
Indians call the Mahomedans Yavanas does it preve that the 
Mahoinedans are Greeks by race or descent ? In the thirteenth 
century and later the Rajputs called all Mahomedans TurakadS 
from their first fight with the Turks viz., Mahmud of Ghazni; 
does that show that every Mahomedan that came to India 
whether he be Afghan or Persian was a Turk by race or caste ? 
The argument is in short ineffectual and cannot weigh against 
the facts which distinctly show that the PratihBras were Sorya- 
VaihSi Rajputs or Kshatriyas by caste. As the Arabs of Sind 
were on the east bounded by the Gurjaratra country wliich was 
then the name of South Rajputana and as the country was niled 
by the PratihSras it was but natural that the Arabs called the 
country and the king by the name of Juzr and indeed the 
RSstrakiitas too called them Gurjaras for the same reason. 

Still more flimsy is the argument based on the legend of the 
PratihSra origin given in certain inscriptions (p. 24 ditto) viz. 

* The phrase Gurjara FratihKra need not be interpreted to mean Prtti* 
him who were Gurjaras but should be interpreted as Fratihiihs oi the 
Gurjara country. 
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a certain Brahmin had a Brahmin wife and a Kshatriya wife 
and the progeny of the Brahmin wife became Padhihar Brah* 
mins while Ae prc^eny of the Kshatriya wife became Padhihar 
Rajputs. “ The marriage of a Brahmin with a Kshatriya 
woman with the result as noted in this inscription is curious 
and can only be accounted for as being of foreign importation." 
Such marriage with such result, as shown in the beginning of 
this chapter is not curious but is normal ; but even it it were, 
that it should be treated as an argument for the foreign 
extraction of the PratihSras is certainly very curious. In this 
maimer indeed, any inference can be drawn from this legned, 
the inference e. g. that these people were cannibals and so on. Thus 
so far as PratihSras aro concerned we find that all the three 
opposing arguments which Dr. D R. Bhandarkar adduces are in* 
etlectuai and cannot weigh against the facts which show that 
the Imperial PratihSras were Rajputs. Having thus far refuted 
Dr. D. K. Bhandai bar's strong case we will proceed to examine 
the case of the second supposed Agnikula clan, the ChSlukya 
or Solankhi. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar admits that there is no epigraphic evi- 
dence in their case but he argues that " since Gujarat of to-day 
bears this name since the GiSlukyas occupied or conquered the 
country, if the ChSlukyas had not been of Gnjar extraction, it is 
inconceivable how' this province came to be called GurjaratiS 
wBen it was till their advent known as LSta " (p. 24). Now 
there is no doubt that GujaratrS in the 8th and 9th or even roth 
centuries was the name of southern Rajputana as inscriptions 
of that period show. Lite was not, however, the itame of the 
whole of modem Gujarat. It was the' luune of southern 
Gujarat i. e. Surat and adjacent parts. Central Gujarat was 
Anarta while northern Gujarat was sennetimes called SSrasvata 
Mandala though all the three were sometimes called LSta. Now 
it seems that these three parts have latterly acquured the name 
Gujarat because of the, Gujarati language and not because of the 
establishment of the ChSlukya rule. T he modern languages of 
India, as we have already observed, arose about the 9th century and 
the language of these parts generally a^umed the modem Gujarati 
form. How old the Gujarati language is and how old the word 
5 
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Gujaiati is, itis difEicult to determine. For while the word MahS* 
rishtrl as the name of a langqage is as old as Vararuchi of the 
zst century B.C. the word MahSrSshtra as the name of a country 
is much later, certainly later than VarBha Mihira of the fifth 
century A. D. It is, therefore, not difficult to suppose that 
Mahfirashtra assumed this name for the country from the com- 
mon language namely modem Maharashtrl. Simply it would be 
proper to believe that the name. Gujarat for the province was 
adopted owing to the prevalence of the Gujarati language. 

But that question does not really concern us; whatever may be 
the reason of the name Gujarat appertaining to the province, it 
would be absurd to argue that because the province began to 
be called Gujarat about their time, therefore the ChBlukyas were 
Gujais by caste. The names of countries arise in different 
ways and stick for extremely different reasons. England, for 
example, began to be called England after the Nonnan conquest 
and yet the Normans were not Angles. The Angles themselves 
were an insignificant people compared with the Saxons and yet 
the name of the country has remained Angle-land ignoring the 
Saxons altogether. France began to be called France when the 
Franks were no longer masters and had been entirely merged 
in the general Gaelic population and had lost their German 
character and affinities. So also in India the English called the 
eastern districts of the. Madras Presidency by the name of Car- 
nitik when they were not ruled by Camatik kings and when 
even the langut^e was not Camitik ; but they simply conti- 
nued the name given to the country by the Maiathas who 
looked upon the whole of southern India as KamStaka. It is, 
therefore, extremely illogical to argue that the Chilukyas were 
Gujais because from about their time the province began to be 
called Gujarat. 

Going on to the third supposed Agnikuia clan theParamiias,we 
find that Dr. D. R Bha nd a rk a r is at a loss to find any argument 
which could make ffiese also Gujais and is driven to observe that 
though we do not know to what race they belonged U is moroUy 
eertetw-that they were of foreign extraction. It is for the first 
time w.i read of moral certainty in a case dike this whoni: there 
are no considerations of iuorality in discussing the raoe of a{)eople. 
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The reader will leave Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar to his moral views 
and will hold with us that there is no proof or aiigument to 
show that the PararnSras were Gujars or even foreigners. 

Lastly, we come to the consideration of the case of ChSha* 
minas or Chauhans to prove whose Gujar extraction Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar is at the worst pains and begins from some old 
Sassanian coins found in the north-west of India and ends with 
the HimSlayan Siwalik hills. The whole argument savours so 
completely of the Pickwickian method of research that it is a 
wonder that a man of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s capacities should 
have fallen a prey to it. We are certain if he had not been 
obsessed by his theory of the foreign or Gujar descent of the 
Rajputs, he would himself have seen the absurdity of his own 
argument. Let us see how his argument is transparently based 
on pure imagination. 

Certain coins have been found in Northern India on which 
is read the legend Sri Visudeva Vahman in NSgari characters 
and in Pehlvi “ TakkSn, JabulistSn and Sapardalakshin." 
First Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar to suit his purpose reads Vahman as 
Chihman “ because the characters of the letters v and ch in old 
days were so close to each other that one might be easily mis- 
taken for the other.” ” And ChShman, it need scarcely be said, 
stands for ChIhamSna (ma lenghtened into m§) so that Vssudeva 
of these coins is a Chahamana and since Vasudeva is mentioned 
in PnthvIAja Vijaya as the founder of the Chahamana family 
of ^kambarl, that founder must be the same as the Chahman of 
these Sassanian coins. ” Rajafekhara’s Praba^ndha-koSa also 
gives one Vasudeva as the founder of the Chahamana family 
for whom he gives the date 608 V. E.” This date is a serious 
difficulty in establishing the identity of these two Vasudevas. 
But Dr. D. R.. Bhandarkar is not at a loss. He naively observes 
that the ko6a gives a date which is raffier early and the proper 
date to be assigned appears to be 627 A. D. concluded from the 
t3rpe of coins which are an exact copy of the coins of Parveiz 
Khuaru. So Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar cannot only change letters but 
also dates to suit his theory, but what is still more strange is that 
he can diange the race also at his sweet will. Cunningliam held 
that Visudeva of the coins was a Hona and Ptof . Rapson thinks 
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that he was a Sussanian (frum the legend of the coins as also from 
their type). But Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar thinks that he was a 
Khatar why he alone knows. It is sufficient to place this 
whole argument before the reader in detail to enable him to come 
to the conclusion that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has failed signally 
in showing that the ChShamanas were Gnjars. 

But the greatest mistake which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has 
committed in this connection is that of placing the town of 
Ahichchhatra and the country Sapadalaksha in the Siwalik hilly 
region of the HimSlayas. He has in fact in doing so distorted the 
natural course of Indian history and represented Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas, as moving south from this place. But how 
can we believe that Rajputs spread from the Siwalik hilly re- 
gions into India even if they were Gujars ? If Gujars were 
foreigners who had come along with the Huns as conquerors, 
they would settle in the inviting plains of the Panjab and not 
go to the difficult HimSlayas to settle. As a matter of fact 
history and tradition tell ns that Brahmins and Rajputs, went 
into these sub-montanc inhospitable regions in historical times 
from the Pan jab, in consequence of the inroads of foreign inva- 
ders down to the Turks, in the same way as many took shelter 
in the sands and hills of Rajastan. It is, therefore, absurd to 
point to the Siwalik hills as the original habiial of oither the 
Rajputs or the Gujais. The identification of Sapidalaksha 
with Siwalik hilly region is absurd and we need not go to Babar 
for an explanation of that word. Babar gives perhaps the 
current explanation when the original and correct explanation 
was forgotten. We give in a note an extract from the Skanda 
PurBra giving the list of countries in India about the qth century 
A. D. and the traditional number of villages assigned to 
each. SapSdalaksha is a name which is given in this list to four 
or five countries and the first of them is ^kambhara or the land 
of the ChauhSns. It is also given to KamStaka and to Mewad 
and also to Varendu which is not identifiable, but which probap 
bly means the Delhi region*. When the coins notic^ by 

* Or it might mean the region about Multan for Al-Masandi relates that 
around Kultan these were one hundred and twenty thousand toims and 
villages (Elliot I p. 33). 
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Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar mention TakkSn, 2^buli&tSn and Sapar- 
Aa ialcahin they probably mean the Panjab with Ghazni on the 
west and the Delhi province in the south-east which tlirec proba- 
bly comprised the territory ruled by VSsudev VahmaH, a 
Sassanian king. In any case SapSdalaksha does not indicate 
lakhs of hills but lakhs of villages and this number is tradi- 
tionally assigned to ^kambhara, Mewad, Delhi and Kamitaku 
as the evidence of the Skanda Purfina conclusively proves. 

Ahichchhatra again is wrongly placed in the Himalayan re- 
gion. It is undoubtedly the famous capital of North PShchlla 
as mentioned in the MahSbhirata and Cunningham has properly 
identified it from Hiuen Tsang’s description with I^mpur. 
The words “ being flanked by mountain crags” need not sugg^t 
the Himalayas at all and this Ahichchhatra was properly enough 
the place to which Brahmins and Kshatriyas in the south looked 
as their original habitat. The Pafichala country is famous in 
Vedic literature as the residence of learned Brahmins. It was also 
the country of the valiant Plnchala Kshatriyas and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar need not wonder that the founder of the ChSha- 
mSna family is said to have come from Ahichchhatra. The 
ChShamSnas did not take the word SapSdalaksha to the new 
country for it was not a name like Holland which could be taken 
to other places but it was a word denoting a number 
of villages which comprised their territory. Again KamStaka 
or Dharwar was called SapSdalaksha because it contained 
that number of villages. The name was not taken and could 
not be taken from the north to DhSrwSr. The strange con- 
clusion which Dr. Bhandarkar derives from this word used for 
KamStaka viz., that the habitat of the ChSlukyas like that of 
the ChShamSnas was also the mountain region called SapBda- 
laksha and hence they too were foreigners is, therefore, absurd 
and the whole theory which he has built bn the wrong identifi- 
cation of Ahichchhatra and SapSdalaksha is to say the least mis- 
taken. We, therefore, think that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s attempt 
to prove that the four supposed Agnikula clans were Gujars has 
signally failed and his theory must be abattdoned. It must be 
mentioned that Mr. Har Bilas Sarda of Ajmer has already poin- 
ted out that SajAdalak^a meant the Sambar country though he 
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thinkb Ahichchliatra should Ix^ identified witli Nagore in filamad. 
Whether the ChShamSnas came from Rampur or were originally 
of Nagore, it is certain that there is not a scrap of evidence to 
show that they were Gujars and we shall not further dilate upon 
this untenable theory of tlie foreign extraction of the Rajputs 
started by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and accepted by Jackson and 
!3mith. Wc will instead in the next chapter indicate the positive 
arguments which in our opinion go to prove that they are the 
representatives of the ancient Vedic Aryans of India. 



NOTE. 

THE SKANDA PURANA LIST OF COUNTRIES IN INDIA WiTH 
THE NUMBER OF VILLAGES IN EACH COUNTRY, 


The Mah&bhSrata list of countries or rather peoples in India is import- 
ant for Indian history preceding the Christian era. Var&ha Mihira's list 
is similarly important for the fifth century A.D., while Hiuen Tsang's 
travels supply us with accurate and detailed information about the peoples 
of India in the beginning of the 7th century A. D. There is a list of 
countries in India (not peoples) in the Skanda Pur&iia, Kum&ra Khanda» 
Chapter 39 which is equally important for Indian history and gives us pret* 
ty accurate information about the 9th century A. D. This Pur&na can 
clearly be assigned to the 9th or 10th century from this very list ; as therein 
the old names of countries or rather peoples find no place and new names 
occur denoting countries or rather provinces which generally well fit in 
with the 9th century and which mostly subsist to this day, though there 
are many names which are unidentifiable. Below are specially marked 
those names which can be identified and also their extent and importance. 
The numbers assigned to each country are mentioned as numbers of 
villages and there is no vagueness about them though in mhny cases the 
numbers are palpably unbelievable. But some numbers are corroborated 
from inscriptions of the time and we must recognise the fact that 
countries or provinces had at this time been assigned a fixed number of 
villages by tradition. 

The list begins from the north and correctly reflects the political condi* 
tion of India in the gth century A. D. We first have Nepftl. with one 
lakh of villages and immediately next naturally comes Kftnyakubja with 
36 lakhs. This shows that the Kanauj empire was at its height, an ex- 
tensive empire covering Oudh, the Gangetic valley, part of the Panjab 
and Gwalior territory and the valley of the Jumna. Now this numbtf 
of villages of Kanauj is also mentioned in the Prabandha Chintftmani. 
What G&japaka is, which next follows with 72 lakhs cannot be surmised. 
Probably in the usual fadiion of the Purfipas facts and fictions are jum- 
bled together in order to make up the total of 96 crores and 72 lakhs of 
villages, an exaggeration befitting the Purfipas, for the whole of inefia. 
Then comes thu Gauda country or Bengal with 18 lakhs which means a 
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territory half of the KanaqJ empire which is not impossible. Next we 
have lObnarOpa and Oddiytna or Orissa with the same extent as Kima- 
rftpa c;^ Assam t, e. 9 lakhs or half of Bengal or Gauda. The same extent 
is assigned to DShala or Bnndelkhand which is described as Vedasamjpa 
meaning probably that it consisted of four p^ts. Next we have J&Um- 
dhara and Lohapura or Lahore each with the same number of 9 lakhs. 
Next we recognise Ratarajya or the kingdom of the Rgshtrakhtas with 
7 lakhs of villages and we are reminded of the 7} lakhs Rattapft^ men- 
tioned in inscriptions of this and the preceding period. We, hereafter, 
come across names which we do not recognise but we come next to 
countries to which the number assigned is or SapAdalaksha. We 
have already explained how Dr. Bhandarkar has committed a mistake 
in interpreting the name and how he identified it with the hilly range 
at the foot of the HimfUayas called Siwalik hills. This list in the Skanda 
Pur&na clearly establishes the fact that about 7 countries were then 
known as Sup&dalaksha countries viz., Varendu, AtiUingala, Sayam- 
bhara, McdapHta. (these two unquestionably are Sambhar and Mewad), 
Tomara, Karn&ta and Pungala, followed closely by M&lava which is 
assigned the exact figure 1 lakh 15 thousand and x8o. One of these may 
be the Siwalik region though we are not certain about it but at any rate 
the word Siwalik need not be derived from lakhs of hills in that region. 

The next important countries which we recognize are Gurjaratrk 
70000. Sind 20000, Kachhamandala 16020, Saur&shtra 55000, Lata 
21000, Konkana 36000 and Laghu Konkana 16000. Here the form 
used is Gurjaratra and it is distinct from lAta. Moreover, Gurjar&tra 
appears to be yet southern Marwad and hence it seems probable that the 
Skanda Pur&na is not later than the nth century A. D. 

The extent of Kashmir given in this list is 68000 which is corrobor?ted 
by Kashmir records as already observed in our Vol. I. Then follow 
many countries which are traditional though imaginary and must come 
in a list of Indian countries, such as EkapSda and others. But we 
identify K&mboja. Kabul, Ko^ala (C.P.). Vidarbha, (Berar) with 5 lakhs 
or 2^3 Mah&rSshtra, Vardharnkna (Wadhwan), Magadha 68,000 and 
lastly Mttlasthftnapura 25000. In all there are said to be 72 countries 
(the actual number of countries named comes, however, to 75), 
into whidi India was divided with 96 crores and 72 lAitim of villa^. 
36000 vel&kulas arc also mentioned which we interpret as meaning so 
many Kos of coast line an<l cne is reminded here of the fact that even in 
the days of Alexander, the length of the coast line of was accurately 
report^ to him by Indian informants. 

Before concluding, we may give here the mountains an^ rivers of India 
ea enumerated in this Skanda PurApa in iwkMmct oi the Mahibhirata 
vMch apparently it has an ambition to equal. These arc given in thi« 
same chapter 39 the Kumiiit Shanda. The chief xqpuntain ranges 
or Kulaparvatas as they are called here also, are the same seven viz.. 
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Ifahendra, Malaya* Sahya. SaktirnSn* Riluha, Vindhya and Piriyfttra. 
The first four are the well-known Eastern Ghats* Malaya* Western 
Ghats* and Girnar. Riksha is the Aravali range while Vindhya is the 
well-known range that stretches across India. But P&riyfttra is difficult 
to identify. It is described as the range to the south of which lira the 
KaumSra Khanda; and from it rises the Veda — Smriti and other rivers. 
This description does not assist us much though we 'suspect that FAri- 
3r&tra now is some portion of the Western Vindh>*a range. The Narmadi 
and SarasA properly rise from Vindhya but how can Satadru and Chandra- 
bhfigA rise from the Riksha range ? RishikulyA and Kumfiri rise from 
the SuktimAn mountain of Kathiwar. The TApl, the Payosh^l, the 
NirvindhyA* the Kavcrl, the Krish^* the Venl. the Bhimarathl rise from 
the Sahya which must be interpreted as including the S&tpura. And 
strangely the Godii\'arI is conspicuous by its absence. The Kfitam&lA 
and the Tamraparni rise from the Malaya Mountains while the Tritanu 
and the Rishyakulyu rise from the Mahendra. Probably the writer or 
recaster uf the PurAna had not much acquaintance with northern or 
southern India and was a native of Gujarat or Malwa as he has described 
the Stambha (Khanibayat), PrabhAsa, Avanti and NAgara Tirthas with a 
fulness which bespeaks his partiality for and his familiarity with them. 
With these remarks v.e give the Skanda PurAna list of countries below: 


1. Nlvrit 4 crorcs. 

2. BAlAka 2} crorcs. 

3. SAha^apura i|' crorc:. 

4. Andhala 4 lakh. 

5. NepAla I lakh. 

6. KAnyakubja 36 lakh. 

7. GAja^aka 72 lakh. 

8. Gauda x8 lakh. 

9. KAmarfipa 9 lakh. 

10. DAhala 9 lakh. ‘ 

IX. KAntipura 9 lakh. 

X2. Lohapura 9 lakh. 

13. PAmblpura 7 lakh. 

14. RatarAja 7 lakh. 

15. HariyAla 5 lakh. 
t6. Drada 3^ lakh. 

17. MAchIpura 9 lakh. 
x8. OddiyAna 9 lakh. 

19. JAlandhara 9 lakh. 

20. BambhanavAhaka 3} lakh. 

21. Nllapura zt thousand. 

22. Amala ilakh. 

23. Vhrendu Sapidalaksha 

24. AtilAugala xi thousand. 


25. MAlava I,i8,x86. 

26. Sayambhara SapAdalaksba. 

27. MevAda SapAdalaksha. 

28. VAguri 88 thousand. 

29. GujarAtra 77 thousand. 

30. PAnduvishaya 70 thousand. 

31. JahAhuti 42 thousand. 

32. KAshmlra 68 thousand. 

33. Konkapa 36 thousand. 

34. Laghu Konkapa x*6oo. 

35. Sindhu 22 thousand. 

36. Kachchha 36 thousand. 

37. SaurAshtra 55 thousand. 

38. LAtodesha 21 thousand. 

39. Atisindhu 10 thousand. 

40. Aivamukha 10 thousand; 

41. EkapAda xo thousand. 

42. Suryamukha zo thousand. 

43. EkabAhu 10 thousand. 

44 SafijSyu 10 thousand. 

43 Sivadesha 10 thousand. 

46. KAlahayafijaya 10 thousand. 

47. Lingodbhava xo thouiand. 

48. Bhadra xo thousand* 
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49. Davabhadra 10 thousand* 

50. Cha^ 36 thousand. 

31. VMta 36 thousand. 

52. Yamakoti 36 thousand. 

53. Romaka z8 croras. 

54. Tomara Sapftdalaksha. 

33. Karnkta Sap&dalaksha. 

36. Fingala Sapftdalaksha. 

37. StrZrkjya 3 lakh. 

38. Pulastya 10 lakh. 

39. munboja zo lakh. 

60. Kosala 10 lakh. 

6z. BUhika 4 thousand. 

62. La^kft 36 thousand. 


63. Kuru 64 thousand 

64. KMta z| lakh. 

63. VIdarbha 3 lakh. 

66. Vardbamftna 14 thousand* 

67. Sinhala 10 thousand. 

68. Fftadu 36 thousand. 

69. Bha;^9aka lakh. 

70. Blagadha 66 thousand. 

71. MfUasthftna 23 thousands 

72. Y&sana 40 thousand. 

73. Pakshal^u 4,000. 

74. F&hgu 60,000. 

73. Varendeka 30,ooo» 



NOTE 


THE MEANING OF THE WORD RAJPUT 


The Rajputs pride themselves on being Kshatriyas of noble descent 
belonging to the Vedic Aryan race. Unfortunately native writers impelled 
by bigotry and even by ignorance, owing to the fact that many Kshatriyas 
during the Aryo-Buddhistic period gave-up Aryan religion and Aryan 
practices and turned Buddhists, have expre^s^ an opinion that the 
Rajputs are not pure Kshatriyas and go so far as to invoke a question* 
able statement in the PurSnas to the effect that in the Kali age there 
would remain no Kshatriyas nor Vaiiyas (for the Vaifyas also, even in 
greater number, had turned Buddhists) but only two Varpas Brahmins 
and Sffdras. What is the value to be attached to these statements in 
the religious books of the Hindus and what is the true meaning of the 
term Rajput is a question which must be answered at the same time 
that we refute the adverse opinion of western scholars. 

There is not the least doubt that these statements of the PurSpas are 
valueless and historically considered they are interpolations in the Puri- 
pic texts promoted not indeed by malice but by bigotry and through 
enmity to the Buddhists. It will not be difficult to prove that earlier 
texts exist which show that the word Rajput is not a new word coined 
in about the 9th century A. D. but an old, a very old word and that it 
was usually used in a very honourable sense. Words sometimes do take 
up double meanings, one a good and the other a bad one, but it is well to 
remember that the bad sense is usually a later growth. Bfany examples 
may be given but the very word Brahmin will suffice. It originally indi- 
cated the highest Varpa or caste to whom the duty of preserving the 
Brahma or Veda was entrusted. But later on, we find that the duty ol 
supplying water and even of cooking fell to the lot of this caste and 
hence the word Brahmin now-a-days often means a cook or a waterman 
(A Hindi saying has it that a Brahmin mpsAt BabawM, Bhisti, Bhi* 
Ukort). In this way the term Rajput is sometimes applied to the illegiti- 
mate progeny of Kshatriyas or kings bom of mothers of lower castes. 
But that this is not its original or general meaning will appear from the 
following disquisition. 

At Alwar it was stated to us by some PSndits that the word 
Rajput meant a mixed-caste man as stated in a verse of the 
ppitiara Smriti ** WWfl/' Now it may be 

stated at once that there is no such line in the Pkrtfara Smfiti 
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as It is ordinarily known. If any copy of the Smriti has this line 
it is plaUdy an interpolation. There is also this eontradiction of this sup- 
posed statement of Parft&ara that the author of Shdra-Kamalkkaira looks 
upon Ugra as one wiio is popularly known as Rajput. An Ugra is the 
SOD of a Kshatriya from a §tidra woman and the author of fiudra-l^malA- 
kara adds the explanation ^ lift “ An Ugra 

is called Rajput in the spoken language.'* Now this view is also 
wrong but it undeniably shows that the text of Parftiara quoted above 
is spurious*. 

Rajput is a word which is indeed used sometimes in common parlance 
to denote the illegitimate sons of Rajput chiefs. But that it is not its 
ordinary meaning can be proved by the fact that the word is used so far 
back as the Mahftbhgrata in a good sense. In that ancient epic it indi- 
cates a Kshatriya generaUy •fW I 

II II 9(0 11^), but often times not an ordi- 
nary Kshatriya but one who is descended from a crowned king. It is 
sometimes urged that the Amarakofta does not give Rftjaputra as 
a synonym of Kshatriya. This is true but the Amarakola cannot claim to 
be an exhaustive dictionary and even if a word is not given in a 
Koibi or dictionary, it is no proof to hold that it has no existence or has 
not a particular meaning. Words in dead languages are to be known 
from use by classical authors and the word R&japutra has been used in 
the sense of a Kshatriya in hundneds of places in the Mahftbhftrata. One 
instance of such use in the Mahftbhftrata will suffice. Other flokas might 
be quoted using the word Rajput in the same or higher sense even in the 
Mah&bh&rata ; but it is unnecessary to quote many instances. The 
following verse from &ntiparva Adhy&ya 64 shows that R&japutra 
is often used in the simple sense of a Kshatriya; 

(WW) I guT b’lw M 

R&japutra is very often used in a higher sense also, nay even the word 
R&japutrl is often used in the Virftta Parva in addressing Draupadl, 
whm the sense 'daughter of a king* does not appear to be intended, 
but merely a high-bom Kshatriya lady. It may further be noted that 
Bhavabh&ti of the 7th century A.D. uses the word R&japutri in addressing 
Kausalyk where the same sense is intended, viz., not the daughter of a 
king ; but merely a high-born Kshatriya lady, Bftpa in the Harsbacharita 
similarly uses the word Rftjaputra to denote a Kshatriya soldier. 

It may be objected that the word Rftjaputra occurs in Pftpini where a 
sense somewhat different from Rftjanya is intended to be conveyed by 
it. The Sfttra is very important and clearly shows that the word 


• The Pasifara Smfiti is intended for the Kali age and if it had intended 
to preacai that there were no Xidiatriyas in the Kali age» itcottt&imt have 
contained many proviskns specially pteserihed lor the Kalnriitynii. 
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Rljaputra has been in use since even the days of P&nini. It is used there 
not in its etymological or literal sense but it plainly has an acquired 
individual meaning. The siitra is a.s follows : 

( 4-2-41 ). This precedes another Shtra < 1 ^ 
( 4"2-39 ) and means that where the sense of collection is 
intended the affix 5^ or is to be added to these words. Thus 
Rajaka would mean a collection of R&jas; R&janyaka would mean 
a collection of Rkjanyas or Kshatriyas and Rkjaputraka would mean i* 
collection of Rajputs. Now it is not necessary here that R&janya and 
Rftjaputra should have different senses, for P&nini is more concerned with 
words than with meanings. However, this point apart, it is clear that 
RRjaputra is not used here in its literal sense i. e. son of a king for a collec- 
tion of sons of a king would be meaningless. It may be used in the sense 
of princes generally as one may speak of a collection of many princes 
i. e. sons of different kings. In short in our view this shtra does not 
show that the word RRjaputra has only a literal sense or has any bad 
sense in it. On the contrary as Stated above it shows that RRjaputra 
may mean something more than a RRjanyR or ordinary Kshatriya i. e. 
a high*bom Kshatriya, one who not only bdlongs to the varna or caste of 
a king but is bom in a kingly family. It seems that the word is often 
used in this sense in the MahRbhRrata though it is also often a synonym 
of RRJanya which means an ordinary Kshatriya. 

It is at least certain from PRnini ^d from the MahRbhRrata that the 
word is an old word in use from thousands of years and not a word which 
came into use in the 9th century A. D. (as some believe) and does not 
mean an illegitimate son or a mixed-caste man. Even in BRpa's Harsha- 
diaiita the word is used in the sense of a high-bom Kshatri3ra. BRpa's 
use of the word is good proof of the fact that the word is not a new word. 
How and why it came into prominence in about the ninth century or the 
the tentfi or even eleventh may be mplained as follows. After the ex- 
pulsion of Buddhism from India, caste began to stiffen gradnally till it 
became rigid in the third sub-period of our history as we shall show in 
our third volume. We may mtidpate a little and state that every caste 
began to limit its field, especially for purposes of marriagor to families 
which were known to be pure and nnmixed. That there were kingly 
families in India in the 7th century which belonged to the Kshatriya 
varpa is undisputed from the statements of Hiuen Tsanj^ quoted in our 
first volume. But K8hatri3ras had turned Buddhists by scores and lost 
touch with the Aryan practioes pertaining to Kshatriyas. Such families 
were now rigorously excluded. And further distance made it difficult 
to detarmine the exact iiature of the caste purity of families and it became 
the tendency not only among Kshatriyas but among Brahmins ^ 
VaMyas also to fonn snb-castes based on provinces* so that tSie queetto 
of the purity of families realdiiig in distant provinces might not arise 
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Hence it is that about the beginning of the nth century Rajputs confined 
themselves to the tract where the Kshatriya kingly families were chiefly 
gathered. And the .status of Kshatriya was naturally confined to those 
who could prove descent from undoubted Kshatriya kings within the 
memory of the generation and had not to depend on bardic legends, bro- 
ken as they were by many centuries of Buddhist and foreign rule. The 
word R&japutra became, therefore, of special importance and the thirty-six 
royal families of Kshatriyas were enumerated, marriage within which 
groups was considered proper. We need not wonder that those families 
were chiefly confined to what is now called Rajaputana and the adjoining 
portions of Central India where, as the religious map appended to our 
first volume shows, Hinduism was very strong even in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang and Buddhism had not much hold upon the people, Kshatri- 
yas and Rajputs outside these limits were looked upon as not un- 
doubted Kshatriyas. And it is thus that the gulf between the cen- 
tral tract Rajputs and the Kshatriyas of Bengal and th: Deccan arose. 
It must be noted that Rajputs who have now given their name Rfij- 
puNlnfi to this central tract can all trace their descent step by stp 
to some known king ruling in the 7th and 8th centuries A. D. It 
may seem strange but it is nevertheless true that such descendants 
of one man in the 9th century or even the 12th may be 
reckoned at this day by ^ousands. The Rajput has thus preserv^ the 
purity of his race unquestionably from the 8th century onward down 
to this day in a manner not to be found in any other caste, not even Brah- 
mins in India, or any people in the whole world. 

Inspite of the extreme purity of race which the Rajputs have pre- 
served through nearly a thousand years of their histo^, it is indeed 
almost a mystery, how the myth could arise that in the Kali age there 
were on)g var^ vis., the Brahmins and the Sudras, a myth which 
has so baaefully influenced writers of commentaries on the Sacred texts 
of Snifitis. This mystery will, however, disappear if one looks at the 
religious map appended to Vol. 1 . These writers of commentaries and 
treatises on law belong to the south and Buddhism prevailed far more 
extensively in these parts and even in tiie north than in the middle land. 
The Kshatriyas in these parts had also contracted marriage relationa with 
Non-Aryan local, tribes more extensively than those in the middle 
land.. The Kshatriyas of the south, the Marmthas, consequently 
lost communion wi^ the Kshatii]ras of Rljputfina edien caste became 
rigid, as also the Kshatriya^ of the east and the north. The Kshatriyas 
of Bengal and Oudh hgd contracted marriage rdations with 
the Khasas and other Mongolian races of the north. The orthodOK 
Kshatriyas, therefore, of the middle country exdnded tiMse Kshatriyas of 
the east and the south from their 1 M; and to tills day tiisyiffi adhere 
to their ukwilhngness to Idrm marxisis ralatioos witit lbhalti|Nh Jftinilies 
of the sontiLand the east 
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The Brahmins had not turned Buddhists in any great numbers and had 
not lost touch with the Vedas and the Vedic sansk&ras or practices. The 
other two varpas on the other hand had become Buddhists in thousands 
and had lost all touch with the Vedic religion. When, Buddhism being 
overthrown, these came back to Hinduism, most of them had forgotten 
their gotras and had no knowledge of the g&yatri and they were naturally 
looked upon as Madras. They still adhered to certain practices of their 
own and kept their distinctness as Kshatriyas and Vaiiyas. The bigoted 
Brahmins could not assign to the descendants of Pulaketin and others 
who had performed the most orthodox Vedic sacrifices, the status of Ksha- 
triyas in the newly constituted Hindu society and gradually the opinion 
gained strength that in the Kali age there remained only two varnas the 
Brahmins and the Sudras, and found expression in the Pur&nic text 
When this happened is not quite clear but that it is 
an interpolation of a date later than the loth century A. D. and that it 
arose in the south or the east cannot be gainsaid. The existence of 
lUbatriyas in the south was never disputed in the ist century A. D. as 
may be seen from the expression in one of the Nasik 

cave inscriptions of Gotamlputra (Ind. Ant. p. 37) which means who 
crushed the pride of Kshatriyas.*' It is wrongly stated here that " these 
Kshatriyas are the native Indian princes of Rftjputftna, Gujarat and Central 
India.** These parts were never invaded by Gotamlputra. What the epithet 
means is that Gotamlputra &takarni who was a §fidra and who came from 
Dhanakataka had humbled the pride of the Kshatriyas, of course, of the 
Deccan itself. There were Kshatriyas in the Deccan itself at that time vis., 
the Bishtrakhtas and others and one need not go to Rijaputina of the 
modem day to* find Kshatriyas in the xst century A. D. Then again we 
know that there were Kdiatriyas in the Deccan and the South in the 7th 
century A. D. Not only Hiuen Tsang describes the Pallavas of Kipchi 
and the Chftlukyas of Badfimi as Kshatriyas, but the stone and copper re- 
cords of these families distinctly state that they had performed Alva- 
medha and other Vedic sacrifice and that they claimed to be Kshatriyas 
e. g. in the epithet inscribed on the walls of a temple at 

MadnriL It seems, therefore^ certain that the theory that there were no 
Kshatriyas in the Kali age had not arisen till the seventh century A. D. 

lUs tbaory again is contradicted to our mii^ by the Parfifara Smiriti 
HmII which is specially intended lor the Kali age. In this Smfiti various 
tests give special provisions for Kshatriyas and Vaifyas. If indeed in 
tte KaU age them were no Kshatriyas and Vaifyas where was the 
neosnity of thff fp fw fya^ isovtsions intended for these varnas ? 

The Smfiti does not contemplate, therefore, the non-existence of 
these varpas and as this Sniriti may be assigned to the 7th or 8th century 
one may infer that this view had not arisen yet. The Parifiara Smriti 
to onr mind to the sooth as the sanctity of the Seto Tirtha is 

Vadally estoUed in it Bot whether it arose in the south or the north, 
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it certainly does not look upon Kshatriyas as non-existent in the 
Kali age. 

The ^lidra KamaUUcara was composed at Benares and by a Deccani 
Brahmin. It, therefore, reflects the sentiment of the soutib and the east. 
Kshatriyas of the central part where the word Rajput came into special 
vogue looked down upon Kshatriyas of the south and east, not in the 
9th and loth centuries but later, as we shall show that marriage relations 
between these continued to take place in these centuries. It seems, there- 
fore, that this view arose in later centuries and it arose in the east and 
tho south. Legal writers took it up and worked it to its natural conse- 
quences. Even the Rajputs who then prided and still pride themselves 
upon being good Kshatriyas were consequently looked upon by these 
writers as Ugras and the theory further grew that Kshatriyas had no 
gotras of their own but took the gotras of their Purohitas. It is not neces- 
sary here to pursue the subject further ; but we may conclude by saying 
that the dictum that the Rajputs are Ugras is not only not correct but is 
further based upon a view cd later growth that there were no Kshatriyas 
in the Kali age. The text is historically speaking an 

interpolation. At best it must be explained by interpreting it to mean 
not that there would be no Kshfltriyas in the Kali age throughout, but 
from some time in later centuries when the Kali age would be at its 
extreme point. We have for the present to ignore this text and to hold 
that Kshatriyas do exist still and that the Rajputs are the purest portions 
of them, the word Rajput meaning a high-bom Kshitriya. 
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THE GOTRAS OF THE RAJPUTS 

Having examined the evidence which is supposed to prove that 
the PratihSra and other Rajput tribes were Gujars originally, and 
found it insufficient to establish the conclusion that these tribes 
are foreigners, we will proceed to sketch the evidence which goes 
to show that the Rajputs are the descendants of Vedic Aryans* 
And the first item of evidence which presents itself to us is the 
fact that the Rajputs have the same gotras and Pravaras as 
those laid down in the Vedic SQtias and have carefully preserved 
their memory to this day. The gotra and Pravara system as 
laid down in the several Sutras of the Vedas preserves among 
Indo-Atyans the memory of descent in a manner not to be wit- 
nessed anywhere else in the world. The Indian Aryans who pro- 
fess the Vedic faith have to recite at every religious ceremony, 
their gotra and Pravara before beginning the ceremony apd in 
this way the memory of the Vedic ancestors from whom the 
reciter is descended is kept alive from day to day and generation 
to generation. The Brahmins of India have thus kc^t up the 
memory of their descent for at least.3000 years «. e, ftem the 
time when the Vedic Satras were mostly composed end possi- 
bly for 5000 years, before which time the Vedas were probably 
composed. The Kshatriyas or Rajputs too have kept up the 
memory of their gotras religtously and. tenaciously. In foct 
eiHgrty>hic evidence extending over two thousand ^ears shows 
that the Kshatriyas and the Rajputs were careful and proud to 
record their gotras in thdir inscriptions* And the gotras of the 
principal Rajput families of the jnresent day are the same as 
those mentioned in thak ancient records on stone and copper 
and .we well bdieve toat the Rji^puts are the de- 
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semdantf of Oie Vedic Ksbatiiyas. Thus the gotns of the sup* 
poeed Agniknla dans are from their gotiodichlra recorded hy 
CoL Tod, (the word gotrSchira is probably wronj^ used here 
Iq^ Tod : it diould have been gotrochcfaSia whidi means the 
redtal of one's gotra) are as follows : the Chihaminas are of 
the Vatsa gotra with five pravaras ; the Q^okyas are of the 
Bhiradvija gotra with three pravaras and the Paramiras ate of 
the VaStshtha gotra with three pravaras. (The PratOuira's gotra 
has not yet been ascertained from inquiry or from record.) 
Now the same gotras are mentioned in ancient inscriptions of 
these tribes as we have already shown. The gotra of Ae Para* 
mSras is thus mentioned in the Udepur Prafesti and in many 
other records, notably for instance in the following line-q%g-if)- 

n in the PltanSrSyana in- 
scription (Ind. Ant. XLV) ; and the ParamSras all over India 
whether in the Deccan or in Rajputana still possess the same 
gotra. The gotra of the Chilukyas again is mentioned in the 
Haihaya record already noticed while the gotra of the GiSha* 
minas is mentioned in the Bijolia inscription (J. Ben. R. A. S. 
VoL LV. p. 41) in the line 9^ |. The 

gotra of the RSthodas is Gautama while that of the Guhi* 
lots is Baija^jAyana as mentioned in their records. The gotras 
thus mentioned in ancient records are still the gotras professed 
by these Rajput dans and it may, therefore, well be inferred 
that both the possession of gotras and their continual redtal 
and remembrance to this day go to support if not to establish 
their descent from Vedk ancestors. 

This evidence, however, of long standing tradition is souj^t 
th be impeached dh the ground that when these Rajput dans 
transformed from barbarians into orthodox Kdiatriyas 
about the sixdr or seventh century AT), th^ took these gotras 
from their Brahmin Pnrdiitas ,* and the role as given in the 
Sdtras that die Kdiatiiyas are to use their Purohitas’ gotras (jlr- 
fllMnd d9l^)'is quoted in support of this view. Now this-is an- 
odwrexam^ of how wrong ideas arise by miscoinoqptiott among 
OBtsdvesa^ how such misconceptions of some of our osm Fto* 
diti lead astrqr western sdidam and antiquarians. author 
df tba ttBiito caBBHVtajy HitUubaii on' 
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bas indeed wrongly laid down the maxim that the Kshatriyas 
have no gotias of their own and that they are to use the gotias 
of the<r Purohitas. This comment of VijiiSnefvaia on the text of 
the Snsfiti making maiiiage of Dvijas or Ai^j^ans outside the 
gotra alone as valid has now-a^days become generally accepted 
and European scholars naturally resort to it when they explain 
the mention of gotias in inscriptions by Kshatiiya kings. But 
the mention of gotras by kings in inscriptions cannot have been 
of any importance if these gotras of the kings were adventitious 
and were to be borrowed from their Purohitas and were liable to 
be changed with the change of Purohitas. The ChSluk 3 ras of 
BadSmi for instance and the Pallavas of KSfichl would not have 
cared to record in every grant they made WT8? FT* 

sn^ and STTFJ[r»Wn>rwt if these gotias were not their 

own. The rule of the Sfltias FHIH ) has evidently 

been misinterpreted by VijflSnrfvara and we have not the small* 
est doubt that the Kshatriyas of ancient days had and the Raj- 
puts of modem time have gotias of their oam. When, therefore, 
in ancient records we find mention of gotras we must hold that 
the Kshatriyas must have mentioned the gotras fipom pride in 
mentioning their gotra showing their descent from Aryan an* 
cestois. Nay in ancient times the gotra was the onty method 
of distinguishing families and Bra hm i n s and Kshatri}^ 
mentioned their gotras both firom jnide and from necessity to 
distinguish their families as we mention the surnames now* 
a-days which are in fact derived faom gotras themselv es. 
Thus in an inscription on a Toiana at Barhnt we h<w 

nrtf JOT ritywr at 

whi ch has translated as follows Gateway erec- 

ted by king DhanaUmti bom of queen of the Vatsa family, 
aonof Agarijasonof queen of Gota ( K a nts a ) famity andgrandson 
of Wtig Bisadeva aim of queen of Gi^ famity.*' Hem tiw 
differant gotias of die qoeen*modMr, griuid mother and gmak 
^aadmiother are hononmbly mantfooed with the ohjeet d 
showing that the queens in the sevenl genentfona M tm 
of Aryan g o tras. But Cunningham here obeervei 
anumg Rajputs are still known by their famity namas. Th« 
ammee are gotra . names . The explanation of this fast ■ Alt 
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ill aeeordance with the precept of the Smriiis, the Rajas were con- 
sidered to be of the gotras of their Purohitas.” Here is the 
«aimfl dictum wrpngly interpreted by VijfiSneSvaia responsible 
for the misapprehension of so noted a scholar and antiquarian 
as Cunningham (see Cumiingham’s Barhut pp. 127-130). For if 
the gotra is not of the Raja’s family but of his Purohita, where 
is the incentive to mention it especially with regard to the 
femily of the queens ? Evidently the rule was not then under- 
stood as it is now and as we proceed to show in the detailed 
note on this subject the dictum of the §rauta SQtras really meant 
that when kings had to perform sacrifices they were to select the 
Adhvaryu and other priests of the same Pravara as his Purohita ; 
for the king himself could not continually sit as the YajamSna 
or the sactificer and had always to give power to his Purohita as 
his substitute and hence the sacrificial priests should be of the 
same Pravara (and not gotra) as the Purohita ; in view of the 
Ud that sacrificial procedure differed in different Pravaras. 
We have not the smallest doubt as shown in our note that 
the provisions of the several §rauta Setras themselves show 
that the Kshatri3ras have gotras of their own and 
that Wjfiineivara’s dictum in his MitSkshari is wrong. 

But if any doubt remains, it will be dissipated by the epigra- 
phic evident itself already noted. VijfilneSvara lived in the 
X2th or 13^ century in the Deccan Kamatic at Kalyan where 
^ere were few or no Rajput families. The evidence of inscrip- 
tions of the zoth and zith centuries of Rajputs in Northemindia 
show no trace of the maxim that Kshatriyas have no gotras of 
their own and have to take the gotras of their Purohitas or pre- 
ceptors. These inscriptions show that the gotraaof thb different 
Rajput dans Were uuheative of their descent from those ances- 
ton. Thus rdicn Va&htha created the first Paramira and 
gave him his gotra he did not do so because he was his Purohita 
bat because he was his creator. Similarly in the Kalachliri 
HaOia]m inscription lurticed before, the CfaSlukya warrior bom 
'h&ax tire handful of wato in Dropa’s hands has Drona's gotta 
vis., the Bbirad^ja not because Dropa was his preceptor or 
fhndflta but prageneiator. The line distinctiy is 
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m I I^Alt^WKIwl . Then again the 

ChBhamSnas wete of the Vatsa gotra and the legend given in 
one of their inscriptions is that they were bom Jrom a Brahmin 
of the Vatsa gotra (^: Srr I 

in another ii^cription the first ChShamSna 
is said to have been bom from the eyes of the Vatsa l^hi him- 
self. These instances will suffice to prove that in the gth and 
zoth centuries no such idea was entertained as is done by VijftS* 
nefvara. These stories of the birth of warriors from the fire of 
Vafiishtha or the handful of Bhiradvaja are plainly m)rths but 
they clearly are based on the fact that the Paramiras and the 
Chllukyas in the loth and iith centuries were reputed to be of 
Vafiish^a and Bhfiradvaja gotra by descent and not by disciple- 
ship. Thus gotra even for Kshatriyas meant descent from the gotra 
ancestor and hence the poetic bards invented some stories <diow- 
ing the descent of these clans from these ancestors. Thus inter- 
preted these inscriptions clearly prove that in centuries prece- 
ding the MitSksharS, Rajputs and Kshatriyas were certainly 
believed to have gotras of their own, gotras which indicated 
descent. It seems probable that at the time of the Mitikshara, 
Kshatriyas in the south had begun to forget their gotras ; and 
that Brahmin orthodoxy was not willing to accept as Kshatriyas 
those who during Buddhistic times had entirely lost toudi with 
Aryan ceremonies and were being now received back into Hin- 
duism. Having forgotten their own gotras in Buddhistic times 
they were held to belong to the gotras of their Purohitas. Vij- 
fi5ne§vara interpreted the sQtra rfini in a conveni- 

ent manner and propounded the theory that Kshatriyas had 
no gotras of their own but had according to Vedic precept to 
take the gotras of their Purohitas or preceptors. 

Whatever the explanation of this wrong statement of the 
MitSksharS, there is no doubt about its being wroi^ and of the 
fact that Kshatriyas and Rajputs from centuries preceding the 
MitSksha^ had gotras of their own, gotras which indicated 
descent. In fact even now the Rajputs of Rajputana and 
dsewfaeie have gotras which are different from ^e gotras of 
their Pmokitas as we ascertained fix>m inquiries specally made 
on the sulqect, the result of which is embodied in the noteattach- 
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ed hereto. The question may here be asked, how it is that 
Kshatriyas and Brahmins and even Vaiiyas have the same 
gotras. How is it that Kshatriyas of the solar and lunar lines 
could have Brahmin EUshis for their ancestors ? We will dis- 
cuss this question also in detail in our note, but it is necessary 
to indicate here the answer to this question. It will be a reve- 
lation to many persons that in ancient times down to the period 
at which we have arrived, caste in India was not hard-bound as 
it is to-day, especially in the three higher castes which formed the 
Aryan element in the population. Not only Brahmins and Ksha- 
triyas married from one another's caste but even changed their 
caste easily. Thus many Vedic and Puranic legends show how 
Kshatriyas became Brahmins and Brahmins became Kshatriyas. 
The Rishis of Pravaras and even of gotras it will be a revelation 
to many are both K^atriyas and Brahmins indiscriminately, 
that is to say, in the Pravara Rishis of many Brahmins there 
are Kshatriya kings as ancestors and in the Pravara ^his of 
Kshatriyas there are Brahmin ^his also. It is indeed a really 
unsectariau affair viz., the Pravara system as it has been laid 
down from the Vedic age ; thou^ some attempt is made in the 
Srauta Sfltras to differentiate between Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
it is only the beginning of the cleavage between the ttvo ; but 
in actual practice through all the intervening centuries down to 
this day the gotras and Pravaras are the same for Brahmins and 
Rajputs and even for VaiS 3 ras, the three classes of the Aryan 
race. Consequently we may be sure that the Rajput claim to 
Ar3ran descent, to descent from the Kshatriyas of the Vedic 
times is not at all ill-founded but is founded on long tradition 
extending back to thousands of years before the Christian era. 
When and why these Vedic Aryans migrated into Rajputana 
we shall try to discover in the next chapter from legend as wdl 
as from history. 
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M ote--GoliiS d Hodm Rajpnt UaX&m with the gotm el their 
PnroUtis. 


No. SUte. 


Rajpnt family. 


Gotra of the 
Fnrohita. 


1 Udepur.J^ungarpur Guhilota 

etc. 

2 Jodhpur, Rutlam etc. R&^od 


Baijavapa 


Gautama 


3 Jaipur Alwar . . Kachhaviha • . Minava 


4 Bundi-Kota 


, Cbauhan 


Vatsa .. 


5 Bijolia in Udepur . . Paramira . - Vatishtha 

6 Dhar (Maratha) . . Paramira . . Vaiishtha 


7 Bhavanagar . . ■ . Gulula 

I Dbolera, Taluka Chndasama 

Dhunduka. 

9 Kachchha, Navanagar J&deja 
Gondal Morvi Raj- 
kot, etc. 

to Dhrangdhra, Limdi, Jhala . . 
Vakaner, Patan. 

II Lunavada in Rewa- Chalukya 

A Pethapnra. (Solankbi). 

12 Rewa Bundelkband . . Vkgbela 

(Solankbi}. 

13 Kashmir •• ..Jammuvai 


Samsiyaaa. 


BhSradviJa. 


Gautama. 


Atri • . 


Atri .. 


M&rkandeya 


Bbaradvaja m 


Karisba. 


KIshyapa. 


Bbaradvaja ^ Vatis^a (new 
Cbandrktri). 

Bbaradvaja •• Valisbtba. 


t4 Gidhaur. Bengal .. Chaadella .. Chantotreya^ ^iyapa. 


15 Ddbi represented Tnar •• 
by ntap (Jaipur) 

tdKanani • . • Oabeiwai 


Vaiyaghrapadya Bhiradvija. 



NOTE 


GOTRA AND PRAVARA 

We have already stated our view that Kshatriyas have gotras at their 
own and that Vij^eivara*s dictum in the MitaUiaril that they, having 
no gotras of their own. have to borrow those of their Pnrohitas. is wrong. 
But the question is often asked how can Brahmins and Kshatriyas have 
the same gotras. if gotras are to indicate descent and not disdpleship ? 
For it is believed that the Kshatriyas are not descended from Brahmin 
Rishis but are bom in the solar or lunar Vamtas. This doubt often puzzled 
bards and poetic writers of inscriptions who. therefore, invented fanciful 
stories about the origin of Kshatriya families. We think that a minute 
examination of the subject of gotra and Pravara will solve this difficulty 
and we accordingly proceed to examine the subject from the beginning 

According to the latest view the gotrar— Rishi tsra son or rather a de» 
scendant of one of the seven Rishis (BfRi'if) with the addition of the 
eighth Agastya who is outside the well-known Saptaishis (see the dictum) 
olBaudWyana; OTUft 

This means that the original Indo-Aryan families were considered to be 
eight viz., 1. Vitvtmitra. 2. Jamadagni. 5. Bharadvija. 4. Gautama, 5. 
^tri. 6. Vatish^. 7. KUyapa and 8. Agasfya. 

But an important iloka in the Mahabhirata takes us still further back 
and states that there originally were four gotras only 

I II («t. V. 

These ancient four gotras 1 Angiras 2 Kafyapa 3 Vafishiha and 4 Bhfigii 
are supported by the Pravaridhayas also in the seve^ Siitras wffich 
always begin with the Bhfigu PTavaia. (It is hence that the Bhagavad* 
glta has the lina IlgtEffovt indeed the first of the great or 

Pravara Rishis). Now this shows that when the first or solar race Indo* 
Aryan invaders came to India there were lour family stocks vis.. 1 Bhfigu, 
2 Angiras, 3 Valishtha and 4 Kalyapa. These were the patriarchs so to say 
being the mind-born sons of the creator. And they were progenitors of 
all tlic three Aryan classes (which w^re not castes yet) Brahmins. Kshatri- 
yas and Vai^yas. They in fact were not Brahmin Rishis but Aryan 
Rishis. 

Now Bhfigu's name does not appear in the Saptarshi but that of his 
descendant Jamadagni does ; so also Angiras is substituted by his two 
gmdSDiis Bhandvll]a and Gautama. Thereiore. in okte do do Bs ttWte 
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tilt later 8 stockt we have to add Atri, Vitvamitra aad Agaatya. It ia 
dear that the Atri stock represents the second horde of Aryan invaders 
viz., the lunar race Aryans, as the sfeon is looked upon as a son of Atii 
and the lunar race A^ans have generally the Atri gotra. Agastya ia 
entirely a new addition but it also took place in Vedic times, for Agastya 
is a Vedic Rishi while Vifv&mitra an Indo-Aryan Kshatriya became a 
Brahmin and a Pravaxa Rishi by his austerities, also in Vedic days when 
caste was still of the nature of dass and families could give up their here- 
ditary avocation aad take up another, espedally the priestly intellectual 
one. Vitvimitra's, therefore, was a Solar race Kshatriya stock whidi be- 
came priests by his intelligence and his high religious merit. Thus the 
old history of gotra ga^Breserved in the Mah&bharata shows that the 
ancient Rishis can wdl be the progenitors of Brahmins and Kshatriyas. 

The same condusion is further supported by a study of the Fravaras, 
What is Pravara is not known generally ev^n to the most learned Pandits 
for this question is rarely studied by them. A study of the Pravart- 
dhySyas of the several SOtras disdoses the fact that Pravara Rishis are 
those ancestors in one's family who have composed hymns in the Rigveda 
and who have praised Agni by those hymns or shktas. The sacrificer in 
redting Pravara is supposed to pray to Agni and tell him that he is the 
descendant of those Rishis who have praised him by their hymns in the 
Rigveda. ' In fact the sacrificer calls upon the Agni by the name of his 
Rishi. The Apastamba Sfitra ^ commented on 

fRTRWRJ. t 

sacrificer is connected with the Pravara Rishis by descent and not by 
disdpleship. The word Rishi jg. explained by another Sfltra ^ 

as meaning the compodM of mantras or hymns. Now the gotra 
Rishi may not be a Mantralcrit or composer of hymns. He is any famous 
descendant of the Pravara Rishi who gave his name or a fresh start to 
the particular branch sprung from him. This proves the truth of the 
dictum that gotras are innumerable, while the number of Pravarts is 
fixed, for the composers of Vedic hymns must be fixed in number. Now 
the further declare^ ^ ^ 

if " One may redte one, two, three, but not lour, nor 

moie than five^ Rishis.*' That is to say even if there are more than five 
ooB^osers of hymns In one’e ancestry, one caimot mention 'Inoie than 
five. This explains how there are usually .three and sofnetimes five 
Pravara Rishis but never lour nor more than five. The gotra Rishi is‘ 
eitlier one of these Rishis or their descendants. 

Thus for espample, the BharadvSja gotra has three X^avaras Angirasa, 
Blsha^tya and BNfradvtja, Bharadvija the gotra Rishi being one 'of 
tfie three Pravara Rishis. But the Vatsa gotra has five Pravaras Bhir- 
gava, Chyivana^ Apiiav8iia» Anrva aad JSmadagnya, Vatsa not bebig dne 
8 
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of these but some noted descendant of Jmnadagni who gave his name 
to a special branch. One more provision of the Sdtiaa must be noticed 
before we proceed. The Satras declue that the Adhvaryu priest should 
xedte the Pravara Rishis in the order of ascent while the HotA is to recite 
them in the order of descent. This further shows that Pravara and gotra 
mean descent and not disdpleship. Thus Angiras, Bfihaspati, and 
Bharadvftja is the descending line as also Bhpgu, Chyavana, Apnav&na, 
Urva and Jamadagni.* 

Now it may be asked how a Kshatriya bom in the lunar or solar line 
f . $„ from the moon or the sun can have these Pravara Rishis or composen 
of Vedic hymns in their ancestry. But if we scan the list of the Pravara 
Rishis. we find therein many names of kings of the solar and lunar line. 
In fact it would be a revelation to many that the composers of Rigveda 
hymns were drawn from all classes. Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaityae. 
Thus, for instance, Mindhata, Ambarlsha, Yuvanatva, Trasadasyu, 
Purukutsa etc. who are Pravara Rishis are names of noted solar line Idngt. 
while Sunahotra, Ajatiddha etc,, are lunar race kings. It seems that the 
Bhpgu gapa and the Angirasa gaua Pravaras mostly contain names of 
Kshatriya kings, a fact which we proceed presently to show. But we may 
first notice the fact that an examination of the jieveral Pravaras given in 
the PravarAdhyAyas also shows that many IiCshAtriyas became Brahmins 
even in Vedic times. Wo will enumerate these cases, First we have the 
case of Garga who was originally a Kshatriya being a son of Bhumanyu, 
son of Vitatha, son of Bharata, son of Dushyanta a well-imown lunar 
line king. This Garga and his descendants ’ became Brahmins as is 
the Vlyu PurSpa also. f I 

PravarUhyfts show that tho Gbrgyaa aie mrationed among tha 
Xagirasa ga^^. Thus AivaUlyana says 

nii4 5^5^ II i Hew we have to explain 

how the Gargas could go into the Angirasa stock, being themselves 
Innar race Kshatriyas. The only explanation possible is that they 
became Brahmins, adopted into the stock 

through &ni* The alternative idea of AchAxyaship cannot be enter- 
tained as started by Mr. Pargitar who has touched this subject in hii 
study of the PuxApas and of the solar and lunar dynasties and who 
observes (J, R. A. S. 19 x 9 PA n ch Al a dynasty) ** Kshatriyas who became 
Brahmins were incorporated into Brahmin families, either in the £cbArya 
fotca or by Adoption and were not allowed to stprt a new line like Viivt- 
^tn." Fw ihA idM of ichitya gotia is iaooiiaittBat with the basie 

id.ao<Ptavaiaaia..thatthe YajaialaaoiiacdfloethMtogcay toApi 
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and identify him with his ancestral Vedic Rishi. The only way Garga 
could do this was by way of adoption into the Angirasa family for ha 
could then pray to Agni " Kindly look upon me as my ancestor Angiraa 
who has praised thee in such and such a hymn.'* The second thing 
we glean from this episode is that these Brahmins are called by the Vtyu 
Pur&^a Brahmins endowed with Kshatriya power. 

From this we can gather the importance of the term Brahma-Kshatrm* 
Kullna often applied to Kshatriyas, an importace of which we will taka 
notice further on. 

Similar is the case of the Kkiavas. Ka^va was born in the Lunar line 
and was an ancestor of Duahyanta. His Pravara is Angirasa, Ajamldha, 
Kftnva. Similar again is the case of Vishpuvardhana whose Pravara is 
Angirasa. P&urukutsa, Tr&sadasyava. The V&yu distinctly states that 
Vishnuaprdhna was a descendant of Trasadasyu who was a son of Puru- 
kutsa. a Solar king and he became a Brahmin attaching himseli to the 
Angirasa stock. Another example is that of Mudgala who was a son of 
Bharmyatva of the lunar line. His descendants became Brahmins and 
attached themselves to the Angirasa Paksha, 

(IprRW: I tj^ssrf^: 7% II ^ig. Hence their Prn- 

varas are Angirasa, Bh&rmyatva, Maudgalya. Now here an alternative 
Pravara is given by Atvklayana 

Triksha who is substiutted for Angirasa is a Kshatriya king 
and an ancestor of Bharmyatva, Triksha, Bharmyat and Mudgala being 
all Kshatriyas of the Pknchaia lunar line. This, therefore, is a Pravara 
wherein no supposed Brahmin comes in but all are Kshatriyas. The same 
is the case with the Haritas. Their Pravara is Angirasa, Ambarlsha, 
Yauvanatva. Herein also an alternative is allowed and Angirasa is to be 
substituted by M&ndhatri. The Pravara would then be Mandhatp, 
Ambarlsha, Yauvankiva. Now these three are the names of three famous 
Solar line kings and in this Pravara no Brahmin enters. The Vftyu gives 
the line as foUows Sig: I - 

^ II gwr^: to to: i 

I ^ 5^r: 

II These lines show that the Bralunins with the Hiilta gotea 
have a Fravar in which all are Kshatriya longs* Theee changes, it 
must be remembered, took place in Vedic timtiu The descendants of 
Harita became Brahmins though he. was bom in the solar line with 
Yanvanl&va, as father, Ambarisba as grandfather and MindBltfi as great 
grandfather who are all Fsravara Rishis^. composers of Vedic hymns. 
If Brahmins have Kshatriya kings as Pravara Rishis, where is the won. 
der that Kshatriyas have Brahmins as Pravara Rishis ? II in Vedic timcg 
XUiatriyas could become Brahmins (which is the Pratilona or levms 
pfoossi) ; soii^ Brahmins coold bsoonm lOhatriyas (whidi is Analom 
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process). Indeed this change of a higher caste into a lower could take place 
down to mediaeval times, for we know Brahmin families like those of 
Chacha and Lalliya of Sind and Kabul became Kshatriyas and the 
Kshatriya Bhatis became Vaisyas in later times still. 

To return to our subject, we have said that such instances ot Kshatriyas 
being Pravara Rishis occur in the Angirasa and Bhfigu stocks. We will 
now 'give instances from the latter stock The A&valftyana Sfitra contains 
the following Pravaras which consist plainly of Kshatriyas (i) 

Here Prithu and Vena are clearly Kshatriya kings and 
the ^yetagotris attach themselves to the Bhfigu Paksha, (2) 

V Hwe also Divodfaa and Va- 

dhryaftva as well as Mitrayu are Kshatriya kings and the Pravara is 
attached to Bhrigu Paksha : (3) JpflRIsrt fspnt 

Now Gritsnmada is a king and a Kshatriya ; he is tlie 
noted author of the hymns in the second Mandala of the Rigvada. 
His story is given in the Mahabhtrata (Anu. Ch. 30). Gritsamada was 
the son of king Vltahavya and becaxne a Brahmin by the simple word 
of Bhfigu. Gritsamada was adopted by §unahotra. Gritsamada's 
son was Suhotra whose son was Varchas in whose line was bom §unaka 
who gave his name to a gotra. Therefore the §unaka-gotris have the 
simple Pravara Gritasmada or the triple Pravara Bh&rgava, §aunhotra, 
Girtsamada. These instances show that Kshatriya Pravaras occur also in 
the Bhfigu stock. There are some stray instances of Kshatriya names 
in the Pravara ganas of Vi§v&mitra and Atri but not of Vasishtha and 
Agastya so far as we can see. 

The above details will show that in Vedic times even» certain Kshatriyas 
became Brahmins and in doing so affiliated themselves to certain l^a- 
varas or rather stocks of Brahmins. The instances recorded of Brahmins 
becoming Kshatriyas are rare and we remember only one instance viz., that 
of Bharadv&ja who gave himself as son to Bharata who had left no issue. 
But it js natural to expect that such cases of Brahmins becoming Kshatri- 
yas must have happened ; and as stated above they did happen down to 
medieval times. Kshatriyas then must have had gotras and Pravaras 
firstly as Aryans and descendants of the original four Aryan stocks. 
Then again they must have had gotra and Pravara as descendants of 
Kshatriya Mantrakrit or composers of Vedic hymns. Lastly even by 
adoption for purposes of sacrificial ritual they must have taken to certain 
Pakshas or gotras and Pravaras, there being differences of ritual among 
the different Pravaras in minor matters. 

Whatever the proper explanation, one fact is unquestiQped and appears 
firom the several &auta Sfitras themselves, viz., that the Kshatriyas from 
andent times had gotras and Pravaras and these were the same as those of 
the Brahmins. For the Ptavaradhytyas do not dedaie that die Pravaras 
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given are those of Brahmins. Take for instance the Spastamba Shtra. 
It gives first the rules for Fravara and their recital. Then comes the stitra 

PUPRT. Hew th e wwd used is Riji 

or king and the commentator adds 

which means that even when a Brahmin be- 
comes a king he is to use the Fravara of his Purohita. A king has many 
emergent duties to perform and whenever he sacrifices, he does not, nav 
cannot, personally attend to the sacrifice. He has always to appoint 
his agent viz., the Furohita and hence when the king sacrifices and ap- 
points the Hota, Adhvaryu and other priests, he must use the Purohita's 
Fravara and select priests of the same Fravara in order that there may 
be no hitch in the proper performance of the sacrifice. 

This sfitra was misunderstood in later times but it plainly appears here 
that it applies to a king and not to all Kshatriyas. The Stitra proceeds 
to give the Pravaras beginning with Bhrigu without distinction for Brah-* 
mins and Kshatriyas. The special provisions for Kshatriyas come at 
the end which are very important; ifif 

^ sw?: I ftm 11 The it not properly 

understood and it appears as in AivaUyaua There is plainly here 
an attempt to bring in the Puifinic genealogy. But it also appears 
that these old Sfitras which date probably from the 5 th to the xst cen- 
tury B. C. contemplate the Purinas not as they exist now, but as they 
existed in those days. For this Fravara offers a puzzle which we placed 
before many Vaidikas but which has not yet been solved. Ida or Ila 
is Manu's son but Fururavas is not Ida's son but the son of Ila changed 
into the woman Ilk according to modem Puiinas. And secondly, this 
Fravara cannot be used by the solar race Kshatriyas among whose an- 
cestors Purfiravas does not come. Thirdly. Maau may be a Mantrakyit 
but we know no Rigveda I^Iantra composed by Ida. He cannot be a 
Fravara Rishi. 

Whatever this may be, it is clear that this atltra only offers an alterna- 
tive Fravara for the Kshatriyas based probably on the Puranas, which 
they toAfikt use if they liked. The following sfltras make the matter 
clear with regard to the ordinary Pravaras. gftg ^ V- 

The Kshatriyas even in pre-Christ times^ hod 
begun to forget thrir gotra and Rravara owing to Buddhistii- influences 
or under the stress of foreign invasions and perhaps through the natural 
indifference which a profession of arms creates towards troublesome 
religious ritual. And for these this sitra provides that those who have 
no Mantrakrit Rishis, should use the Fravara of their PuroLltas. But 
the next Shtra adds i|« —Those who have 
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Biantrakfit ancestors cannot use Purohita's Pravara : but must use their 
own Pravara as the commentator adds I 

However a fourth stttra adds that even they from convenience ^ ) 

can use Purohita's Pravara not gotra it must be remembered. These sfitras 
convincingly show that the Kshatriyas had their own gotras and Fravaras 
from the most ancient times and epigraphic records dating from before the 
Christian era show that Kshatriyas actually mentioned their own gotras 
in inscriptions. Not only the &auta Shtras but the Smfitis also contem- 
plate that Khsatriyas have gotra and Pravara of their own. How could 
otherwise the Sm^iti rule ^ applied to Kshatriyas ? 

The rule " one must not marry a girl of one's own gotra and Rishi (Pra- 
vara) " applies to Kshatriyas and Brahmins and hence Kshatriyas must 
have had their own gotra and Pravara. The method suggested by ViJfUl- 
neivara in the Mitftkshara is useless, for if marriage is to be settled on 
the Pravara of the Purohita. this Pravara may change from time to time 
or may be even changed specially when a difficulty arises and thus two 
families which can not intermarry may effect such marriages by diange 
of Purohitas. The modem Kshatriyas and even Vailyas observe this 
law in effect by adopting the system of dans or nukhs. 


Lastly, we may notice an important Shtra from Kktyayana Laugftkdd ; 

«wr ^ luniwrrfl 

SWT > ffbwIwiRl I «r ^ 

I “ Some say that only one 


Pravara should be used for all Varpas or castes vis.. Mftnavya. for all are 
bom from Manu. But this is not proper. For you are to redte your 
Pravara neither by gods nor by men (a stitra of Apastamba). but by 
Vedic Rishia or composers of hymns, (Manu being a man cannot be a 
Pravara). This is spoken of other people except Brahmins and Kshatri- 
yas." This Sntra distinctly places Brahmins and Kshatriyas on the same 
levd. It shows that Kshatriyas had still generally kept up the memory 
of their gotra and Pravara like the Brahmins and were bound by the 
same rules. It may be added that even according to the PurSpas gods. 
Rishis and men are distinct categories. Such Kshatriyas who had kept up 
the memory of their Pravara Rishis were probably called in later times 
Biahma-K^tra. t. Kshatriyas who were endowed with Brahma t . 
who had kept up their connection with the Vedic Rishis. The epithet 
applied to the Paramiras in one inscription. It 
means in our view that this family is one of those Kshatriyas who hav# 
Blaatrak|lts for their ancestors. The Paramiras are of the Vasishtha 
gotra and are supposed to be even bom of Vasishtha and hence they are 
^ptnr:-. The esplanatiott, ia often given that Brahma- 
KAatn my to exylaiaed 111^^1(1^* WRfSlVi 
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objection even to accept this meaning, since the Kshatriya families 
having gotra and Pravara were certainly looked upon as bom from Brah- 
mins, whether directly or by adoption. And this adoption may have 
taken place even in Vedic times. Thus a careful study of the Sfitras re- 
lating to gotra and Pravara leads us to the conclusion that Kshatriyas 
have gotra and Pravara of their own which are the same as those of 
Brahmins and that the Pravara Rishis contain many names of noted 
Kshatriya kings, there being a time, as indeed the MahSbhtrats 
distinctly asserts, when the Varpa difference was not rigid, when in fart 
there was only one Varna, the Aryans of India. 



CHAPTER VI 


ARYAN SETTLEMENTS IN RAJPUTANA 

The Rajputs or rather their ancestors the Vedic Kshatriyas set- 
tled in Rajputana in not ver^' ancient days and we have mention 
of such settlements in the two ancient epics of India. It must be 
remembered that this part of the country is very inhospitable 
and could not have ordinarily invited settlements. The sands of 
the western and the hills of the eastern part of Rajputana were 
not fit places for the settlements of Ary ans who were, as stated in 
Vol. I, generally tillers by occupiitiou and were consequently 
fond of what is called a Jahgaladela tliat is a dry fertile plain 
country. It is. therefore, no wondcM* that this part of the country 
remained inhabitaC from pre-histoiic times for long, by Abhlras, 
Bhils and other aboriginal tribes of the Dravidian race only. The 
Aryan settlers of the lunar race or second horde of Aryan inva- 
ders who spread from Mathura toward the south avoided this coun 
try and passing through it settled in the level and fertile lands 
of Anarta and Saurashtra. We know from the Mahabharata 
that Sri Krishm himself, when troubled in the Madhya De&i 
'*or middle country the favourite land of the lunar race Aryans'* 
by JarEsandha. went to SaurSshtra and foimded DvarakE. He 
was led to this country probably by the consideration that the 
king of An%rta (or North^ Gujarat) was ttxe father-in-law of 
BalarEma. Dvaraka and Anarta were thus the first settlements 
of the Aryans in modem Kathiawar and Gujarat. When these 
Aryans had to visit the "middle country" they had to traverse 
no doubt what is modern Rajputana but they did it with great 
trouble and reluctance. Balarama for instance in the MahEbhE- 
rata is shown to have gone along the track of the Sarasvatl 
which river, it is said, disappeared in the sands of Rajastan 
for fear of the §Qdra Abhlras. Arjuna similarly was troubled 
by the same people when he e^rted to the old oountiy the 
widows and families of the new Aryan settlers in Sanrlshtiia 
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after 6n Krish^'s death. The people be|B are called Dasyus«iid 
Mle c h ch has whi^ Dr. Bhandailcar wrongly inteipretes as banditti 
and foreigners. (Bhandarkar, * Foreign elements in Indian popa> 
lation Ind. Ant. ^.) Dasyu i^ the appellation given in the Vedas 
to the aboriginai peopleof India while Mlecbchha is not necessarily 
a foreigner. For the Dravidas of the south are also called Mle* 
chchhas in the MahSbhirata (Mledrchhas were those who plO> 
nounced Sanskrit inaccurately and they were as wdl the aboryinal 
Dravidians as foreigners of t^ Turanian or Sqrthic race.). The 
Abbiras were not tliurcfore foreigners but aboriginal people of the 
Dravidian race and they inhabited tliis sandy part of the country 
in the time of the MahSbhSrata. that is, about 250 B. C. 

There are two mote references to the Maru desert in the M a h i- 
bhSrata udiidi must be noticed here as giving us an idea as to how 
Maru was made habitable. When §ri Kfishta was returning to 
Owarki—his luune— -after the Great War, he was accosted on the 
skirts of the Maru desert by Uttanka who aj^teats to liave been 
the first Braluniu to establish his Afraina there. He complained 
to Krishna that he often felt thirsty and got little water to 
drink. The kttvr asked liim to rememto: him whenever he felt 
thirsty and thereafter sent clouds whenever Uttanka remembeied 
him, clouds whidi gave plentiful of water and quenched Uttanka’s 
thirst. Since his days certain clouds i^pear in Maru in hot days 
whirir arc called Uttanka clouds (MahiUiaiata Asvr. P. Ch.) 
The second legend refers to the hot winds that blow feom the 
desert and Uttanka was troubled by these hot winds also. 
These were supposed to be the breathings of Dhundhi a demon, 
who lay concealed beneath the sands of the desert or dri^ sea. 
Uttanka sought and obtained the help of the solar race king 
Kuvalsiva of Ayodhyfi. The latter dug out the sand and dis- 
covered the demon. Many Kdiatriyas died in the hot fire emit- 
ted by the demon but eventually: the fire was quenched by water 
brom^t the king and the demon was destroyed. 'Kuvalsiva 
was thenoe-forth called Dhundhunttia (Vana P. Chap. 204). This 
story is again told in the Mahifahirata and is told in the Rimi- 
yana also. It thus appears to be a favourite legend and sIiom 
that the first settlement in Maru was led by the Solar Kshatpyas. 
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The Rainiyulia too of the hiiit centuiy B. C. spoaka of thb 
part as still inhabited by tlic dread Abhiras. lu the Yttddiia 
l^qda Saiga a, I^ma takes out an arrow to throw at the re- 
calcitrant soutlieni ocean who, appearing bodily, asks Kima to 
foigive him and requests him to let his arrow fly against a 
northern part of himsell' called Dhunakulya where many people 
headed by tte Ablilras who are described as “ Dusyus of terrible 
appearance and deed " drink his water and whose proximity 
he can no longer bear. The arrow was accordingly sent and thc 
GOimtry became devoid of water except in a well which wa^ 
pierced by the arrow and which became famous as Vra^ 
Kapa*. What Dnunakulya country was and whem this Vrami 
Kflpa is, cannot be ascertained but certain it is that Indian 
poets baxH: taken the most natural new- of tliis part uf India 
in its geological aspects vie., that Rajpiitaua was probably ono- 
a sea wliich is now dried up and that theii-. is very little water 
to bt: got except in some well-known wells. Tliis part, however, 
was blessed by KSma in return for its undeserved punishment 
mid it bcruinef very fertile and healtliy. .Apparently, therefore, 
about the ).>eginuing of the Christian era this part was first en- 
tered and settled by Aryans, after subjugating the fiurw 
and uncouth aboiigined people. The road became thus cluui' fur 
settiment and it was found that Maru (desert) was fertile and 
healthy and capable of maintaining large stocks of cattle and 
raising dificient kinds of grain. In short, we may gather that 
the Aryan settlers first came to Mara, probably by the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 

The hilly tracks of eastern Kajputana must have been invad- 
ed by the Aryans earlier than the Mam desert. FortheMahS* 
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bUnta speaks of the Poshkan T&tha sitnated near Ajmer as 
the hoUcst in India. In fact even now it is looked upon as one 
of the three holiest viz., x Pushkaia, a Kurushetra and 3 the 
Ganges, fiat though early discovered, the Pnshkara lakes were 
described as idtuate in Pushka^ranya or ttie Pusldpra forest. 
Hence like DandakSranya. Pushkif r^ya must have remained 
unsettled for a long time. Only firahmin settlements must 
have first been founded as ui Dandaldlran}^ and Kshatriyas 
must have followed only after u tong interval as in MahStilshtra. 

The route of communication between the valley of the Jumna 
and Gujarat in ancient days must have been the same as at 
present viz., along the Rajputana Railway. And the next spot 
which must have attract^ attention after the Pushkara lake 
of Ajmer was naturally the high mountain peak of Abfi. This 
hi^ mountain in an otherwise level country must have sugges- 
ted to the ancient Indo-Aryans the idea that this mount was a 
son of the Himalaya mountain. This poetic idea based on a 
natural aspect gave rise to the story of the Arbuda mount 
related by Cband. In foct the main 'part of this 
story is as old .xs the Biahibhirata itself where in Vana 
Parvii Chap. 82, wv have a reference to the Arbuda Hhtha 
:ind tiiercin Arbuda is described as a son of the HimSla3ra and 
it is further stated that there was here formerly a deep hole in 
the earth, to fill which the mountain had been brouf^t from the 
north. The name of Vafishtha is again long connected with 
this mount as the Mahibhlrata mentions tlio Afranm of 
Vafish|ha on this mount as a holy place. 

The story of the digging of the bole by Uttanka is given in 
the same ej^ in two places. In the first, he is said to have dug 
up this deep hole in the earth to pursue the TakshakaNiga to tlfo 
nether world. In this hole Vafishtba’s cow fdl and he it was 
wte eonoeived the idea of bringing a sen of tire Himilaya to fill 
up the deep fissure. HBinili^ at first refused to give any he^ 
as the {dace was unhidy but VaiUhjha promised tp make the 
coontry pure and eventually one ol file sons of Himliaya went 
aafi fified ep fiie hide. Vaftiipia theienpon Mved there him* 
sdf and a Ample to who, therelott, was ^ven the 
name of Achakfvata or lord of mountain. Evm at present as 
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thiouf^out Rajput history tlie Aclialeivara temple is a holy 
place on this mountain. This story related here is thus proba- 
bly very old and was subsequently amplified with details by the 
Skanda PurSiga in its Arbuda Khanda Chapter 3. (The name 
of the mountain in the Purira is Nandivardhana while Arbuda 
is the name of the great serpent seated on whose back the ^andi- 
vaidhana mount came from HimSlaya to this country'). The 
Skanda PuiSna story, however, makes no mention of any sacri- 
fice by Vafi^^a whidi plainly is Chand’s addition to the 
ancient legend. From this account of the rise and growth of 
the Arbuda legend we may conclude that the Abu mountain was 
a hdy jdace as early as about 250 B. C. and was first inhabited 
by some Aryans of the Valishtba family. It is no wonder that 
the Paramiras who came to prominence in this part of the first 
coimtry later on, take VaSish^a as their gotra. 

These settlements of the Vedic Kshatriyas in tli«: inhospitable 
sandy and hilly r^ums of Rajastan before and about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, it is not difficult to imagine, must 
have been impelled by the pressure of foreign inv.aders on their 
ancient homes in the Panjab and the Gangctic valley. In fact 
throughout Indian history Rajputana appears to have afforded 
a shdtering ground to the In^-Aryans, whenever they were 
thrust out of their ridier lands, blessed with plentiful water, by 
barbarian hordes like the &dcas, the Kushans, tlie Huns and 
lastly the Mahomedan Turk’s and Afghans. The last of the 
Rajput fomilies which thus took shelter in the sands of Rajas- 
tan, we know from authentic history, were the RSthods of 
Kanauj, who alter the defeat and death of Jayachand came 
firom l^e Gangetic valley to the sands of Marwar. In fact 
Rajputana has got this name— the land of Rajputs— from 
Mahomedan times only. Hbtory furnishes proof, though not 
certain, of many such immigrations in times previous to the 
advent of tiie Ritbods. The first historical mention is that of 
the Milavas, tiie Malloi of Greek historians. From coins dis- 
covered at Na^ in Rajputana, Cunnin^^iam inferred that the 
Milavas were .tiwte in their migration ftw tiie Pai^ab to Itohra 
about the first century B.C. as the coins bear the Mmple legend 
• Jaya Ittlavanam " (Cnnningfaam’s Artii. Survey Report 
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Vol. XIV). The next mention we have is that of the Madhya- 
mikas who had a kingdom somewhere near Jaipur and who 
were invested by Sakayavanas. The Gatir Rajputs appear 
from tradition to have come from Gauda De$a t. e, the region 
about Thanesar (not Bengal as people wrongly think) and set- 
tled in Ajmer where they were subsequently supplanted by 
QilhamSnas. The Gurjaras of Bhinmal were in our opinion not 
foreigners as Smith and Bhandmrkar believe )ntt were, on the 
contrary, Vedic Aryans pressed by foreigners from their homes 
in the Panjab taking shelter as usual in the sands of Marwar and 
preserving their independence. We have no record left of other 
Kshatriya tribes founding settlements in Rajputana in tV 
3rd and 5th centuries ousted by Kushans and Hurts. But it may 
be surmised that the Kshatriyas or Rajputs who now came to 
pmnunence in the 8th century by their heroic conflicts with the 
Arabs were descendants of Ve^ Aryans who had come to 
Rajastan being driven out of better homes in the Panjab and 
the Gangetic valley by foreign invaders. The religious map of 
India which wc have appended to Our first volume shows that 
this part of India was not predominently Buddhist nor Hindu 
Buddhist, but predominently Hindu. Here in the deserts and 
hiUs of Rajputana, the Vedic Kshatriyas had preserved their 
independence as well as their Vedic religion and when here also 
they were attacked by new foreigners who, to the cruelties of 
invaders, added the ferocious intolehmce of a new idol-breaking 
frith, the Vedk Kshatriyas or Rajputs rose to the height of thdr 
efforts in defence , of their religion and their independence. It 
is hence we see the |flicnomenon that in Rajputana, new Ksha- 
triya clans came into prominence about this time and not' only 
beat back die Arabs but by their new vigour founded the second 
set of Hindu Kingdoms which ruled India in the second portion 
of the mcdheval Hindu period: Of these Rajpnts the Guhilots, 
the ChahamSnas, tiu- Ptatibliaa and the Paramlraa were the 
moit prominent and proceed to sketch the history of these 
and oditf dans and the kingdoms they founded in our next 
bode, beginning of oomae with the Gohilots to whom by the 
muuumoas consent of modem Rajpnts the palm of chivalry and 
pore Kehatrtya Mood has been properiy conceded. 



BOOK IV 

THE SECOND SET OF HINDU KINGDOMS. 

THE (.UHlLnTS OF MEWAl). 

The foremost and the most renowned among the now 
families which came to the front about tiie b^^inning of the 
ninfri century A. D. in consequence of their valorous resis* 
taoce to the Mahomedau onslaughts on inner India, were uii> 
doubtedly the Guhilots of Mewad. Wc shall Ix^in our histoi}’ 
of the second set of Hindu Kingdoms by rdaliug the story of this 
most chivalrous clan. Tod observes ri|^tly that the Rajput 
tribes yield unanimous suffrage to the prince of Mewad, the 
legitimate heir to the throne of Ittma, as the first of the tiurty* 
six royal tribes ; and has further properly noted the fact that 
the State of Mewad is the only one (with the exception of Jaisal- 
mere) which has outlived eight centuries of foreign domination 
and in the very lands where it was founded in the second half 
of the 8th century A. D.— a drenmstanoe which certaiidy adds 
to rile dignity of the of Mewad. But the dignity of the 
Mewad royal family is not only due to the staUlity of their rale 
and dondnion but to the long eontinoed and determined resis- 
taaoe whkh they oficred to the Mahoroedans in spite of great 
reverses now and riten, a conflict— almost always successfal— 
which has become the most |^orioos episode in Indian Uatoiy 
hallowed by the names of a succession of great heroes such 
as rim Isgenlari Bdppi. Khumana, Samaiari, Ritaiiat Hamita 
Sl^, Itettpa oriiers. In fact tiie heroisaS Of this 
fpinlly and its snstained tenadous.effort for the pwssrvitkm of 
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ita independence* aud its religion are as stable as their foi^ 
tone and their dominion. 

Of this most illustiiotis family Bappa Kiwal was the reputed 
founder and it is uo wonder that many strange legends have 
gathered round the birth, the youth, the expldts and even the 
end of this great hero as around the lives of most heroes in an* 
dent and even modem history of the world. Tod has recounted 
them in his monumental history' but wi: shall content ourselves 
here with gi\'ing the most simple atxount leaving out all mira' 
culous events and testiug eadi fact in the crucible of probabi* 
lity, aided by inscriptious whidt too require to Ih; submitted to 
the same test ; for it can never be accepted tliat because certain 
facts are recorded on stone or copper they are therefore reliabte 
or true. Wc find that facts especially those belonging to former 
times recorded in inscriptions are often ba^ on untrue and nnre* 
liable legends and hence the need of ;q>plyiug lids same test even 
to inscriptions. Col. Tod made most searching inquiries about 
oral aud written traditions of this family, collected genealogies 
and inscriptions and had the advantage of personal acquain 
tance with fbe historical localities of Mewad and he has drme 
well m recording traditions which he also looked upon as doubt* 
ful. For the shrewd observation of Home which Tod has 
quoted most here be borne in mind via., “ poets tboog^ they 
disfigure the most certain history by their fictions and use strange 
liberties with truth when they arc the sole'historians have com* 
monly some foundation for their wildest exaggeratkm.” We will 
use tto legends giilen by Tod in connection with the founder of 
the Mewad family mid^ the same test in giving the fidlowfiig 
aooouat, differing in many respects from that of Tod. \ldth due 
deference to ibis great historian of the Rajputs, we most say 
that he waA modi influenced by the wnn^. theory of the foreign 
descent of Rajputs started by him and furiber observe that his^ 
toiical research was only in its infamy in his days,>many im* 

* It nay be noted Uiat none of tho Mewed Oiiefs wbentted to thi- 
Mogol empbe eatoely or aver attended the DeUp.Oerber ef the Ho* 
gab. Been nhdir the Britkh rale which the fam^ have eccepted. the 
Mowiid pciict dM Mt fttfiiil Umi lift THHit Dnidif tfelic 

treditioo which toe Mtbb g e y ir ato e e t wee cnitogh to le eg e c t. 
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portaat and iucontiDvertible facts, being now known or finally 
estaUished. With these prefatory remarks and duly honouring 
and recognising the work done the great histmain, we pro- 
ceed to sketch our story of BappK Riwal and his successors 
during the Mediaeval period of In^an history. It may be stated 
beFC*that Mcwad history is certaw and unquestionable only 
from Haniira onwards, the history of the family from the foun- 
dation to the end of the twelfth century A. D. being stillshtouded 
in doubt on many points and our account is only an attempt 
to rationalize story and is therefore liable to be inodifi^ 
us future research may discover new facts or new 
arguniuiits. 

Bappa Riwal the reputed founder of the Mewad family was 
Uiu Charles Martel of India against the rock of whose valour, as 
wc have already said, Uic ea.stem tide of Arab conquest was 
•lushed to pieces in India. He was further a contemporary of 
Charles Martel and strangely enough his life also resembles the 
life of that hero of the Franks who signally defeated the Arabs 
in Uie west and turned the tide of Mahomedan conquest in 
Western Europe in 732 A. D. Like Charles Martel who was a 
prince himself being Duke of Austria under the king of France. 
Bappa Riwal was a minor prince under the Mori king of Chitore. 
He .ruled in Nagada (Nagahrada) a small town a few miles to 
the nortlr of Udaipur among Bhils whom he enlisted in. his 
force just as Shivaji in later history enlisted the Mawlas in his 
fi(^t against Bijapur. He was a small prince or ^wal a term 
whidi does not mean, as Dr. Bhandarkar suggests, an ascetic of a 
particular sect. The word applied to such ascetics is simply by 
botfowed meaning for we know that even the wmd MabirSja 
which really signifies a great king is applied to Brahmins ami 
asoetks in a borrowed sense, ^wal means a small Rao or 
prince and Bapj^ Riwal ruled in Nagada among the hills and 
ravines inhabited by Bliils of the AravalU range. Me belonged 
to the Guhila family of Rajputs whidi was an o&hoot from the 
royal hunily of ValaUii first established at Idar and subsequent- 
ly taking refuge- from Mahomedan inroads among the hiOs at 
Ahara, as usual among the Rajputs throu^mut tl^. .^tory. 
To this family belonged Bapi^ RiWal a Rajput prioipe'among 
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mdb with whom ho freiely assooutted and whom ho diic^itoittf 
aad i^faged m sorvice for his own jnefennent 
like, ^Vaji. BappS Rlwal was an intensely teliffoas afoil 
andhe equally hated the new invaders of India who were oow> 
killors. From their base in Sind which th^ had conqtiered ia 
yifa A. D., the Arabs had begun to byetron India sonfli And’ 
east. They had attacked the kingdom of the Morin of Chitoce ’ 
udio were, as stated in Volume I, the relatives of Sshasi king of 
Sind and who had even laid claim to that kingdom when usuped 
by Qracha. To traverse deserts was not a difficult task^mr 
Arabs and they had begun to harass Chitore with great fotee. 
We actually find it recorded in the inscription of the Navaaiii 
Chfilukya grant of 739-740 A. D. (Bombay Gasetteer VoL t 
part I, p. 465) that the Arabs had attacked the Maurya (neoeo^ 
sarily of Qutore) along with Chavotaka. Kachchha and otiier 
states. BappS RSwal was a great devotee of Siva whose image 
of Ekalinga was near ^Sgadl and a disciple of the noted. Stfoo 
sage who lived there named HSrita. We need not bdieve the* 
story given in the Achalagade and other inscriptions that 
HSrlta foretold BappS’s greatness and gave him the golden 
anklet indicative of sovereignty in return for his devoted 
services to himself. But we may surmise that Hirlta saw 
the greatness inherent in his disciple and advised hint to 
go to Chitore, enter the king's service and fight with the 
infidels, the breakers of idols and killers of cows. Bappi' ac- 
cordingly took service with his clansmen and his Bhils with the 
Mori king (perhaps he was already a Simanta of that kiiig) and 
soon rose to importance and was chosen as the lead» of the forces 
deputed to repel the recurring Arab invasions. Like Charles 
Martel, the Mayor of the Palace at Paris, Bappi Rlwal was pro- 
bably the commander-in-chief of the Mori forces opposed to 
the Arabs and like Charles Martel BapiA seems to have achieved 
a signal xjctory over them. Natmally his renown was now 
greater than ever. We do not believe the l^end that the Sar- 
dars of Chitore hereafter revolted and deposing the Mori king of 
Chitore placed the crown on Bapp i's head. Bappi was too re- 
ligiously minded to depose his king ; althou^ such an event is 
not unlikely. Like Charles Martel's son Pepin who, setting asi^ 
ChOderic, toe puppet Idng of the Merovingian line on the throne 
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of Paris, himself became king of the Franks, BappB mij^t have, 
.from the renown and power wMch he had acquired by his signal 
defeat of the Arabs, set aside the decreint Mori king; but we pfe> 
fer to believe tljat the then Mori king of Chitore died childless 
like SShasi in Sind or like Shaj^u at Satara in Maratha history, 
and BapiA became the king of Chitore like Chadia in Sind or 
^e Pe^wa Nanasaheb in Poona. IWlmtever the nature of the 
liBYolation, it is certain that the Mori line ceased and BapiA the 
conqueror of the Mahomedans founded an illustrious line of 
kings at Chitore, a line which subsists to this day after twdve 
centuries. This was also like what happened in France where 
Charles Martel became the progenitor, through his grand-son 
Charles the Great, of a renowned and long continued line of kings. 

Unlike Charles Martel, however, BappS Rswal lived long and 
marrying many wives had a numerous progeny. He is the pro- 
genitor of the Guhilot Rajputs who have several branches aitd 
whose number at this day cannot be less than one htmdred 
thousand. BappS was in fact so long lived that he eventually 
retired in favour of his son and became a Saivitc recluse and 
died at a very ripe old age. Wc do not believe, as the legend 
recorded by Tod relates, tliat he in old age retired and went to 
Persia, again married there and foimdcd a second royal family. 
It is far mote in consonance with his highly religious nature 
that he retired and became a devotee as stated in the JSkalinga 
inscription.* 

It remains to fix thedatesofBappS’s birth, his accession to the 
throne of Cliitore and his abdication. The traditional date of 
his abdication is given as V. Sam vat 820 or 763 A. D. This 
date does not seem to be incompatible with the date which is 
found in the inscription of Maun Mori at Chitore given by Tod 
in his history (Appendix Vol. II Tod's Rajastan by Crooke) viz., 

' * Tlie above account is detailed from the follouiag two 
ilokas H fjNqfl I 

<RHtnjrffFrr: fiN || 

Hltppjq: | Mintr fw: 

li 
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770 V. S. or 7x3 A. D. Matm Ifori is supposed to be the last 
of the Ifori line. The accession of BappS to the throne of 
Chitoie may be placed between 713 and 763 or somewhdre about 
730 A. D. It is given by Tod on the basis of Mewad tradition as 
728 A.D. (see Tod by Ctooke Vol. I p. 285). The Arabs conquered 
Sind in 712 A. D. and must have made incursions into kingdoms 
of inner India thereafter. *The incursion on Mauiya kingdom 
as stated above must have taken place sometime before 738 the 
date of the NavaOri inscription and we may safely place Bappi's 
accession in 740 A. D. and even earlier in 730 A. D. His 
rule, therefore, may be taken to have lasted 33 years, not 
a long period however. It is difficult to say what his age 
was when he sat on the throne of Chitore. If be was compara* 
tively young, we may take him about 30 years old and his birth 
may be’assigned to 700 A. D. Now there is a strong traditional be* 
lief among the Gufailots of Mevrad that BappB was bom in St. 191 
a date which Tod says neither the bards nor the reignirg prince of 
Udepur were willing to give up (see Tod by Crooke Vol. I p. 268). 
How to explain this figure was a riddle before Tod and he 
solved it by going to the Valabhl era and the sack of Valabhl 
by the barbarians. Now for both these Tod assigned dates 
which have been proved wrong from inscriptions. For the 
latter he assigns A. D. 524 but as a matter of fact we know that 
the last SllBditya of Valabhl has left a grant dated 766 A. D. 
The explanation given by Tod, therefore, fails and we are driven 
to say that the Guhilot bards stick to a false and fanciful date 
for the birth of BappS or we must offer some other explanation. 
We thirk we can explain this, figure by looking upon it as given 
in the era of the founding of the Valabhl kingdom by BhaUrka, the 
date of which is 509 A. D. as given ir our genealogy of the Valabhl 
kings (see Vol. I page 250). If we add 191 to this we get 700 
A. D. It is not at all strange that the Uar branch of the Vala* 
Uil dynasty should have kept up the memory of the kingdom 
founded by Kia^ka as the branch was founded’by a son of 
Guhasena whose fote is 565 A. D. The Indian dynasty bards 
kept up, even keep up now, by calculation of their own,sudt eras 
or Samvats by adding the number of years for eadi reign and 
Bras the memory of St. 191 for BappS's birth from the founda* 
tim of ValaUil' rule is not stra^. 
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M/hetber Bappi is, as sometimes represented, a nickname onfy 
and Nrhether he is to be identified with KhumSna or some other 
Guhilotldngniling later on, we shall discuss fully in a note. Heips.' 
it will suffice to state that though the wordBappS sometimes mem 
a BSvS or recluse, it originally means father (MarSthi BSps) 
and is found actually applied to the founds of a kingly family 
as shown by the epithet applied to- Idngs of 

NepSl in their many inscriptions. But we do not believe' that 
BappS was an epithet so bestowed by later kings on the founder 
of the Guhilot family ; we think it was his own proper name, for 
we do find BapjA as a proper name even in these times and in 
earlier times alro. Thus Bappabha^ti is the name of a Jain AchS- 
rya of the time and Bappirya of a Brahmin donee in an inscrip- 
tion of the time ; and among Kshatriyas the name ^ivallabha 
Bappa is mentioned as that of the Dataka in the Bagumra 
grant of A. D. 655 (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 269). 



CHAPTER II. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF BAPPA, 

The Guhilot line of Rajput kings of Chitore in Mewad founded 
by ^ppS is certainly the most unique line in the history of the 
world. Founded by BappS in 730 A. D. in Mewad it still sub* 
sists after the lapse of nearly twelve hundred years and in the 
same lands and the fortress of Chitore is still in its possession 
though the capital is not now Chitore but Udepur. But what 
is more wonderful is that the kings of this line, however diverse 
their fortune, were, each and all, chivalrous and virtuous, 
lovers of independence and supporters of their ancestral foith. 
Indeed we may say that the sublime character of the hero-god 
Rama as a man and a king whom they look upon as their ino* 
genitor still exercises its influence over the kings of this line 
and equally reigns the influence of the life of the actual founder 
Bapp8 who was a highly religious and indep^dence-loving, 
valorous king. The praise bestowed* upon him by the Chitore- 
gad and AchaleSvara inscriptions is not untrue and the Guhilot 
line of kings equally deserves the praise bestowed upon itf. 

* Bappa WM ipven a (oldrn valaya for hit foot, isdicatiVF of 
sovereignty, by the sage Hirlta for his great devotion to the Ekalinga 
.^iva idol ( 

II (B. I. P. 75) See also fltlRTOSW 

WT iTf : gw wWr- 

II (B. I. 85). This do«t not necesgArily show that Bappi was a 
Brahmin and HftrSta was a Kshatriya. The poet simply means that 
Bappft's service of the sage was a Brahmin nuAms (greatness) and it 
was repaid by the Kshatriya mahas viz; the golden anklet of a king* 

t See 

5imi "l l<>f| : Hg qMi wiq iWI - W II and 

pugtmwspq: tjrwr ft qijl W H 

P. I. Phgt 85. 
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The several inscriptions yet known rdating to this line, how* 
ever, are very difficult to reconcile one with another, regarding 
the names of the successors of BappS step by step and the matter 
is further complicated by the finding of a fresh copy of the 
AtapurS inscription which was before Tod also. In this new 
copy certain names appear which are not in Tod’s copy and the 
number of kings down to.Samarasinha the reputed contemporary 
of PrithvIrSja with whom our history will end about the b^;in- 
ning of the 13th century A. D. is about 30 which givm apptoxi* 

mately I5 years per reign, not an improba* 

Ue figure. If we, however, take the number of kings as given 
by the new copy of the AtapurS inscription we have from Bappi 
(or Guhila) to ^ktikumSra whose inscription of V. S. 1034 
or A. D. 977 has been found, 20 kings excluding BappS and this 
gives ) IX years which is rather improbable. But 

looking to the fact that during the period with which our second 
volume is concerned, the Mewad kings were constantly fi|^ting 
with the Ufahomedatfi who harassed them from their base in 
Sind, we need net wonder at this shortness of the average reign. 
For example, we find four kings mentioned from 1008 to 1034 
V. E. or a period of 26 years only viz., Allata, NaravShana, 
SslivShana and SaktikumSra. Or it may be possible that 
this AtapuiS inscription brings together contemporaneous kings of 
different branches of the Guhila tree, as was done by Tod him- 
self, for we are already told that this family had inany branches 
(vide the Chitoregad inscription*). We are, therefore, not yet 
certain about the successors of BappS during the second sub- 
period of Medieval Hindu Indian history, (The two kings §Ila 
and AparSjita whose inscriptions of the 7th century A. D. have 
been found must be considered to be BappS’s ancestors and if 
these names recur in the AtapurS new copy th^ are descen- 
dants having the same names). But we will give here the most 
important of these kings, nudnly foUowmg the Chitoregad and 
AchaleSvara inscripttens for details. 

n (B. I. F. 85.) 
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The son of BapjA idio came to the throne of Hnrod.n^ 
Gohila and he had many toug^ fij^ts with enemies, of oonise^ 
the Arabs from Sind. In fact throughout our period.the Gnhilot 
kings of Chitore fought hard-fought battles with foreignei^ so 
much so that the whole country was strewn with flesh and the 
meda (fat) of the evil warriors slain and thus acquired the name 
MedapSta (undoubtedly a poetic fancy suggest^ by the name 
MedapSta, Pralqrita Mewad, but yet proving the teriible battles 
which the heroic Rajputs and the equally heroic Arabs fought on 
this soil.)* Guhila gave his name, it is said in both these in* 
scriptions, to the family which consequently became known 
as Guhilot, Skt. Guhilaputra, (the termination ota horn fiitra 
Skt., is now^generally used in Rajputana to denote descen- 
dants of- any famous king). 

. The successor of Guhila was Bhoja and his successor was 
Slla. Both these fought with the Arabs but Vila's successor 
KSlabhoja is described as having fought harder battles still. 
.The son of KSlabhoja is said to be Bharriipatta and his son was 
Sinha. These as usual were great warriors and fought 
battles with enemies. The son and successor of Sinha was 
MahS)raka and his son was KhonunSra of whose exploits these 
inscriptions sing great praises. Now Tod refers to a poem 
called Khomm 5 i;a RSsS in which after the fashion of the RSsIs 
an attempt is made to bring together the various Rajput dans 
vriiich assembled to assist in the defence of Chitore against the 
her^itary foe — ^the Mahomedans from Sind. The AtapurS in- 
scription mentions two KhommS^ before this KhommS^ 
the first of them being the son of KSlabhoja and the second 
being son and successor of Sinha. In whose time did this great 
invasion take place ? Tod has given a short account of the 
invasions of the iimer country by Mahomedans from Sind during 
the time of the several Khalifas who succeeded Walid. It seems 
probable according to Tod that this invasion took {>lace in the 
first quarter of the ninth centur>'. if we take Bappi as resign- 
ing in 763 A. D. and this invasion os taking place about 825 
A. D.. we have a distance of about (>? years which ordinarily 
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mrald cover three reigns but in this line of short reigns we 
ini^jht assign five kings between and Khonuniiaa. As- 

kings are not .mentioned in these inscriptionk between 
BapiA and MahSyaka who are mentioned in the AtapuiS ins- 
cription (Ind. Ant. XXXIX p. 191) it seems probable that 
KhommSna who fou^t valiantly wi& the aid of other Raj- 
puts with the Arabs was the son and successor of Kslabhoja. 

The poem KhommS^ RSsS has not been available to us and 
it is very difficult to say how far it is historically valuable. 
The bringing together of various Rajput clans is a favourite 
artifice with poets introduced to display knowled^ of Rajput 
Hans just as Homer brings all the then known Greek tribes 
together in some places in his Iliad. But it may^ be accepted 
that many Rajput clans did actually come to the help of Qiitore 
in this their first great struggle with Mahomedans just as Rajputs 
came together to oppose Mahmud of Ghazni and they came to 
the assistance of PrithvirSja in his fight with Shahbudin. It is, 
however, umiecessary to discuss here which Rajput tribes came 
to the assistance of KhommSna and we will leave the details to 
Tod’s work (Vol. II) as these details are probably not historical- 
but imaginary. 

The son and successor of KhommSna (the third) who was also 
a great warrior is in these two inscriptions said to be Allata. 
The mother of this king was MahSlakshml bom of a RSshtra- 
kfkta family*. We have a separate inscription of NaravShana, 
son and successor of Allata, in which also AUate is said to beason 
of MahSlakshml but this inscription does not give the name of his 
father who may be either KhommSna or Bhartripatte, son and 
successor of KhommSna, as stated in the AtaptuH inscription. 
The son and successor of AllaU was NaravShana whose succes- 
sor vras SaktikumSra (but the AtapurS inscription puts one Ssli- 
vShana between NaravShana and ^ktikumara). The Ata- 
purS inscription belongs to the time of SaktikumSra and is 

* The Niigunda inscription of Amoghavarsha i. dated 8d6 A.D. states 
that Amoghavarsha conquered the Gurjaras, of course, of Kanonj 
and those who dwell in the hill fort of ChitrakSta. This shows that 
Chitorewas a substantial kingdom and had come into coaSict With the 
Rlstraktttas of the Deccan. 
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dated Vikrama Samvat 1034 equivalent to 977 A.D. SaktikumS- 
ta*s successor was ^uchivaiman. We have an inscription of su- 
diivannan himself which is dated V. E. 1038. The Chitore inscrip- 
tion closes with the mention of king NeuavShana and the line 
is cairied on upto Samarasinha of V. S. 1338, in the AchaleSvara 
inscription. We will speak of this latter portion of the line in 
our third volume and we close here oqr account of the Guhilot 
kings of Chitore with ^chivanhan who probably reigned about 
1000 A. D. Who the king of Chitore was i^en Mahmud of Ghaz- 
ni invaded the Chitore territory we shall discuss in Book VI. 
We append a list of the Guhilot kings from BappS^ to §atikumira 
and give for comparison the list given in the Mewad Gazetteer 
by Erskine with a few remarks of our ourr explaining our 
view. 


GENEALOGY OF GUHILOT KINGS. 


Atapon Ins. 

Achalgadh Ins. 

Bftnapur Ins. 

Mewad Gar. 

St. 1034 

St. 1342 

St, 1496 


Guh&ditya or BapfA retired in V.S. 820. 

Bappft 

. . 4.D' 763 

I Guhila 

Guhila 

Guhila 


2 Bhoja •• 

Bhoja 

Bhoja. 


3 Mahendra 

— 

— 


4 Nigji 

— 

— 


*5 &la 


§ila 


*6 Apartjita 

— 

— 


7 Mahendrall 

— 

— 


fS Kftlabhoja 

Kftlabhoja 

Kftlabhoja 


t9 Khomm&na 

— 

— 

.. $36 

xo Mattata 

— 

— 


II Bhatrlpatta .. 

— 

— 


12 Sinha 


Sin^ 


13 Khommina II . . 


■ ■ — 


14 ICahftyaka 

Mah&yaka 

Mahftyaka 


15 Khommftiialll.. 

Khommftna 

Khomm&na 

' . . 936 

x6 Bhatripatta II . . 
married Mah&lak- 
shmi of the Kis- 
trakhtas. 




17 Allata 

Allata 

Allata 



las. V. E. teeS— 16 
II 


M* 
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iS Naiavihaaa •• NaravShaaa .. NaxavShana 

V. E. 1028 • . G7* 

19 ^Slivihaaa — ^ — 

20 ^akti-KumSra . . ^akti-Kumira . • ^akti-Kumiia 

V. 1034 • • 977 

21 i^Gliivarman-V. S. 1038 • • • • 

* loMriptlcms dated V. £. 703 and 7x8 liave been found of kings of 
these names but they are not th(se kings according to our view. 

t It is sought to identify either of these two kings with Bappi by Dr. 
Bhandarkar and others, because if Guhadatta is identified with Bappi 
we have 20 kings from 820 V. £. to 1034 which gives 10 years for each 
leign. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar looks upon the 9th Khommina as the 
Bappi of the Guhilot tradition which will give 214 (1034-820) years for ii 
kings or an average oi 20 per king. But it seems to us that for securing 
the usual average of 20 years per king it is not advisable to upset the 
whole tradition. If Khommina is taken to be Bappi the whole line 
of successors is upset ; you do not get Guhila, Bhoja, §lla and Kilabhoja 
as descendants of Bappi which they were believed to be at the time of 
the Achalagadh ins. You can not set at naught the tradition current 
in the thirteenth and even iu the eleventh century ( see KaraWdiana 
Ins.,), for merely securing the usual average. It may be that this line 
ol longs had a specially short average or it may be that the Atapuri ins. 
repeats some kings wrongly or brings together kings of different branches 
who were contemporaries ? for instance &livahana is unnecessary very 
probably being king not in Chitore but in Atapuri itself where a younger 
branch may have continued ruling. If the Achalagadh inscription is 
alone relied upon, we get ix kings only after Bapfift to Saktikumira t. s. 
from 820 to 1034 V. £. In any case it is practically impossible to 
equate Bappi with Khommina as the successon would be entirely difier- 
mt and we have no hesitatien in identifying him with Guhadatta 
of the itapuri inscription. 
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ARE GUHILOTS FOREIGNERS ? 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his paper on Guhilots (Bengal R. A. S. New 
Series Vol. V, 1909 pp. 176-187) hae attempted to show that the Mewad 
Gnbilot family of Rajputs was founded by one Guhadatta who was a Ntgar 
Brahmin from Vadnagar and who consequently was a foreigner and a 
Mer, the Nigars and the Maitrakas of Valabhl being in fact foreigners 
who came to India along with the Huns in the sixth century A. D. like the 
Guijaras. He has thus killed two birds (nay three) with one throw and de- 
graded the Guhilots of Mewad who are considered to be the best Kshatri- 
yas by the whole of India, from their high Aryan ancestry, along with 
the k^gs of Valabhl from whom they claim their descent and the Ntgar 
Brahmins one of the chief Brahmin sub-castes, into Mers 1 1 f We propose 
to examine this theory of Dr. Bhandarkar in this note and to see how far 
it is sound and bdievable. 

We may at once say that the second part of this theory is absurd and 
based on the usual fallacies and prejudices. In beginning this part of 
his theory, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar himself admits that he is not quite 
on tnra firma. He argues that the names of certain NKgar Brahmin 
donees in the Alina inscription end in Mitra. On this he cannot reeist 
the temptation to hold that Mitra was the name by which Nftgar Brah- 
mins were distinguished from other sub-caste Brahmins. Now the Valabhl 
kings in their inscriptions are called Maitrakas. *' We thus see that 
the Niger Brahmins and the Valabhl kings belonged to the same ethnic 
stock vis., ** Blaitra " (P. 184.) I As Mitra and Mihira are names of the 
same sun, there seems reason to identify the Bilaitrakas with Mihiras the 
well-known tribe of Mehers or Mers.'* And further this rise of the Blaitra- 
ka (Valabhl) power took place about 500 A. D.. the period when the 
Huns came to and conquered India. " This nems to show that the 
Maitrakas were like Gujars a tribe allied with Hfipas and entered India 
with them ** ) II And finally ** Now we see that Nigar Brahmins were 
Maitrakas and the Maitrakas were like Gujars^ a foreign race. When a 
stranger tribe settled in India the priests of the foreign tribe became 
Brahmins and the warriors became Kshatriyas.'* Thus* the Nftgar 
Brahmins who were Bfitias and consequently Mers are foreigners and the 
GuhQots who are descended from Niger Brahmins are also Mers and 
forrigners by race. Even if they were descended from the Maitraka kings 
of Valabhl, they brikmged, according to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, to the 
same ethnic stock vts., Mers and axe allied to Gujars and Huns i. §„ are fof» 
SifMs and Msn by raou 1 1 1 
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It is plain that the argument as stated above is so flimsy and illogical 
that it is needless to enter into any refutation of it. The reader will hold 
with us that even if the Guhilots were proved to be descended from a 
Nftgar Brahmin they cannot be treated as non-Aryan for nobody will 
agree with Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in holding that Mitra is another name of 
Mihara and, therefore, of Met the weU-known outcast people of Kathiawar. 
It is, however, the first part of his theory that requires a searching exami- 
nation as it goes directly against the ancient traditions of the Mewad 
Rajput family, viz. that it is descended from the Maitraka Valabhl kingly 
family founded by Bhatfirka who traces his descent through Kanakasena 

to Rftma, the solar-race hero of Indian mythology. 

It must be admitted at the outset that this part of Dr. Bhandarkar's 
theory is based on many inscriptions. But, as we have said already, 
because a statement is recorded on stone or copper that does not make it 
invulnerable. Statements in inscriptions must be submitted to the same 
tests as any other statements #. g. of witnesses. Now we have first to point 
out that there is no contemporary evidence to show that Bappa RSwal 
was a Nftgar Brahmin. He lived, as we have seen, from 700 A.D. to 763 
A.D. There is no record of this period which throws any light upon the 
question who Bappa was and how he rose to power. It is well-known that 
stories gather round the life of great heroes and founders of ancient 
families. We have to test these stories and traditions and reject such as are 
obviously absurd or as are likely to have naturally subsequently arisen. 
Now we have, on this ground, rejected the tradition current in Mewad that 
Bappa or one of his ancestors was bom of a pregnant queen in a jungle 
where she had taken refuge after the destruction of her husband's clan and 
kingdom. This story is told in India of many founders of royal families ; 
it is told of Vanaifija ; it is told of the founder of the Chaiukya family of 
the Deccan and receded even in an inscription of the Eastern Chaiukyas 
(see Ep, Ind. VI, p. 367). Moreover, from unquestioned evidence the last 
king of Valabhl was alive and on the throne of Valabhl in*766 A. D. t. a. 
three years even after Bappa Rfiwal had finished his career. We have, 
therefore, to see first whether such traditions are likely to arise and 
whether they are supported by contemporaneous evidence or not. 

Now the inscriptions found which first state distinctly that Bappi 
Rfiwal was a Brahmin are the Chitoregad and Achaleivara inscriptions 
both written by the same man. These inscriptions are dated V. £. 1331 
and 1342 equivalent to A. D. 1274 and 1285 t. s., more than 500 years 
after Bappft lived. The first states '* May the city with name beginning 
with Ananda prosper from which a Vipra named Bappa etc." Here there 
is no doubt whatever that Bappa is said to be a Vipra or Brahmin from 
Anandapura. All later inscriptions or records are mere echoes of this 
statemen. and naturaUy embody this tradition. The Ekahnga Mahfitmya 
and the Ekalinga inscription thus follow and embody this bdiiM. The 
QficinofaIItlMWi8,as ttateileqinBsIy in 
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Ekalinga inutmya, the vene u the beginniiig of the At^pnit inici^ 
tion a copy of which was even before Tod the historian of the Ra 
puts and which* has been edited again from a fresh and probably 
original copy obtained by Dr. Bhandarkar. That verse is as follows* 

i snw: ifr 

II * which we have to examine closely and 

see what it really means though even this Atapurk inscription is 300 
years later than Bappft. 

Now it seems that the later writers misconstrued this verse and gave 
rise to a wrong tradition much in the same way as the misinterpreta- 
tion of Prithvir&ja R&s& verses gave rise to the spurious tradition of 
Agnikulas now exploded from inscriptions themselves. For there is firstly 
nothing to show that Anandapura in this verse is the Anandapura or 
Vadnagar of the N&gar Brahmins, as it is admitted by Dr. Bhandarkar 
himself that Anandapura is the name of many towns including Atapurfi 
itself where this Rajput family first lived and ruled. And there is further 
nothing whatever to prove that the supposed Brahmin founder was a 
Nagar Brahmin. The writer of the two long poetical pratastis of Acha- 
le^vara and Chitore of V. E. 1342 and 1331 was a Nftgar Brahmin 
himself as he distinctly states at the end of his Achaleivara record 
that the Pradasti at Chitrakfita was composed by a Brahmin belonging to 
the Nftgar caste (NftgarajfifttibMjft). Had the supposed founder of the 
Mewad royal family been a Nftgar Brahmin, the Nftgar Brahmin writer 
of the Pralastis would probably not have missed the opportunity to 
state that the founder too was a Nftgar Brahmin. The Ekalinga Mfthft- 
tmya has no historical value and may be left out of consideration 
entirely, especially as it is of a very recent date. 

But the chief point in connection with the verse in the beginning of 
the Atapurft inscription is whether the word Mahideva is to be interpreted 
as Brahmin or king, for the word is used in both meanings. It is 
possible that it means here a king as pointed out by Mohanlal Pandia 
in his answer to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar ; for seems 

to be incongruous and it further appears that this verse equates the 
name Guhadatta with Bappa. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar does not do this 
and thinks that Bap(A is the nickname of some later king either Ma- 
hendrajit or IBUabhoja* (See also Mewad Gaxetteer where Ers- 
kine adopts this view of Dr. Bhandarkar). Dr. Bhandarkar further says 
that Guhila is the same as Guhadatta wliich is not correct. In most 
inscriptions Guhila is the name of Bappft's son who succeeded him. Here 
it is necessary to point out that Guhadatta and Bappft must-be the same. 
Dr. Bhandarkar observes ** It ts true that some records speak of Bappft 
or Bappaka as the progenitor of the family but they are comparatively 

* This seems doubly absurd if we are to suppose according to the Acha- 

lef vain inscription that Bappft was a Brahmin. Was IGllabhoja a Nftgar 
Brahmin ? 
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much later inscriptious.*' Tiiis is not correct. Both the Achalelvara 
and Chitoregad inscriptions represent Bappa as the founder of the Mewad 
family. The Atapurt inscription is dated V. E. 1034 or A. D. 979 and 
mentions no doubt Guhadatta but there is an earlier inscription of 
Narav&hana which is dated V. E. 1028 or A. D. 971 in which Bapp& dis- 
tinctly appears to be the founder. Though the inscription is broken and 
illegible here and there, his name appears in the beginning and the word 
Guhilagotranarendrachandra would point to him as the founder and no 
other name is given before his (See Bhavn. Ins. page 59) ; and since 
Bappaka king is to be indentified with Guhadatta we have to interpret 
Mahideva as meaning a king and not a Brahmin. 

The name Bappft as the founder's name given in the Naxavfthana 
inscription is. therefore, as old as A.D.971. it is in fact the oldest inscription 
we have and we may be tolerably certain that he was not then looked 
upon as a Brahmin. But this word Mahideva appears to have been mis- 
interpreted into meaning a Brahmin in later times and later inscriptions 
such as those of Chitoregad and Achalefvara of A.D. 1274 carried on the 
misconception later still. How did this misconception based upon a mis- 
interpretation of the word Mahideva arise we may try to surmise from 
the contemporary records of other kingly families. 

The stories about the origin of founders of families usuahy arise from 
misconceptions and have always, it must be noted here, to be disregarded. 
When Ch&lSkya inscriptions say that the founder of the family was bom 
from the chuluka or handful of Bh&radv&ja Drona. there is nothing more 
in the story than a poetic interpretation of the name Ch&lukya. Similarly, 
when Pratih&ra is said to be a name given to the family from Lakshmana 
who was always the door-keeper or Pratihnra of R&ma. we may treat this 
also to be a fictitious origin assigned to it which may safely be disre- 
garded. Even Vedic Rishis delighted in exploiting names in this fanciful 
way and assigned fanciful origins to founders of family. Dr. Bhandarkar 
makes capital out of the story in the Vedas that Vasis^a was bom of 
the Apsaras Urva$l whom, again, later Pur&nas represented as a ganilcfi 
or prostitute ; but we may at once set aside such stories as poetical fancies 
carrying no historical importance. Va^is^ and Agastya are said in 
the Vedas to be the sons of the twin-god Mitift-Varuna who put in a kum- 
bha or pot. his seed emitted at the sight of Uravali and hence Agastya is 
called Kumbhayoni. Brigu is similarly said in the Vedas to be the son 
of Vanina. Now all such legends are simply poetical and have to be 
omitted out of consideration. Such legends obtained even among the 
Greeks and other Aryan branches also, assigning strange origins to heroes 
and the founders of families. Similar disregard has to be paid to un- 
believable stories which gain currency about the origin and even the ex- 
ploits of founders of families who lived in historical times. It is. however, 
possible to find the cause of such misconceptions and false idm and we 
may suggest the following reason why Bappfi was looked npofi at a Brah- 
min. As we have elsewhere shown at length, the Bnjput fhniiUp kept up 
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the memory of their gotras rdigiously and the Udepur family gotra 
was Baijavftpa. It was a puzzle in mediaval times to explain how Kdia* 
triyas could have the same gotras as Brahmins and the puzzle con* 
tinues down to this day. Though we have tried to solve the question in 
our note on Gotras some doubt may still be entertained by many on the 
subject. The latest theory of the 13th century A. D. noted by Vijiline- 
fvara was that these gotras were borrowed by Kshatriyas frcm their 
purohitas which as we have shown is untrue and incorrect. It appears 
that in the earlier centuries these gotras were explained on the theory 
that the Rishi of the gotra was the progenitor of the family. The 
Param&ra inscriptions thus say that their gotra was Vasishtha because 
Vasish^a created the first ParamSra warrior frcm his fire. The. Chedi 
inscription which we have already noticed similarly professes to believe 
that the first warrior of the Ch&lukya family was sprung from the chululca 
not of Brahmft but ol Bhftradvfija and hence it was that the Ch&lukyas 
professed to be of the BhSradvfija gotra. The case of the ChfihamSra is 
distinctly in point. ‘While certain inscriptions give an independent origin* 
the Bijolia inscription says that there was a Brahmin in Ahichchhatra 
of the Vatsa gotra from whom was born the ChShamfina king SSmanta 
Now the Ch&ham&nas from ancient times have professed this gotra an. 
this legend tries to explain the gotra by supposing that the progenitod 
of the ClAhamftnas was a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra. But if the Chftbar 
minas were represented as Solar Kshatriyas in other inscriptions how ca- 
they be bom of a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra living in Ahichchhatra n 
This idea changed into another idea and another origin of the Vats? 
gotra of the Ch&hamflnas is given in the Sunda hill inscription of ChKcha 
gadeva of Samvat 1319 and therefore of the same period as the Chitoregai- 
and Achaleivara inscriptions. It says that the first Chfthamina hero w d 
bom from the eyes of Vatsa Rishi himself when he threw out tears of joS 
Now all these attempts are fanciful attempts to explain the gotras of Ray* 
put families which were being made from about the tenth century anj- 
later. And it is no wonder if like the ancestor king Sfimanta of the Qiihad 
mftna Rajputs who was said to be bom of a Vatsa gotra Brahmin of Ahich- 
chatra, the chief ancient town of the Chfthamanas* so Bappa Ffiwal wa- 
believed in the thirteenth century A. to be bora of a Brahmin of ths 
Baijavpfi gotra of Anandpura, the chief town of the Guhilots. The worde 
ICahldeva must have originally meant king but it was interpreted in later 
times under wrong gotra theories to mean a Brahhiin. As said above we 
have generally to discard all such theories about the founders of families 
whether of Rajputs or Brahmins and take as little as possible from 
Iggends which are inconsistent with probabilities. 

But we go a step still further. Even if we grant that Bappfi or Guluu 
datta was a Brahmin and a Kfigar Brahmin from &naudapura alias Vad. 
nagar, how does that make the whole Guhilot family of Rajputs foreign 
ers— irrespective of the fact wr have already noticed that Nigar Brah»» 
mips could not be treated as foreigners. . We have already shown in VoU I 
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imd in this volome also that at that period of Hindu history* Brahmins 
often married Kshatriya wives especially kings' daughtersand the progeny 
of such unions waa treated as Kdiatriya and probably of tiie sept to which 
the mother belonged. The theory of putrik&putra has always been 
accepted in Hindu Law and moreover the Guhilot family, king by king, 
as mentioned in later inscriptions has always married into Kshatriya 
Umilies. How can then the fact of one Brahmin coming in afiect the 
race of the whole family ? We believe that BappS's being a Brahmin is a 
misconception of later inscriptions but we argue that even if 
he were a Brahmin, his marrying a Kshatriya princess is not at all 
inconsistent with the customs of the period. His wife must * have be- 
longed to the Guhila family of Idar or of Nagadh and their son being a 
putrikaputra or daughter’s son taken into the grandfather's family was a 
Guhila himself. He might have been named Guhila even for this reason 
just as the son of Durlabha-vardhana king of Kashmir who married the 
sole daughter of the preceding Kashmir king of the Gonandlya dynasty 
was called Iteti^>aditya (See Vol. I. p.so6). The inscription at Achaletvara 
distinctly says that Bappa's son was QuhUa and the whole family after- 
wards was called Guhilot after him. It seems then that even if we accept 
the idea that Bappa * was a Brahmin, there is nothing strange if he 
married the daughter of a Guhila Kshatriya king of Nggada wd became 
famous as many Br^mins did in his time $. g, Chacha^f Sind or 
Lalliya of Kabul whose history we have already given in Vol. I and the 
descendants of these kings were Rajputs for all practical purposes for ere 
know they gave daughters to and married daughters from Rajput fami- 
lies. But here in the Guhilot family all subsequent kings were treated' as 
Kshatriyas and married Kshatriya ladies and we have a detailed list of 
them all. How can, even if Bappa were conceded to be a Brahmin, t{ie 
whole line be treated as foreign by race ? 

In dosing thirsubject then we will give our view of the ihatter in plain 
and simple terms. We do not bdieve that Bappa was a Brahmin ; he be- 
longed to the Guhila Vamf a as stated in the Naravihana inscription of St. 
1028 or 971 A.D. which is even earlier than that of AtapuA which contains 
the dieted verse. The lines of the Naravihana inscription are import- 
ant. Th^ declare that Bappa was a king was moon 

to the Ouhila Vamfa*. This shows that there was a Hne of Guhila prui- 
ces at NIgadi which was most probably a branch of the Idar family 
founded by a Gihiditya belon^ng to the Valabhl line of kings and hence 
called Guhila. To this line belonged Apaiijita and §Ila whose inscriptions 
bdonging to the seventh century A.D. have been found. They were kings 
before Bappaka who was like the moon to the stars of that family. Bappi 
was a great devotee of &va and a disdple of Hirlta a great saint and wor- 
shipper of Ekalinga. and was himself a higUj^ religious man^ By his valour 
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and fortane ttappi becaatne eventually Idn^ of Chitoce and haviaig married 
many wives ^ke all great Indian kings was the father of a numer- 
ons progeny in so much so that numerous dans numbering to- 
gether several thousand descendants at this day daim descent from 
him. In his old age he retired to a forest and became a Saiva San- 
]rksi* ( he did not go to Persia to marry Mahomedan women }. In 
order to distinguish his descendants from the previous Guhilas, the 
latter were called, in the usual Rajput manner, Guhilaputras or Guhilots. 
It is extremely probable that Bappft was his own name as we find 
in an inscription a king with this name of a very early date (Ep. Ind. 
Vol. IX: — Bappabhattfiraka p&da Bhattarasa). In short our view is that 
the word Mahldeva in the Atapur^ inscription means a king and not a 
Brahmin. 

But even if it does mean a Brahmin we add that there is nothing to show 
in any inscription that he was a Ndgar Brahmin. Anandapura is the 
name of many towns besides Vadnagar. Nay it seems certain from the 
below quoted flokas that the Chitoregad inscription looks upon Nfig&da 
as jnandapura.t Ajid is it to be granted that a Brahmin coming from 
Vadnagar must necessarily be a NAgar Brahmin ? And lastly, even if it be 
granted that he was a NAgar Brahmin there is no truth whatever in the 
theory that NAgar Brahmins are Mers and foreigners. It is not necessary 
to write a note on this subject refuting the flimsy arguments of 
Dr. Bhandarkar and show that NAgars are not Men. 

* The Ekalinga inscription has the following verse about BappA 
on retirement 
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THE CHAHAM&NAS OF SAMBHAK. 

The next Rajput clan that came to the forefront about the 
same time as the Guhilots were the ChShaminas or Chauhins of 
Sambhar. They are rightly described by Tod as “ the most 
valiant of the Rajput races " not excluding even the Guhilots of 
Mevrad and the Rathois of Marwad ; for Tod adds that though 
these two " would be ready to contest the point, impartial de- 
cision with a knowledge of their respective merits must assign to 
the Chauhins the van in the long career of arms This posi- 
tion they have well maintained through the long period of 
twelve hundred years. Though the ChauhSns no longer possess 
their original s^t of power like the Guhilots, they have the three 
important kingdoms of Bundi, Kots and Sirohi still, in Rajpu- 
tsna and the chiefs of these have always been known as the most 
valorous princes through both the Hindu and the Ifahomedan 
periods of Indian History. Nay more, under PrithvliVja Chaw> 
Un and his grand-father ViSala^va also, they once enjoyed the 
imperial power in India and though PrithvIrSja was the last 
Hindu emperor of India, this unfortunate country being perma- 
nently enslaved after him, he has, unlike many last emperors of 
ancient and modern times shed such glory over the Rajput 
name by his chivalry and heroism that the Rajputs still love to 
believe that some one of their ancestors was with Pptbvinja in 
his las* memorable struggle with Shabuddin Ghori on tiie.plain of 
Panipat. Indeed the Chauhins for these reasons wo^ have 
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been entitled to be considered the first among the 36 rojral 
clans, had it not been for the fact that in later history they ac- 
cepted a position of subordination to the Mahomedan emperors 
of Dehli and some ChauhSn sub-clans even embraced the Maho- 
medan foith to save their lands and their chiefships. It is for 
this reason that the QiauhSns stand second to the Gnhilot| 
whom th^ resembled, as we shall presently see, in many most 
important virtues. 

The history of the ChauhSns, however, differs from that of the 
Guhilots in the fact that we have very little information about 
the founder of the greatness of this most valiant Rajput dan. 
We have already discarded the Agnikula myth originated by 
Chand Bardai. the bard of PfithvlrBja. The first hero named 
ChShamSna (or sometimes Anahila in later records) may be re- 
garded as fabulous as also the date assigned to him by Surajmal 
Bhat, author of Vanifia-BhSskara and bard of the Bundi kings. 
Again the 136 kings mentioned by him as CUhamina's succes- 
sors down to Pfithvirija we are also compelled to treat as un- 
historical. Even the kings mentioned in the Prithvirija RisB, 
36 in number, as successors of ChBhamBna upto VlSaladeva arc 
unhistorical (for they are not borne out by inscriptions found 
relating to this family). It seems indeed strange that Chand 
Baraai a contemporary of Prithvmja of 1167 A. D. should not 
have been able to give a correct or even reliable genealogy of the 
family before VMaladeva who belonged to tho tenth century 
A. D. For the period, therefore, of which we are treating in 
this volume (800 to zooo A.D.), we have very meagre informa- 
tion indeed and we have to rely for meagre details chiefly on the 
Hatsha stone inscription (Ep. Ind. Vol. II p. 119) in which two 
dates are given V.E.X013 and Z030 or 955 and 972 A.D., this being 
the oldest inscription available for this hnb of kings. This in- 
scription is supported to a great extent by the Bijolia inscription 
whidi is about 200 years later being dated St. Z226 or ZZ69 A.D. 
(A. S. J. Bengal LV. p, 41). Copies of both these inscriptions 
ate given in the appendix for the curious reader. Many other 
inscriptions belonging to this line have been found but *hey do 
not give any information before the above mentioned date vis., 
97a A.I>. and some of them confine themselves to one long 
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only. There are thus three inscriptions of the ChShamanas of 
Nadul V. £.1 2 i 8 (£p. Ind. IX. p. 68) and Sunda hill inscription 
of ChSctuga Deva St. 1319 (Ditto) published by Kielhom and 
severalinscriptionsof the same line (£p. Ind. XI p. 169) published 
by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and the inscription of ChShad Deva of 
^Ranathambhor (£p. Ind. XII. p. 224). 

According to the bards of the ChahamSnas, the original seat of 
power of the family was MShishmatl on the Nerbudda and they 
enjoyed, it is believed, sovereignty of the whole of India many 
a time. We may treat this as unhistorical though we actually 
find the ChauhSns spread over almost the whole of India from 
the Panjab in the north to MahirSshtra in the south. Their first 
historical seat of power was unquestionably Sambhar or the 
^kambhari land which was a kingdom to the nortli of Mewad 
and which included Ajmer also. This country contained or was 
reputed to contain lakhs of villages and hence was railed 
SapSdalaksha country. (We have already quoted the list of 
Indian kingdoms with their reputed number of villages given in 
the Skanda Purina Kumiri idianda Chap. 39 (See note p. 40). 
Dr. Bhandarkar mistaking this Sapidalaksha country for the 
Siwalik hills country wrongly assigns that place as the original 
home of the Chihaminas. The mistake has already been pointed 
out by Mr. Harbilas Sarda of Ajmer who also pointed out that 
Ahichchhatra which the Bijolia inscription mentions as the origi- 
nal city of the'Chihaminas was not situated in the Siwalik hills 
as was propounded by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar but was Nagaur 
in Rajputana. On this point we are not quite sure and Ahich- 
chhatra may have been the famous Ahichchhatra of the Pln- 
chSla country mentioned in the MahSbhSiata. But this ques- 
tion wc have already alluded to in detail elsewhere and we may 
confine ourselves here to the remark that when the ChShamSnas 
are called SapSdalakshiya kings they are undoubtedly referred 
to as the kings of Sambhar or Sayambhar for we also find that 
they are usually called Sambhar! Rais or kings of Sambhar in 
Prakrit poems and records. 

Who was the first king that established his power in this 
Sambhar country it is difficult to state. The Hiur^a stone 
inscription begins its description of the ChShamfina family with 
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Govaka and when it uses the word Adya or first we are toJerably 
certain that the word being taken with kii^ and not with Govaka 
shows that the inscription looked upon him as the first great king 
of the ChShamSnas of Sambhar. The Bijolia inscription, however, 
begins with a verse which is not quite dear in its meaning, 
saying "There was a Brahmin (we take the reading vifra as sug> 
gested by Dr. Bhandarkar instead of viprdh of the edition hi 
A. S. R. LV) of §rivatsa gotra formerly in Ahichchhfittapnra. 
From him was (descended or bom) king Slinattto of many 
SSmantas or Sardars. ( (Pdn^talla) remains wiillfelli' 
gible) ; or we may translate the verse as " Iheie was a Brahman 
of §rlvatsa gotra in Ahichchhatra formerly, named SSmadtis. 
From him was bom Purmtalla ( a proper name) who had many 
Sardars." Whatever the correct translation, it is clear that this 
verse gives the goby to the later myth started by Chand that 
the first founder of the Chahamlnas was created, by Vafiishtha on 
Mount Abu from bis sacrifidal fire. That story as we have 
already shown emanates from a poet's imagination only. But 
even ^s story given in this verse of the Bijolia inscription viz., 
that a Brahmin of tbe Vatsa gotra was the founder of the family 
is imaginery and suggested by a desire to ezidain the Vate 
gotra of the Chshamina Rajputs. We may, however, believe 
that there was a powerful ChShamSna chieftain by name SSinan* 
tadeva supported by many Sardars who belonged to Ahicb- 
dihatrapura (either Rampur or Nagaur) and who came to Ae 
Sambhar country and founded a kingdom there, since ^ 
P{^ithvlilja RSsS also gives the first great king after ChShamina 
as SSmantadeva. 

It may be said ^t the Harsha hill inscription does not begin 
with SSmantadeva but with Gdvaka I and therefore does not 
also give the successors of SSmanta upto Gfivaka I mentioned 
in the Bijolia inscription viz., i JayarSja, z -Vigraha,3 ^idiandra, 
4 Gopendra and 5 Durlabha ; but it is satisfactory to^note that 
^ two inscriptions give almost the same line from Govaka I 
onwards upto Durlabhartja in whose reign the first inscription 
was recorded in V. £. 1030. ' There is a difieimioe in (me name 
only viz., that of (5) Vslq»tiritja who must be equated with 
Bappayaifja-"Vini&ya Mripati, the nmne of VBkpati coming 
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again in the latter (No. lo) being treated as VSkpati II. The 
two lists are as folloivs 

Harsha Stone Ins. V. E. 1030. Bijoua Inscriftiom. 

1. Govaka I (circa 868 A. D. ) i. Gfivaka I. 

2. Chandra ( „ 883 ) 2. Chandra (^) 

3. Govaka II ( „ 898 ) 3 - GOvaka II. 

4. Chandana ( .. 913 ) 4. Chandana. 

5. VSkpatirija ( 928 ) 5. Bappayaifija 

Vindhyanripati. 

6. SinharSja ( „ 943 „ ) 6. Sinha. 

7. VigiaharOja (,„ 958 „ ) 7. Vigiaha«ia. 

8. DorlabharSja ( „ 973 „ ) 8. Durlabha. 

It is, however, strange that the list given in Rajpatana Gazet- 
teer Vol. III. B. page 65 omits the name of GOvaka I after (8) 
Dnrlabha I though this name is given distinctly in the Bijolia 
inscription which this list follows and also in the Harsha stone 
inscription. Hie list requires to be corrected by the addition 
of this king who certainly was a conspicuous king of the line 
and who may even be looked upon as the founder of its greatness. 

We shall try to assign prol»ble dates to and SSmantadeva 
Govaka I. We cannot assign to this line 20 years per 
reign on an average. We know Biat Vigraharija was alive in 
V. E. 1030 or A. D. 973. His grandfather was VBkpatirOja who 
had a younger son lachhmana who founded the Nadul branch 
and for him we have a date V. E. Z039 or 982 A. D. in the in- 
scription. His father Vskpati therefore cannot be put in 933 
A.D. or 40 years earlier than Vigraha but we might put him 30 
years earlier *. in 943. We may take, therefore, 15 years as 
average for each reign in this line and we thus find that GOvaka I 
must have reigned in 868 A.D. (97^-~zo5). And ^bnanta may be 
195 years before 973 A.I>. or in 778 A.D. The Rajputana 
Gazetteer assigns 750 A.D. as the date for SSmanta which is not 
improbable, though it is not apparent on which definite data 
this date has been assigned to him. By probable calculation we 
can only arrive at rough dates only but the two dates given 
above are probable and also well fit in with the course of Indian 
history at this period. SBmantadeva must havo- attained to 
fame by his conflicts with Ibhomedans at abont flie same time 
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as or a little later than BappS RSwal and established his power 
in Simbhar in the middle of the 8th century. One of his de> 
scendants viz., Govaka I became still more famous in the congh>> 
mention of Indian kings and established his power firmly in 
that kingdom. The expression in the Harsha inscription “ who 
obtained the fame of a warrior in the great kings’ sabhi of 
NsgSvaloka " has been interpreted to mean that Govaka I 
obtained fame as a ^bnanta or Sardar in the court of the 
Imperial Pratihin king Nagabhata. Kielhom started this 
theory but subsequently changed his opinion (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 62) 
and yet again changed his view and reaffirmed his first opinion 
as appears from Stein Konow’s paper on the Hansot inscription 
(Ep. Ind. XII. p. 67). It is, however, not probable that Govaka I 
was a dependent king though SSmantadeva might have been. 
The NripasabhS does not necessarily mean the Darbar of an 
emperor but may be translated as " an assemblage of kings 
called by NSgivaloka, who himself might be taken to be an 
imperial king. It is further not quite certain if the Hansot in- 
scription is related to the ChihamSnas, for even there the word 
ChBhamina is not clear and is only read by surmise. Its date 
again is St. 813 or A. D. 756 uiiich does not fit in with Govaka I 
and we prefer to say that Govaka was an independent king who 
established his fame among kings by his exidoits against the 
Mahomedans. He also in this respect resembled BappS the 
founder of the Mewad Rajput family of Guhilots. 

Govaka I further resembles BappS in being a devotee of §iva. 
The Harsha stone record clearly shows that the ChShamSna 
kings of Sambhar were devotees of the l§iva god named Harsha 
himself on the Hanha hill as the Guhilots were devotees of 
Ekalinga. It is evenstated in the first verse of the Harsha in- 
scription that Govaka I built tliw tem]4e to Harsha &va on the 
hiU and from the following verses it appears that many succeed- 
ing kings showered wealth upon the Harshadeva temjde. It 
even appears that Harshadeva was the family god of this line 
and to his favour they bdieved that their greatness was due, just 
as the Guhilots believe that tiieir greatness is due to the hivour 
of Ekalinga udiose mhustMs tb^ merefy profess to be. The line 

ftOPT: "Sfibanha is the family god of 
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this line of kings and from hioi is derived the sfriendid career oi 
the hunily " indicates this dearly and shows that at that time 
the wor^ppers of §iva generally came lo^ward to defend the 
religion and the mdependence of the Aryans of India. The 
§iva cult of LakollSa was then in the forefront as appears from 
this inscription also, for the priests of Haishadeva whose devotees 
the ChBhamSira kings were belonged to the Lakulifa sect like the 
priests of Elmlinga also from HSrIta onwards. About this sect 
and their importance in the development of religious thought in 
India we shall speak later on ; but of their influence on the poli- 
tical- condition of the country by generating enthusiasm in 
orthodox Rajput families this inscription as well as the Guhilot 
Ekalinga inscription are sufficient proof. 

Gavaka’s successor was ChandrarSja and his son was Gfivaka 
II. His son and successor Chandana is described as having de- 
feated a king of Tomara race named Rudrei^ and thereby ob- 
tained fame. The Tomaras had, it appears, established by this 
time, their kingdom at Delhi and being, their inunediate north- 
ern neighbours the ChauhSns had constantly to fig^t with these 
Tomairas. Chandaiu’s son was MahirSja ^Hlkpati who seems 
to be the greatest of this first portion of the Quiuhgn line. He is 
said in the Haisha inscription to have defeated a king Tantra- 
{Ala of what country it is not stated ( Anaata pitfiva carmot be 
identified). The Bijolia inscription calls him Vindhya Nfipati ; 
perhaps to power extended so. far. The Rajputana Gazetteer 
Vid. ni. B, identifies hirti with Manikrai of the Ptiffivliitja Rial 
on what ground is not . stated ; but this king’s younger son 
Lachhmana founded the Nadul line from whidi the kings of 
SfroU derive their descent and his date may be taken to be 
943 A. D. as shown above. VIkpatirija’s dder son SinhaiSjn 
aaoendadthegaddiat^mbharaiid he gave much wealth to tlto 
Hanhadeva temple and covered the tremple roof with gddea 
plate. & described as the equal of Hacisdhaadra (thdr 
ancient ancestor) in wealth, murdfioenoe and snocess in battle. 
He defeated the Toman king with Lavaca, defeated other 
kingi in aU dfrectioos and imprisoned many, ifis son wee 
Vlgnl^ja ** the equal of hie father in all ieqwoia.*^b hb 
time tW viOagee wen gnriled to Haiehadeva teaqpk Hll bring 
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the king during whose reign the Harsha inscription was recorded, 
he is naturally extolled the most. His brother and successor Dur> 
labha is equ^y praised and we close our account of the Qilhap 
mSnas in this volume with Durlabharija who reigned probac 
Uy about the end of our period i.e., about looo A.t). Who the 
king was in Simbhar when Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India 
we will discuss in Book VI in the next vloume. 

From the Harsha stone inscription it appears that the Chi> 
hamSnas in the tenth century A.D. believed themselves to be 
of the solar race. The same fact appears from many other records 
which we have already noticed . Even so late as 1400 A.D. 
when the Hammira KSvsra was composed the same belief pro* 
vailed. The story given in this poem about the origin of. the 
ChihamSna family and their next seat of power viz., Ajmer 
with its Pushkara lake is as follows : . “ BrahmS once formed a 
plan of performing a sacrifice and as he was moving in the sky 
to look for and settle upon a suitable spot, the lotus in ^ hand 
fell on the earth and the spot became known as lotos or 
Pushkara. Brahxni performed a sacrifice there and in order to 
protect the sacrifice the sun created a hero by name CbShamSna.” 
This legend explains at one throw why there is Brahmadeva’s 
solitary temple in India at Pushkar, why the lake was called 
Posblur and how the solar race Kshatiiyas the ChauhSns 
came to rule over the land. But the story also proves that the 
diflerent legends about the origins of the founders of families 
are all imaginary, each poet being at liberty to frame a story 
of his own. Any how it is certain that Chand’s story of the 
fire origin of the ChShamlnas is imaginary ; in fact, as we have 
shown he himself treated it as such and did not mean that these 
Kshatriyas were* new creations. The Chlhaminas, therefore, 
must be treated as solar race Kshatriyas or of the first race 
of Axyaa invaders of India, though their descendants in modem 
times believe themselves to be fire>bom. 


IS 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE IMPERIAL PRATIHSRAS OF KANAUJ. 

The third clan of Rajputs which came to the fore at about the 
same time and by about the same causes as the (^uhSns and 
the Guhilots was that of the PratihSias and they soon became 
the most powerful clan in Northern India, having conquered the 
imperial dty of Kanauj from ChakrSyudha the last VarmS 
emperor of Kanuaj (See Vol. 1 . p. 341). Tod, the historian of 
the Rajputs, describes the PratihSras as the least important of 
all the Rajput clans, probably owing to the fact that they were 
insignificant during the Mahomcdan times and have left no 
kingdom of their own at the present day. But inscriptions dis- 
covered since the days of Tod and wt,ll interpreted by scholars 
especially Stnith and Bhandarkar have established beyond 
doubt the fact that the imperial po^ver of Northern India was 
wielded by the PratihSras in the 9th and loth centuries A. D. 
in succession to the VarmSs described in our first volume. The 
history of the Imperial PratihSras of Kanauj has been well told 
by Sir Vincent Smith from the inscriptions found op to date in 
J. R. A. S. Z909 and we rely chiefly on his paper therein in the 
following account of the kings of Kanauj. Of coux% Smith’s 
view that the PratihSras were Gujars and therefore foreigners 
has already been refuted on both grounds ; for firstly the Prati- 
bSias were not Gujars and secondly even if they were, they could 
not be foreigners as Gujars were not foreigners. V^th this one 
exception the accotmt given by Sir Vincent Smith may safely 
be followed and we add certain further observations ap- 
pear on a perusal of the original inscriptions referred to by him. 

The history of the origin of the family and its early kings can be 
gathered from the ^garatsla inscription of Bhoja published in 
Ardi. Survey Report for 1903-04, a copy of wfai^ is purposely 
given in the appendix for Ae curious reader. The first king of 
tiiis tamily vdio according to this iiMcription acquir^ power 
was I^aUiata to whom Smith assigns a reign from Tiffi to 740 
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A. D. Wc have already noted the fact that this inscription 
assigns the PtatihSra dan to the solar race, being descended from 
L a kshm a na the pratihSra or doorkeeper of RBma the hcro«god. 
" In this family bearing the emblem of PratihSra was bom NSga* 
bhata who appeared as if he were four>aimed owing to his weap 
pons flashing in the destruction of the anny of the Balam 
Bflechchha king, the enemy of virtue.” This shows that Niga* 
bhata first acquired renown by his defeat of the Arab invaders 
the breakers of Hindu idols, who having conquered Sind tried 
to extend their conquests eastward. He thus established a 
kingdom in the same way as BappS RSwal of the Guhilots or 
Ssmantadeva of the ChauhSns. It is indeed to be regretted 
that this detailed inscription does not mention where NSgabhata 
founded his kingdom. Framers of inscriptions usually forget to 
mention this fact ; perhaps to them it was always so obvious as 
not to require any mention. But future historians are often 
in a puzzte over this question. Smith says that NSgabhata 
was king of Bhinmal but it is not certain where NSgabhata the 
first illustrious king of the PratihSras founded his*pow'er. It 
may be that his capital town was Mandor which certainly was 
the PratihSra capita in the days of PrithvlrSja And whose king 
Nihararai as stated by Tod iRunortali;ced his name by his stub* 
bom fight against PrithvlrSja. Mandor again has very ancient 
ruins of an extensive character and has also ancient inscriptions 
in Psli (See Tod by Crooke Vol. I p. 210). Mandor was certainly 
the capital of Iferwar before the Rathods came to it ; and the 
Rathods first took shelter under the PratihSras of Man&r whom 
they subsequently treacherously supplanted. The Rathods re- 
moved the capital to Jodhpur which they newly ;:jbunded only 
at a distance of a few miles from Mandor. All th^ fects raise 
the presumption that MSgaUiata the first PratihSra king must 
have reigned at Mandor. EthinmSl aftd Mandor are, however, 
both in Marwar or the desert and probably must-have been in 
the same kingifom viz., GuijaratrS as Marwar was then called. 
The ancient luune of Marwar was unquestionably GurjaratrS as 
is evidenced by inscriptions, while modem Gujarat was then 
called lAla (See Ep. Ind. Vd. IX p. 277). The family ru^ in 
Bhimni! before this period was undoubtedly the ChSpa family 
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of Vyigramukba (mentioned in Vol. I p. 357) and it is hence 
not probable that NSgabhata mied in BhinmSl. It is 
in short not possible to determine exactly where NSgabhata 
ruled ; but his countiy was undoubtedly GujaratrS or Maiwar 
and it was exposed to the attacks of the Arabs as completely 
as or more completely than either SSmbhar or Chitore. And it 
is no wonder ^at the PratihSra chief NSg&bhata acquired 
by his determined resistance to foreign invasions and the 
signal defeat of an Arab army. This must have happened a few 
years after 712 A. D. the date of the Arab conquest of Sind. 

The successor of Nsgabhata was his nephew Kakustha or 
Kakkuka to whose reign Smith assigns the date 740 to 755 A.D. 
His brother and successor was Deva&dcti or DevarSja and his 
son was Vatsarija the next illustrious king of &e family. Deva- 
Sakti has been assigned a reign from 755 to 770 A. D. and Vatsa- 
iSja from 770 to 800 A.D. The great exploit of Vatsarija was 
that he conquered the king of Kanauj and “ wrested the imperial 
power from the famous family of Bhandi " (Khyitad Bhandi- 
kulat etc.) /' unassailable as it was by the wall of rutting ele> 
phants/' " by the single help of his own bo^.’’ The importance 
of each word in these lilies has not been sufficiently realised 
and we proceed to draw the attention of the reader to it. 

In the first place the idea of a Simrf jya or empire and a Sam* 
rtt or an emperor of Northern India had kmg been establish* 
ed in India on*a firm footing. It is first mentioned in the Mahi* 
bhSrata itself wherein Srllqrishra says (Sabha P. chap. 14) 
that " the Kshatriyas for fear of the Bratoins had estabtisbed. 
a confederacy and had appointed an emperor and that JarS- 
sandha of lifrtgadhawas then the emperor of India. " Whether 
the PHndavas became empmois of India or not, after destroying 
Jartsandha, this statement of the MaUbhSrata shows that 
there were mperors in Ifagadha at lesst in about 300 B.C. 
(the date of the Mahibhirata)'probably b«ginning with the Nan^ 
das. The idea of an empire was further consolidated by the 
power of Chandragupta and the greater poww of Aloka and 
ntaliputn became the seat of the empire. Later on many im* 
perial (lynasties ruled there, the last being that of the Guptas 
and Sunudragupta and Chandragupta were the grant 
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emperors of tliis last line in Pstaliputra. The empire of the 
Guptas having been overthrown by the Hum, Pstaliputra lost 
its importance as the seat of empire and eventually, as shown 
in Vol. I, Kanauj became the next seat of the Imperial power in 
India under Harsha whose extensive and beneficial reign has 
already been described, supported as it was by an army of 
60,000 elephants (Vol. I. p. 13). In the mediaeval period of 
Indian History of which we are treating, it was, therefore, the 
ambition of powerful subordinate kings to seize Kanauj amd 
establish power there as it was the ambition of Mahomedan 
heroes in Mahomedan times to seize Delhi and establish an 
imperiad line there. It is hence that we sec VatsarSja of Mandor 
raising his hand against Kanauj. As stated many a time before, 
kingly families decline in about 200 years and hence about 
every 200 years also we have the politicad phenomenon of one 
imperial line supplanting another. The VarmS line of emperors 
of Kanauj wais now in its decline and it is no wonder that the 
aunbitious king Vatsauaja of Gurjauatri vanquished the emperor 
of Kanauj and wrested the imperial power from him. 

It does not appear from this inscription whom he vanquished 
but probably it was IndraiSja. Again the date of the conquest 
seems to be about 780 A.D. from an important piece of evidence 
which hais been discovered in the colophon of a Jaun work. The 
verse quoted by Smith in his paper is fit to be requoted here 
and is thus' translatable. “ In the §aka year 703 when the 
king bynaune IndrSyudha wais niling the north and §rlvadlabha 
son of Krism was ruling the south and king Avanti was ruling 
the eaist and VatasairSja the west amd the territoty of the Sauryas 
was protected by JayavarSha.”* This shows with undeniable 
certaunty that Indrarija or Indriyudha was on the throne of 
Kamauj amd Vatsauf ja on the throne of Mauwar in ^aka 705 or 
A.D. 783. (It seems the word Avanti l^i^ti has been wrongly 
translated ais king of Avamti, for Avanti or Malwa cannot 


ii 
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be in the east. Die proper translation should be king Avaiiti, 
Avanti being the name of a king). It follows that IndrSyudba 
♦timigh defeated in 780 A.D. by Vatsailja was still on the throne 
of Kanauj. This is not at all .strange ; for we find from the 
histories of all countries and of Indian emphes in particular 
that the last kings of a tottering dynasty are allowed to reign 
under control, nay new puppet emperors are raised for a time, 
in deference to popular sentiment, before the line is finally 
uprooted. This is what happened at Delhi under the Mara- 
thas and even under the English. Nay the parallel goes still fur- 
ther. When an imperial line is tottering there rises a rivalry' 
between powerful contending kings as to who should become 
the protector or guardian of the emperor. Such rivalry arose in 
India in the i8th century between the English, the Marathas 
and the Afghans. The English were powerful in the na.st, the 
Marathas in the south and the Rohillas in the west. The same 
thing happened about a thousand years before. And Vatsarija 
from the west ttveiitnally became the master of India GopSla 
(Avanti) kiu^' of Bengal opposed him from the east and the Maia- 
thas of the 8th century viz., the ^shtrakotas. from the south ; 
for inscriptions of the Pilas and the RSshtrakfitas show to 
us the contentions that took place about this time. Gopila of 
Bengal was defeated by VatsarSja and two royal umbrellas were 
taken by him, probably the royal emblems of Gauda and Vanga 
or western and eastern Bengal. But VatsarSja was in his turn 
defeated by the RSshtrakata king Dhrova who carried away 
these two trophies and who “ confined VatsarSja to his own 
country viz., the desert GurjaratA.’* 

These meagre but important facts appear from a RSshtrakata 
record, W<.> do not know the places where these decisive 
battles were fought nor the manner of fighting or the actual 
forces engaged. It seems, however, that VatsarSja from the 
desert countiy had no elephant force. He had tewmen and 
probably cavalry also, the Marwar Rajputs being still known 
as good riders ^th Bengal and Deccan forces had the elephant 
arm vdiich was also the chief arm of Kanauj inherited from 
the days of Harsha. Although Vatsarifja could defeat Kanauj 
and Bengal, he could not defeat the RSshtrakfitas as pro- 
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babiy the Blaiathas were well-known both for their elephant 
arm and their cavalry (See the description of them by Hinen 
Tsang and by BS^ in Harshacharita). 

Although Vatsarija was deprived of the fruit of his victory 
over Kanauj, his son Nigabhata named after the founder of 
the family obtained what his father had vainly sought. The 
four verses recorded in praise of this king in the SSgaratSla in- 
scription give important particulars. He first defeated many 
kings. Andhra. Saindhava, Kalinga, Vidarbha. and others. 
These probably were the feudatories of Kanauj and had to be 
first defeated. Or as usual with Indian ambitious kings, NSga- 
bhata II must have made a Digvijaya before he seized the cen- 
tral power. The defeat of these kings does not mean the aimexa- 
tion of their kingdoms, but simply their humbling. The Sam- 
i^jya or empire in pte-Mahomedan times, as stated many times 
before, did not mean annexation but merely the establishment 
of suzerainty evidenced by payment of tribute. Having esta- 
blished Ids power by a sort of Digvijaya, Nigabhata II defeated 
a Vahga king who had before him vanquished Indrarija and 
placed a yoimg king ChakrSyudha in his place. Nigabhata 
conquered Chakrayudha also on the pretext that he had leaned 
for support on another (the Va^a king) and had thus exhibited 
his Immess " (sphutanlcha-bhivam). It raises a smile in us 
to note that conquerors in all times have put forward the same 
pretext. Shah Alum took shelter with the English and the 
Marathas for that reason deposed him and placed on the thnme 
another sdon of Babar's family. Nigabhata, however, seems to 
have tolerated Chakriyudha on the throne for some time more ; 
for the words here used " he shone with his body bent in modes- 
ty " show that Nigabhata shone brighter by humbling himsdf 
(before the puppet epiperor). It seems, however, certain that 
ChakrVyudha was eventually set aside ud Nigabhata ascended 
the impoial throne at Kaiiauj and made it his capitaL The 
Buchakali inscription (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 198) describes- both 
Vatsarija. and Nigabhata as Patama Bhattlr^ Mahirljt- 
dhirilja Paramefivara i.e., gives imperial titles to both and thus 
confirms the fact that Vatsart.j8 had really *' wrested Simrijya" 
Irwn Kanauj and that Nigal^ta JI tot: was eniperor ; but whe 
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ther he ruled fiotn Kanauj is not quite clear, for even this in> 
scription does not mention the kingdom or p'ace where NSga* 
bhata ruled. We are, therefore, not quite sure if in 815 A.D. 
the date of the Buchakali inscription Nagabhata was emperor 
in Kanauj . Smith, however, surmises that Nagabhata made 
Kanauj his capital sometime about 810 A.D. while 816 A.D. 
is given as the date of the end of the Vatma line (\'ol. I p. 134). 

HaviAg establislied himself as emperor, Nagabhata II had na- 
turally to make his power felt by the subordinate kingdoms and 
he is said in verse 3 to have forcibly taker possession of forts in 
the countries of Anarta (North Gujarat), Malava, Kirata 
(Vindhya hills), Tumshka(?), Vatsa (Allahabad), Matsya (Jaipur) 
and other countries also. This shows the extent of the empire of 
Kanauj which in the north extended to the Himalayas and in 
the south-west to Kathiawar. In the east it was bounded by 
Allahabad and in the west by Panjab. The word Turushka in 
this document of 850 A. D. is an enigma which we will discuss in 
a note as it is difficult to equate it with Ar^b as Smith does. 

&nith assigns to NSgabhatta II a role from 800 to 825 A.D. 
He had defeated the king of Bengal (probably DharmapSla) 
who had placed ChakrSyudha on the throne of Kanauj and had 
thus made his power firm. He is said to have, however, been 
defeated by the second rival struggling for balance of power; 
the RishtrakStas, in an unpublished grant by Govind IH, but 
this defeat was pot such as to oust him from the imperial throne 
at Kanauj since we know for certain that eight succe^is of 
Nigabhatta II ruled as emperors in Mahodaya alias Kanauj 
her^ter. 

The first of these was Rimachandra, NSgabhata's son, who 
ruled from about 825 to 840 A. D. and he was followed by Mihira 
alias Bhoja who was indeed the most powerfu’ emperor of the 
PratihSra line. He had a long reign horn S40 to 890 A.D. 
and had very extensive dominion. The SSgaratSla inscription 
already mentioned was recorded in his time and naturally gives 
him the utmost praise. But it seems that his power was reaUy 
acknowledged upto the Vindhyas from sea to sea, he having 
again >)0nquered even his formidable foe the ruler of Bengal. He 
was, howe'*>r, (l«*fcctic'l b\ the Gtijaml KS-htrak^a king 
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Dhrava Niruiana whose BagomrS grant dated 867 AJ>. (Ind. 
Ant. XII p. 184) mentioiB the fact that Dhruva (kfeated IGhiza 
even though his power had extended through all quarters 
(dhSma-vySpta-digantara). Here also the army of Mibira is 
described as consisting of good cavalry (sadvafyavShinvita). 
From the Bilhauri and' Benares inscriptions (£p. Ind. I. p. 253 
and II p. 300) it seems certain that Kokkalla-deva of the Chedi 
Haihayas was a contemporary independent king who claimedTto 
have supported Bhoja in the north and Kiisli^ in the south. 
The verse in the latter record is rather boastful (whose hand gave 
abhaya, freedom from fear to Bhoja, VallabharSja.§rlharsba, the 
long of Chitrakuta and king ^ankaragana), but it may be gran* 
ted that the Chedi king Kokkala was really an independent 
soverign tn dlltance with Mihira Bhoja aiul that in the south-east 
the Jumna was the boundary of t^ Kanauj empire and the 
Idng^m of Chedi or Tripura. 

The internal administration of I&oja is extolled by A 1 Masudi, 
ah Arab traveller, who in 851 A.D. wrote " The king of Juar 
maintained a powerful army with the best cavalry in India 
and plenty of camels. He was extremely rich and no country 
in India was more safe from robbers " (Elliot I p.4). - This con- 
firms what we have already stated that while under the Vannis 
the elejfiiant arm was strong at Kanauj, under PratihBras 
cavahy*was well maintained. As the PratihSras came from 
GujaratrS or llarwar they were naturally more fond of horses 
and even of camels. The Arabs call the Kanauj empire the 
kingdom of Juzr or Gutjaras firstly because, as stated ’already, 
that was the country to which the PratihSras belonged and 
secondly because the country immediately in contact with Sind 
(where the Arabs ruled) was this GurjaratrS country. The 
RSstrakOtas who were Mends of the Arabs, and enemies of 
the PratilUlras, also called the PratihSras Gurjaras for the same 
reasons. But we have to remember the fact that the imperial 
PratihSras of Kanauj never call themselves Gurjaras in their 
records. 

Bhoja was succeeded by liis son MahcndrapSla alias Nirbha)^* 
rlja. His guru or preceptor was the famous poet and dramatist 
Rsjalekhara who always speaks of himself in bis works as guru 

«* 
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of MahendrapSla and also of his son MahlfAla. The empire 
inherited from his father remained intact under him and epi- 
graphic evidence amply proves that it included SaurSshtra, 
Oudh and the Karnd district of the Panjab. His reign is 
assigned between the years 890 and 908 A.D. The plates of 
Balavarman (£p. Ind. IX. p. i) dated Valabhl Samvat 574 
or 893 A.D. come from Kathiawar and style MahendrapSla as 
MahSrSjSdhirSja Parama BhattSraka and ParameSvara and 
therefore the overlord of the Chslukya prince Balavarman who 
made the grant. The Dighwa-Dubauli grant issued from 
Mahodaya or Kanauj itself makes the grant of a village in Vi- 
layiki Vishnya or pergana of the §rivasti Mandala and Bhukti 
i.e. district and division and shows that Oudh was under the 
direct rule of Kanauj. The Siyadoni inscription (found near 
Lalitpur) dated 903 A. D. also belongs to the reign of this emperor 
and shows how subordinate chiefe ruled in this empire and con- 
tains many other interesting details regarding administration 
which we will notice later on. 

MahendrapSla was succeeded by his elder son Bhoja II who, 
however, had a short reign from 908 to 910 A.D. and he was 
succeeded by his brother MahlpSla who is mentioned in many 
records and who reigned probably from 910 to 940 A.D. (Smith 
J. R. A. S. 1909 p. 269). His other names are KshitipSla 
and HerambapSla or Vinaj'akapSia. The power of the Kanauj 
PratihSras seems to begin to decline from his time ; for we are 
told in a RSshtrakuta record that Indra III captured Kanauj 
betwecn'9is and 917 (Ep. Ind. VII, 30, 43) and the same incident 
is probably referred to by the Kanarese poet Pampa when he 
states that Narasinha Chslukya father of his patron Arikesarin 
KamSta defeated Kanauj and bathed his horses at the conflu- 
ence of the Ganges and the Jumna. He must, no doubt, have 
been a feudatory of Indra III and present with his army when 
he conquered Kanauj. But, as usual, Kanauj still lived on 
under Mahlj^la with perhaps undiminished glory and RSja- 
lekhara’s play BSla BhSrata or Prachai^a PSndava was per- 
formed before MahlpSla at Kanauj. The HadeWa plat^ dated 
Dec. i(3, 9x4 A.D. show that Mahlfdfla was still the overlord of 
Kathiawar i^en the Chips kjng IHiaraflvaiahh made the grant 
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as Slmantidhipati (Ind. Ant. XII 190) He dearly states that 
his overlord was HahlpSla as he was “ruling by the grace 
(prasSda) of BfahlpSladeva Paramc^vara Rsisdl^ja.’' We 
know for certain that MularSja ChSlukya (Solankhi) founded an 
independent kingdom in Anahilvad by supplanting a ChSpa 
dynasty in 961 A.D. It follows that Kathiawar must have been 
lost to Kanauj after 914 A. D. and before 961 A.D. Govinda III 
inflicted a defeat on the Gurjaras probably in the time of Mahl* 
{Ala and Smith thinks that he must have lost Kathiawar long 
before 961 A.D. and very soon after 916 A.D. the date of Indra’s 
conquest of Kanauj. The two inscriptions of Asni and Benares 
(Ind. Ant. XVI. p. 173 and XV p. 138) dated 917 A.D. and 913 
A.D. respectively belong to the same reign of MahipSla thou^ 
tho names are MahidtajAla and Vinayakiq>Sla as the grants are 
■issued from Mahodaya and these show that the eastern limit of 
the dominion of the empire of Kanauj was Benares in Allahabad 
or Pratishthina district.- 

The Arab traveller A 1 Masudi visited India in 915 A.D. again 
and writing in 950 A.D. about his travels says that the king of 
Juzr possessed many horses and camels and considered himself 
as equal of any king on earth. A fragmentary inscription 
from Khajunho states that Kshitipila was enaUed to regain 
his throne by the aid of a Chandel king (probably Harshadeva). 
This most have been after the capture of Kanauj by Indra III 
in 9x6 A.D. 

Mahlpila was succeeded by his son DevapSla who is assigned 
k reign from 940 to 955 A.D. A reference in the KhajunUio 
inscripti<m da^ 948 refers to him as suzerain and shows that 
the imageof Vaiknijtha or Wshunu set op by Yafovatman Chan- 
dd in a tonple there was received him from DevajAla uho 
had obtained it from a §lhi king of in exdiange for a force 
of ^ephanta, sdio again had obtained it from .a king of Bhota 
(Tibet) who lastly had obtained it from Kaila^ (Ep. Ind. . 1 . 
134). This diows that Devaplla was in a sense inferior in power 
to the ' Chandel king and was under obligatkm to him for 
SBiSoqs abeaify stated. 

Oevaptta was folkwed on the throne by his halMwotlier 
who mutt hawe idgned fiotti ^ A.D. to abowt 
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990 A.D. He is mentioned as overlord by a subordinate chief 
Ibthanadeva in the Rajaur inscription (Ep. Ind. Ill p. 266). 
We have already commented on the word Gurjara PratihSra 
occurring in this inscriptuion as the clan to which Mathanadeva 
belonged. The empire of Kanauj declined still more in the time 
of Vijayaj^a. Gujarat (modem) was now independent tmder 
MfilarSja Solankhi. The ParamSra kingdom of Malwa was also 
fully independent as we shall show elsewhere, Munja its greatest 
king tteing contemporary of VijiayapSla. The kingdom of 
Jajhoti under the Chandellas was also powerful and indepen* 
dent and had apparently taken possession of the Gwalior terri- 
tory, the actual feudatory there beingVajradSmana KachhawSha 
chief (A.D. 977, also mentioned in an inscription dated 1083 
A.D. Ind. Ant. XV p. 35). Very little information is available 
about the reign of this king. Possibly he may have been pre- 
sent at the battle which was fought by Jaipala of the Panjab 
against Sabaktegin in 990 A.D. The confederacy of kings 
called by JaipSl included Kanauj. Vija3rapAl was succeeded by 
RSjyapSla who is assigned a reign by Smith from 990 to 1020 
A.D. As the fall of the empire of Kanauj took place during 
his reign owing to the conquest and occupation of Kanauj by 
Mahmud of Ghazni, we shall hava to come to him again in our 
third volume. 

The above summary shows that the PratihSra line was found- 
ed by NSgabhata I in GurjaratrS or Marwar by defeating the 
Aral» in about 725 A.D. and that his grandson again named 
Nlgabhata II founded its greatness by conquering Kanauj 
and making it the capital about 815 A.D. Bhoja and Mahendra- 
pila were the greatest emperors of this line which ruled from 
about 800 to 1000 A.D. They had an extensive empire com- 
prising almost the whole of ArySvarta and ruled it justly and 
secured to the subjects peace and orderly administration. The 
records and grants of these kings use naturally the forms of 
writing and address laid down by the great emperor Harsha. 
Each emperor signs his deeds of grants and attaches a seal 
which recites the names of kings in succession in the same way 
as Haisha’s grants do or. Moguls* seal did in later tim^ For 
instapoe the Daulatporl grant of Kioja and the Dig^wl-DtibanU 
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grant of MahendrapSla recite the genealogy as fcdlows in the 
seal, giving the religion and the mother of each monarch. 

I. Parama Vaishnava DovarSja, queen Bhuyikidevl. 

Son 2 Parama MshcSvara V'atsarija, queen Sundari^cvl. 

Son 3 Parama Bhagavati-bhaktaNSgabhata, queen ISatSdevI. 

Son 4 Paramaditya-bhakta Ramabhadra, queen AppSdevI. 

Son 5 Paramabhagavat . . Bhoja, que-un ChandrabhattSrikld. 

Son 6 Do. Mahcndrapila, queen DehanSgIdevi. 

Son 7 Parama Vaishnava Bhoja. 

Brother Paramadityabhakta MabipSla. 

This seal certainly puts us in mind of Harsha's seal where the 
religion and mother of each king is given in detail. There is this 
change in this seal that while Harsha’s seal makes mention of 
Saugata Rsjyavardhana this seal makes no mention of a Saugata 
or Buddhist emperor. The people and the kings of ArySvarta 
had given up Buddhism entirely; now the kings were devotees of 
different Hindu gods especially tlie five gods Siva, Vistiu, SQr3ra. 
Devi and Ganesha. The importance of this change we will 
notice further on but it is necessary to remark here that there is 
nothing strange in the change of deity for each king. Tolerance 
yet reigned in India. As in former times thi father might be a 
Mshesha and the son a Saugata without troubling the serenity 
of the family, so in this cirach (between 8oo and looo A.D.) 
kings could be devotees of different Hindu gods without im> 
perilling the happiness of the family. The verse quoted by the 
writer in I. A. here “ Antah ^ktl ” etc. lia*'. no room here for 
application as it is intended to level redicule against the prac- 
tices of hypocrites. The change of deity can not be ridiculed in 
the case of this kingly line for the kings were real and hearty 
devotees of their special gods but were at the seme time no 
so bigoted as to hate the other gods of the Hindu panchsyat 
tana. This stage came oh later as we shall have to fecord in our 
next volume. 

The documents and grants issued by the PratihSra kings 
resemUe those of Harsha in another point vis., that they are 
terse and do not indulge in praise of each emperor. Other 
aspects of these grants will be noticed later on. lliere is. how* 
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ever, one peculiarity of these grants viz., that each king has a 
special Biruda or name taken by him and it is mentioned in a 
verse at the end. For example one grant has the line “ &imad- 
Bhaka-pra;, aktasya SEsanasya sthir53rateh” followed by a similar 
line giving the name of the emissary who proclaimed the grant 
on the spot. It appears thus that Bhoja had taken the title of 
Prabhisa, MahendrapSla BhSka and MahIpSla §rl Harsha (Ind. 
Ant. XV. p. 141). Mihira alias Bhoja appears to have taken 
another Biruda viz., Adi VarSha and many coins have been ac- 
tually found with this name. It seems that this emperor 
struck numerous coins in this name and the Siyadoni inscription 
dated 1020 A.D. contains mei^ion along with others of-Adi 
VarSha drammas or rupees. 



NOTES. 

THE PRATIHARA LINE OF THE GHATIALA INSCRIPTION. 

It 18 necessary to add a note on the line of the Pratih&ra kings mention- 
ed in the GhatilUl inscription published by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in £p. 
Ind. Vol. IX. 277 and to examine its relation with the Imperial Prati- 
hira line. Strangely enough, this relation does not seem to be discussed. 
Ttve inscription was found in Ghatiftlh which is a village x8 miles from 
Jodhpur and presumably near Mandor. It speaks of a column raised by 
a king named Kakkuka in St. 918. Now the genealogy given here is as 
follows. **A Brahmin named Harischandra married a Kshatriya wife 
named Bhadrk and had a son named Rajjila from whom was bom Nara> 
bhata from whom came Nkgabhata and then in succession i Tata 2 Yalo* 
varman 3 Chandaka 4 &laka 5 Bhota 6 Bhill&ditya 7 Kakka and 8 Kak- 
kaka from queen Durlabh&devr'. This gives approximately for Nara- 
bhata a date somewhere about 701 A.D. (9i8>i6o St. — 758St) which is not 
far behind the date we have assigxxed to the founder of the Imperial 
Pratihira line. Ntgabhata (725-740 A.D.) The name Kakkuka also ap< 
pears in that line. It is therefore possible to argue that this was a youn- 
ger branch from N&gabhata. This Kaickuka founder of the column ap- 
pears to be a valorous as well as a learned prince. The countries where 
he established his fame are mentioned as Travani. Valla. M&da ( Jaisas- 
mer is still called Bf&da as Dr. Bhandarkar says). Arya, GurjaraU. iJita 
and Parvata. Arya and Parvata arc not quite identi^ble but Gurjara 
tift is Marwar and L&ta is Gujarat according to Dr. Bhandarkar himself 
He therefore appears to be a subordinate branch prince of the Pratih&ra 
lane who distinguished himself in the several dominions of the empire 
and probably ruled at Mandor. the ancient seat of the Pratihkras. The 
snbblshita verses composed by Kakknka given at the end of this inserip- 
tion are really interesting. 

It may be objected that this inscription does not pientinn the rule ui 
any imperial soverign of Kananj. as snbordinates arc expected to •itato 
But perhaps Kakkuka belongs to the same family and thorefem' oiaiu u 
mention it. The BuchakaUt inscription (ditto Ep» Tnd. p. 199) ntmtimi- 
the overlord, being recorded by ^(3^ husband of a daugh- 

ter of Jajjaka son of Bappaka of the Pratihara gotra. Or it may be 
that Kal^ka considered himself equal of the imperial Pratih&ras being 
bora of the same ancestor Nigabhata. 
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II—THE DATE OF DAULATPUTRA AND OTHER INSCRIPTIONS* 

This Daulatpuii inscription evidences a grant made by Bhojadeva of a 
village in Dendavinaka Vishaya in Gurjaratril and the year is Samwat 
too. This was first treated as Harsha era but eventually Dr. Bhandarkar 
suggested that the figure should be read as 900. Dr, Bhandarkar has in- 
deed set right a very disppted chronology and as already stated, be has 
the honour duly of setting right the Pratihira line chronology. How 
100, however, could be read as 900 has not been explained. There is the 
further fact that the Pehewa inscription of the time of Bhoja is recorded 
in Harsha Samvat era, though the word Harsha is not mentioned. It 
seems Harsha’s- Samvat still confinued in the empire in use. Curiously 
enough after about 950 A.D.. Vikrama Samvat became universally estab- 
lished in Northern India while in the south the §aka era became equally 
universal. No king thought it fit to start a new era of his own or use any 
other era than Vikrama in the north and the §aka in the south. The 
cause of this shall have to be discussed later on. 

Ill— BBHANDIKULA. 

The S&garaUla inscription of Bhoja says that Vatsar&ja wrested empire 
from the family of Bhandi. Who was this Bhandi ? The only other 
mention of Bhandi is found in Harsha-cliarita of Bftna wherein this is the 
name of the maternal uncle of Harsha. We know for certain that Indri- 
yudha was the king of Kanauj who was conquered by Vatsarfija. The 
only inference possible is that he belonged to the Bhandikula. Is the 
former Bhandi to be assigned to the same kula ? There is no reason why 
this may not be done. The uncle of Harsha as we have said In Vol. I 
(p*. 38) and his mother Yalomati must have belonged to some s?'.bordi- 
nate kingly family. They might have been of this Bhandikula itself- 
They might have belonged to an unimportant branch of the Maukhari 
family which ruled in Kanauj before Harsha and when after the death of 
Harsha and his sister the throne of Grabavarman became vacant, a repre- 
sentative of this branch must have sat on the throne of Kanauj and 
founded the later Varmfi kingly family there, described in Vol. I Chap. 
XIV. It is possible in this way to connect the two mentions of the name 
of Bhandi. 

IV— TURUSHKA. 

The mention of Tumshka in the Stgaratil inscription dated about 850 
A.D. is a mystery. The Turks were not probably known to the Indians 
as conquerers until the days of Sabaktegin t.s. about the end o^ the tenth 
century. They are equated by Smith with the Arabs, but the Arabs 
were called Tajikas and perhaps Berbers but could not have been called 
Tunisbkas in 830 A.D. It seems possible to explain that the Arabs as a 
conqrering people lost vigour by about 800 A.D*; From about 
800 to 800 A.D. their powerful outgoing force was apwiiad the CaH^ 
fit Baghdad Mm Harun A1 Baahid became steeped la Mm ptoaeusee d 
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empire. The Turks began now to come forward and they were employed 
as mercenary soldiers by the Caliphs in place of ruling Arabs. It might 
thus be that the army of occupation in Sind from 800 A.D. onward 
consisted mostly of Turks. There might also have been minor chiefships 
of Turks at least in Sind in about 850 A. Dt and these were conquered 
by lifihira Bhoja. So far as is known the word Turushka does not occur 
in the Mahabh&rata but it does so in the Bhtgavata which undoubtedly 
is a PurSna which came into existence about' the ninth century A.D. (Sea 
Vol. I. p.’353). 


GENEALOGY OF THE PRATIHARA IMPERIAL LINE OF KANAUJ 
I. Nigabhata of Bhinmal or Mandor A.D. 725-740. 


II. N«^w Kakkttlui Nep. Ill- D«va-$akti A. D. 

A.D. 740-755. 755 to 770. 


IV. Vatsarftja A.D. 770-800 (king of the west, conqueror of 
Kanauj in 780 A.D.) 

I 

V. N&gabhata II emperor of Kanauj A.D. 800- 825. 

I 

VI. RSmachandra A. D. 825-840. 

I 

VII. Mihira alias Bhoja (most powerful emperor) A.D. S40-890. 

I 

VIII. Mahendrapila A.D. 890-908. 


IX. Bhoja II X. Mahipaia (Kshitipaia. Vin&yakapalaetc. 

A.D. 908-9x0. A.D. 910-940. 


XI. Devapila A.D. 940^53« XII. Vijayaptla A.D. 953'990. 

! 

XIII. RajysTp&la A.D. 990-ioih 

Kanauj being seized and plundered b>' Mahmud of Ghazni this line of 
emperors of Kanauj ends with Rijya^la though some further descendants 
ruM for some time more. 

15 



CHAPTER V. 


THE CHAVADAS Oi ANHILWAD PATA^. 

The history of these ChSvadSs can only be given from several 
Prabandhas or Bakhars so to speak of Jain and other writers 
consulted by the author of the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. Ill 
(Gujarat). Most of these Prabandhas are not available to us as 
they were to that author except Prabhanda Chintamani and 
Sukrita Sankirtana and there are unfortunately no inscriptioits 
to support or refute the .story of ihesc; Prabandhas. The 
legentb given in the Prabandha.s, as in Marathi Bakhars of later 
history, are not always reliable and they always contain a 
mixture of fact and fiction which it is \(:ry diiiiciilt to separate. 
It is undoubted that the ChSvadSs of Pa^an did establish a rule 
in the SSrasvata Mandala (north Gujarat) during the period 
we are dealing with in this volume ; but though they are said to 
be independent, it seems that they were subordinate throughout 
their history to Kanauj. With these important remarks w'i give 
below a short account of these ChSvadSs from the Bombay 
Gazetteer Vol. Ill supplemented by a few facts from Sukrita 
Sahklrtana and Prabandha Chitama^i. 

Those ChSvadSs appear to be or may be treated as a branch 
oi the ChSpotkatas or ChSpas of Bhinmal. There was a small 
chiefahip of ChSpas at PanchSsar and the last chief, it is said, 
was killed by one Bhfiyada. Who this Bhfiyada wak it is not 
known. The pregnant queen wandered in a forest and gave birth 
to a vigorous son who became famous as VanarSja. This story 
of Vanailja is thus the same story as that of BappS RSwal 
or of the founder of the Deccan CbSlukya line or of other prin- 
ces in la^r history. B,ut while these latter may be treated as 
copies, we think the story of VanarSja is the original. He grew a 
Stout valiant man who first commenced his career as a freebooter 
and having hlmlSivsji in later times bad an opportunity to waylay 
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and seize a convoy of treasure * going to Ksnyakubja to wliich 
the country was subject, was enabled to lay the foundations (d 
a kingdom viz., the enlistment of an army and the founding 
of a capital. He founded the city of Anahillapura in what is 
modem North Gujarat. This city is said to have been founded 
in 746 A.D.t This period was the period of the decline of the 
first imperial line of Kanauj kings, when many similar kingdoms 
were founded by heroic Rajputs such as the Mngdom of Chitore 
by BappS and of SSmbhar by ^mantadeva and the kingdom of 
Mandor by Nigabhala. Whether VanarBja had to fight with the 
Arabs we do not know; but it is certain from the NavasSri grant 
noticed many a time before, that the Arabs in their attempts to 
invade the Deccan had defeated some GiSpa kingdom. Whe- 
ther VanarSja had to fight with Arabs or not, he succeeded in 
establishing a strong kingdom at Amhilwad which under the 
Solankhis two centuries later was destined to become one of the 
then powerful and independent kingdoms of India. 

VanarSja is beUeved to have had like BappS, a long reign and 
a long life. He is assigned a rule from 765 to 805 A.D.; why his 
rule is taken to begin later than the founding of Anhilwad i. e, 
746 A.D. does not appear. He was succeeded by his son Joga- 
rSja, (Yogarsja is the name given in Sukrita Sanklrtana) who is 
said to have ruled from 806 to 841 A.D. He must have been a 
subsordinate chief to Bhoja the emperor of Kanauj who ruled 
about this time, Yogartija was succeeded by RatnSditya and he 
by Vairisinha. KhemarSja was the next king who ruled from 
856 A.D. and was succeeded by MundarSja (S. S. and not 
ChSmtmda) who was also called Bhfiyada in 881 A.D. His 
.successor was Ghag^ada or Rshapa who came to the throne in 
908 A.D.'The last king was one unnamed king (Bombay Gazet- 
teer) who ruled from 937 to 961 when the kingdom was seized by 

* Prabhanda Chintamani states that a Ptuuka Kula came from Kanan) 
to collect tribute from the land of Gnjant and he was taking away, after 
six months’ stay, twenty-four lakhs of silver drammas when VanarSja 
killed him in a pass and seised the treasure. * 

t A paper based on an old ballad in Ind. Ant. IV. p. 147 gives the 
date of the founding of Anahilawad as St. 8oa whidi comes to the 
same year 746 A.D. The same date is given by Meruttnnga in the 
^baodha Chintamani. 
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his sister's son Mttlartja Solankhi. The name of this king is 
given as Bhfibhata in Sukrita Sahklrtana.} 

Except these names and these dates which arc given by later 
Jain PrabandhakSras, we have very little information about 
these ChSvadSs of Patan. The city does contain some relics of 
Chavads rule. They appear to have been §aivas like almost 
all Rajputs who came to the fore at this time and later on they 
probably patronized Jain Pandits. As they remained feuda- 
tories of Kanauj, they do not appear to have had many wars with 
neighbouring kings. We will close this short notice of these 
ChSvadas with an account of a minor branch of the ChSpas of 
VardhamSna (Wadhwan) which ruled at about the same time 
from an inscription of Dharanivarfiha in Ind. Ant. XII p. 193. 

This grant of DharanivarSha is dated ^a 839 or 9x7 A.D. 
It admits that he was a dependent chief ruling under the emperor 
MahIpSla “ ruling by the grace (prasSda) of RKjSdhirija "PaM- 
meSvara Sri MahlpSladeva ". Now this Mahipila must be the 
Mahipila of Kanauj and not of a Chedfisama family ruling in 
Kathiawar. This grant mentions four predecessors viz., 
VikramSrka 2 Addaka 3 PulakeSin 4 Dhruvabhata, before 
the grantee Dhaniivariha and taking 20 years and not 26 
per generation we may put VikramSrka in about 837 
A.D. during the reign of Bhoja Mihira of Kanauj. The ChSpas 
are herein said to be bom from the ChSpa or bow of §iva. As 
Dr. Biihler remarks, this legend belongs to the order of etymo- 
logical ipyths, an order which has often been the cause of much 
confusion. The grant is made to an AchSrya of the Amardaka 
SantSna (§iva sect) and it seems certain that in Gujarat at this 
time §iva worship was mudi prevalent and these §^va ascetics 
lived in Ma^as built for them as the Buddhists lived in San- 
ghSramas in previous centuries. 

t Pnbaadha Ch. gives the following names and dates. — 

1. Yogaitja till St. 878 4. Chlmunda till St. 938 

2. RatnSditya till St. 881 5. Ahadadeva till St 965 

3. Khemrtja till St. 923 6. Bhuyagadadeva till St. 991 ss 

943 A.D. 

Mo. 5, bttilt Akadeivari temple and Kanth^vari and No. 6, tndlt 
Bhayadeivari In Fatan and the rampart 




CHAPTER VI. 


THE PARAMARAS OF DHAR. 

The fourth Rajput tribes which csliiblishcd a renowned king- 
dom in the second sub-period of onr history wiis Ihc Paramaras 
of Abuand sul:)scquciitly of Dhar. Tod has described il as the 
most potent of Agnikulas and the most extiMisi V(?ly sj>read, quoting 
the bardic saying “tlie world is the? ParaniSms*.'* “But they never 
equalled in wealth and power the Solankhis of Anahilwad and 
the Chauhans of Ajmer. “ Like the greatness of the PratihSras 
whom Tod wrongly conside-red to Ih> least of the Agnikulas, that 
of the Paramaras has certainly be eii less understood bj’ Tod 
because of the then absence of inscriptions and because they 
have left very few representatives at the present day. Their, 
power under Bhoja was ccrtjunly very extensive and their renown 
for learning was equally great. The Paramaras are represented 
at. the present day by minor chiefs only, such as the chief of 
Bijolia under Mewar reputed to be the descendant of the ancient 
kingly stock of Dhar, the Vihal branch of ChandrSvati at the 
foot of Aravali, the Sodha prince of Dhat in the desert and the 
SSnkhlS chief of Pugal in Marwar. The? Umra and Sumra were 
noted in Mahomedan limes but have now become Mahomedans. 

When did the Paramaras rise in power and how did they do 
so ? It seems that Tod is wrong when he states that they held 
Chitore when the Giihilots seized and conquered it in 730 A.d. 
The Moris are indeed given as the first §SkhS of the ParamSras but 
they must be treated as different from the Mauryas at Pstali- 
putra or the Moris of Chitore mentioned in an inscription. The 
Mauryas are not given by Chand among the 36 royal tribes 
though they are given as one of them in other lists. We have 
already shown (Vol. I) that the kings of Sind who were distinctly 
described as §udras by Hiuen Tsang were relatives of the king of 
Chitore who were certainly Mauryas and consequently Sudras. It 
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is not therefote possible to assign to the ParamSras any rise be* 
fore the ninth century A.D. Unfortunately unlike PratihBras their 
earliest inscriptions do not speak of any king before Kfishm 
nor. do they state how he rose to power and when. The Udepur 
PraSasti dated about the twelfth century A.D. gives the names 
of some kings before Krish^ which are, it seems, fictitious for 
bards and poets have a fancy to multiply the number of genera- 
tions by repeating names. The learned note of Bfihler in Ind. 
Ant. Vol. I p. 223 which compares all the ParamSra genealogies 
found in different inscriptions and then proceeds to give a de- 
tailed account of the ParamSras of DhSr and Ujjain cannot be 
entirely followed though it has been so followed by some modem 
historians ; for it appears that these ParamSras cannot be assign- 
ed a rise so early as 800 A.D. a date which this note assigns to 
Kririi^Sja for the following reasons. 

It is admitted that the land grants of VSkpatiiSja alias Munja 
and Bhoja (Ihd. Ant. VI. p. 488) mention the pedigree as K^ish^a, 
Varisinha, Siyaka and VSkpati, carried on by the later inscriptions 
to SindhuiSja and Bhoja. The Udepur PraSasti alone mentions 
the first king as Upendra and puts Varisinha I, SlyakI and VSk- 
pati I before Vairisinha. This is as said above a reduidication 
of names which is suspicious and intended probably to carry 
back the genealogy to a longer anterior period. Tlien again 
the Nagpur PraSasti begins with Vairisinha only and omits all 
file four kings before him. Thirdly, it is not possible to believe 
that the ParamSras could have founded an independent king- 
dom in the days of NSgabhata II emperor of Kanauj who rul^ 
from about 800-825 A.D. and who is expressly stated to have 
reduced Mslava to subjection*. Lastly, if we omit these three 
or four kings vw., Vairisinha I, Siyaka I and VSkpati I, we shall 
be making a dynasty which is historically sound and which 
makes the epithet Krish^pSdSnudhySta as applied to Vairi- 


* And it seems probable that before Nlgabhata MUava was in posses- 
sion of the Rlstrakntas. The Baroda grant of Karkaitja dated 8ia 
A.D. has the fcdlowing " he stretched his arm Uke an iron bar to a 
door (Argala) for the protection of MUava attacted by toe Gnijaa 
king praod of his conquering Gaud.” As in later histo^ MUwa alters 
natdy belonged to the emperors of toe noito and toe d^th, 
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simha in Vskpati's grants not far-fetched. These grants, terse 
and official documents as they arc, should in our opinion be 
followed strict'y and not the Udepur PraSasti of much 'ater 
date. 

The first king, therefore, of this line appears to be according to 
our view K^h^Sja who probably distinguLsbed himself first 
a.>> a subordinate chief and then as an independent king in about 
910 A.D., when the Kanauj Pratihara empire had began to de- 
cline and had teceivedshock from the Rishtrakflta king Govinda 
III,in the days of MahlpSla who has been assigned a rule from 908 
to 940 A.D. We know that the earliest grant found of Vakpati 
alias Munja is dated in A.D. 974. If we suppose that he began 
to rule in 970 his father Slyaka may be assinged a reign from 
950 to 970, his grandfather Vairisinnha from 930 to 950 and his 
great-grand -father Krishnaraja from 910 A.D. to 930 A.D. These 
grants apply the titles P.B. Maharljadhirlja and Parame§vara to 
ail tlic three kings before Vakpati. Although these are imperial 
titles they may well be assumed by an in^pendent sovereign 
and do at least show that Kfishnaraja was an independent king. 
The Paramiras appear first to have reigned in Avanti or Ujjain 
and then removed their capital to Dhara which was not founded 
by them for it already existed and is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of the seventh century A.D. (No. 51, plate No. XXXII 
Corpus Inscriptionoiem Vol. III). They made Dhara their capital 
probably because they had constantly to fight with their adver- 
saries and neighbours the Solankhis of Anabilavada. The 
next imaginary kings Varisinha I, Slyaka I and Vikpati I have 
to be omitted according to our view and Bfihler himself says 
that " their descriptions in the Udepur Prafiasti are conven- 
tional nor is a single historical fact recorded about them in any 
document." We come, therefore, to the real successor of Krish- 
na^ja Vairisinha who was also called by the people Vajrata. 

son was Styaka otherwise called ^r\ Harsha (Si}raka 
being an abreviation of ^ Harsha itself and not Sinharf ja) 
and he is mentioned in NavasShaftfika, also in Prabandha Chin- 
tima^i. Ttvo things are recorded of him. He conquered the 
Hmjas (Navasihaftnka) these being a brandi of Ksbatriyas or 
fliqr may be fbreignen vAr., Arabs, tbeword Huya being extended 
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to them ahd secondly he like Garuda (snake-eater, this being the 
emblem of the Paramiras as shown in their grants) seized the 
.wealth of king Khottiga (Nagpnr Pra&sti). Now Bflhier says 
that tbisKhottig a is the RSshtrakfita king of Msnyakheta who 
made a grant on a solar eclipse day 22, October 971 and who 
certainly died before September 972 on which day the Kardi 
{dates of his nejdrew KarkarSja are dated. This shows that 
Mahva was also at feud with the RSstrakQtas of Malkhed as 
with Gujarat and that Siyaka and Khottiga were contem|x>r- 
aties. The period which may be assigned to Slyaka's reign is 
950-973. For DhanapSla poet says that he composed his work 
(Paiyyalachhi) “ in 1029 V. E. wh^ Msnsrakheta had been 
plundered by the ruler of llalwa ” and Bflhier thinks that this 
must refer to the attack on and defeat of Khottiga by Siyaka. ' 
( V.E. 1029 or 972 A.D. which is the date of the book must also 
te the date of the plunder of MSnyakheta). This does not also 
contradict VXki>ati’s first land grant of 974 A.D. 

Slyaka's son and successor was the fiunous .Vikpati alias 
Munja. He takes other titles also in his grants viz., Amog^ . 
varsha and PrithvivaUabha, perhaps from the Rishtrakfttas 
whom he or his father had humbled. Then is no doubt about 
the identity of VSkpati with Munja as the Nigpur PraSasti 
mentions this name only. He was a great poot and c. great 
vanquisher. He was also a liberal i)atron of poets and many noted 
names in Sanskrit literature belong to authors patronised by 
him such as Padmagupta, Dhanika, HalByudha and Pliina|iBla 
He is as conqueror alM wdl-known. He defeated the JUUkIsa* 
kttas and along with them the Karanitas, Cholas and Xeiulas 
. (as stated in UdejfMr Pratasti) and also the Haiha^ Of Qwdi, 
YuvaiUja being their king. The^e latter were the allies and 
relatives of the Ristrakotas. But Ibrattunga’s story that 
.be conquered Tailapa ^teen (recently corrected to times, 
eadi time releasing him and then was defeated and taken pri- 
soner himself by Taila{>a is probably a myth of the same tyfe 
as the sto^ of P{ithvittja conquering.Shabuddin six times and 
each tinw releasiiig him and himself being finally defeated, 
taken prisoner and beheaded. Sodi storia qie tkie natural sug- 
jertiion of poets* bnins and gain oudaBM iMtiim a ooiqple 
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of centuries nay even eariier. But the stoty of Mnnja is further 
e mb d li shed poets who borrowing details from the story of 
Udayana and VSsavadattS state that Munja was in his regal con- 
finei^t attended by the sister of Tailapa (this is on the face of 
it ahsnid among Rajputs) who eventnaUy fell in love with hi|n 
and sdio was asked to enter into a conspiracy to run away with 
bun. The plot being discovered by her to her brother, Munja was 
ill'tieated and finally beheaded by Tailapa. This legend is too 
poetical to be true and not being supported by any statemoit 
in any contempoiaxy or later epigraphic record may be dis> 
carded. One may, however, believe that Munja more than 
once defeated Tailapa who was leniently treated after .each de^ 
feat but that he finally was himself defeated by the latter and 
, IdlU in battle. 

He was succeeded by his brother Sindhurija who was himself 
alter a fewyears’ reign succeeded by his son Bhoja whose greatp 
ness had been already foreseen by his uncle Munja. Bhoja was 
by far the greatest monarch of the PaiamSra khigs of Malwa ,* 
bat as his reign falls in the period from looo to Z200.A.D. and as 
he was a contonporaxy of Mahmud of Ghazni, we have to in' 
serve his reign to our third volume. It is, however, necessary 
to state here that the story that -Munja wished to kill him in 
his boyhood as it was foretold that the latter would eclipse him 
is ATintiiftr unhistorical myth and has to be treated as the 
creation of a poet’s imagination^ . The question when SindhU' 

* SVHh regard to tUs the acceeaion of Bhoja and the death of Mmija 
we nay cnQ ttw fdOowing iron Ep. Ind. I. p* 230. It is not tnie that VSk* 
poll aHaa Unnja ^ipointed Bhoja as his saccessor, nor that he wanted 
to hOI Ua. The foDoiriiig sentence from NavasSMAhka dispels tbeia 
idsik " VU^ati the easOi in Siedhuaija's hands when ha 

started fdr Amhilca't toem.'’ TUs dearly shows that when Munja start* 
ad on Us last against the RBstrakStas be left h drin d 

Sfedbntja psObably as VdVadM* xtdvdira be died on the field of fcetlla. 
^ latter nifcf f d *d to the throne by natural succession. TUs is fsithst 
n^portsci by aentance in Nava-SShasShlia "’When His Majes^ 

VUQatiwaa about to ascend to heaven ba put a seal on my Kp. Si^iutja 
tha yoanger facother of Oiat brother of poets now breaks it.** ^us meaae 
ttat VIkpeti had appointed Fadmagupta as the court poet and Si&dhn> 
U|a on aoceeeion conferred that post upon him. N. J. Ilirtene 
MUtothatwbeu vskp««<died. Bhoia die iatsoded M Oce wy was amiaer 
id 
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rf ja died and Bhoja succeeded may be discussed here. Munja is 
proved to have been alive in 994 A.IX as Amitagati says in the 
colophon to his work SubhSshita-Ratna-Sandoha that he com- 
posed his work in Vikrama Samvat 1050 (994 A.D.) during the 
reign of Munja wliich may, therefore, be taken to end in 997 A.D. 
R.B. Gaurishankar Oza in his recent brochure on tlie subject 
assigns 1010 A.D. as the date of the death of SindhurSja which he 
thinks took place in a fight with ChSmudarSja Solankhi of Patan'. 
This fact he culls from a description of the latter in the Bad- 
nagar Pra^ti of KumSrapSla dated V. £. 1208 or 1157 A.D. in 
which the word SindhurSja was wrongly translated by BQhler 
as king of Sind. “ It is probable, nay almost certain"* Gauri- 
shankar contends, “that this word means SindhurSja king 
of Malwa" and we may accept the story of Sindhuraja being 
killed in a conflict with ChSmundarSja ofGujarat.t But the 
date of this fight does not appear in any document and we are 
not yet certain whether SindhurSja died in 1010 A.D. The date 
of tte accession of Bhoja is yet uncertain but cannot be much 
later than zoio and cannot be S02Z A.D. as stated in Bhoja 
Plabandha of SubhSfita as we have a grant of his dated 1020 


about eight yean old and therefore must have been placed on 
the throne at eighteen t. e. about tea yean after Munja’e death in 995 or 
in about 1004. But as the story of his being named a successor is not 
credible we may say that Bhoja succeeded in the natural course wheo 
Sindhnri|a was killed in battle in about 1010 A.D. with the king ol An- 
hilwad. 

* It may be stated here that the attempt of Indian kings to sdse the 
capital of each other is not strange. An adversary is considered humbled 
when ' his capital is seised ; see for instance the attempt by the 
Germans in European ddstory to seise Paris or Rome. We need net, 
tiiarefora. wonder if Faramiras seised Mlnyakbeta or BUbtrakhtas 
aeiaed and plundered IRiM or KananJ. 

tXhis is aupported by the foUowiiig line in a, Jain wwk of Jayaainlia* 
dm SW Iad.:Aiit xn. p. 197. 
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A.D.* made in memory of his conquest of Konkan (Ep. Ind. XI 
p. 8z also Ind. Ant. VI. p. 48). This conquest must have hap* 
pened a few years at least after he came to the throne and not 
immediately. We must, however, admit that the dates assigned 
to each king in this line are yet approximate only. 

Mr. Lele in his early history of DhSr in Marathi says that 
Munja excavated many tanks in DhSr which he first made his 
capital and one beautiful tank is still called MunjasBgara while 
there is another tank known after SindhurBja alias Kufija 
known a^ KufijasSgara. There is a Munja tank at Mandogadh 
also. Munja also built ghats and temples at Ujjain, at Mahefi* 
vara on the Nerbudda and at Omkar and Dharmapuri. 

Genealogy of ParamAra Kings of Dhar— 

KrishnarSja. 

Circ. 914-934 A\D. 

I 

Vairisinha alias Vajiata. 

Cir. 934*954 A.D. 

L 

Sl3raka or Sri Harsha. 

954-973 A.D. 

I 

VIkpati or Munja. 

973—997 A.D. 

I 

Sindhurija or Ktuga. 

997 to drc zoio A.D. 

I 

Kioja, famous in the Panuntra line. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE CHANDELLAS OF JAJHOTI OR BUNDELKHAND. 

Oral tradition recorded by Vincent Smith states that Bundel* 
khand or JejSkabhukti was occupied by the GhahanniEis and 
after them by the Pratihiras before the Chandellas came to it 
(J. R. A. S. B. t88z part I). But oral traditions, though there 
may be some grain of truth behind them, often confound dates. 
Whether the beautiful lakes abounding in Bundelkhand were 
constructed by the Gaharwirs before the Chandellas came to 
Bundelkhand as oral tradition relates is not certain. 
It is quite possible that people orally assign builders to con* 
structions that preceded them by centuries, but further this 
oral tradition is contradicted by the historical evidence of 
Hiuen Tsai^ who records in about 640 A.D. that there was a 
Brahmin king in Jajhoti. We have already stated that this Brah-' 
min must have been a governor under Harsha. The Maukhaii 
or VarmS empire after Harsha must also have retained this 
near province under its direct control while it was strong 
and we may surmise that an independent or semi-independent 
power set itself up in Jajhoti only when the VarmS empire 
was tottering and when lndrS3rudha was being rejdaced by 
Chakrtyudha on the imperial throne of Kanauj by a foreign 
•lower. 

Epigraphic records also support this historical inference ; 
f or ^ Benares inscription of Dhanga the most &mous long of the 
Chandella line (£p. Ind. 1 . p. 123-125) sets out a pedigree which 
readies back to about the same time vis., the beginning of the 
ninth century «. e., udien the first Kanauj empire fell. The first 
king of this family udio founded the kingifom is Mud in iliis re* 
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coed to be Naimuka who may be assigned by calculation back* 
wuds and vdio has been asMgned by Smith from tradition a 
leign from 831 to 890 A.D. The exact year 831 A.D. is based 
by Smith on the yearn 204 and 225 given by the Mahoba Kanun- 
gos to Snidi as the dates of the supplanting of the ParihSras by 
^ Qianddias. These are Hatsha years and undoubtedly show 
that the Wamha empire was still hovering over them. These 
dates are equivalent to 810 and 813 A.D. and while the first date 
may be talmn to represent the coming to prominence of the 
Chandellas in some battle, the second may be t.akon to represent 
the accession of Nannuka to the mlership of Jajhoti. Nannu- 
ka’s successor was Vijaya from 870 to 890 A.D. In the above 
inscription two brothers arc mentioned JayaSakti and Vijaya- 
4 akti while in another inscription of Harsha of about the same 
time (Ibid) the name appears as Jejjaka. The name jejjaka is 
derived sometimes from the names of these two kings but it is 
to be noted that the name of Jajoti (derived of course from 
JejSkabhukti) is mentioned bvHiuenTsang two hundred years 
before. The word Bhukti or province certainly indicates that 
it was then a province directly ruled from the capital whether 
it be Kanauj or Ayodhya (under the Guptas) and the name 
Jejaka most have come to this king of about 870 A.D. by repe- 
tition. Vijaya’s successor was Rihila (890-910) and he seems 
to be the first powerful king of this line. His capital was Ma- 
hoba and the large tank near Mahoba named after him RShilya 
Sigar and the fine granite temple on its bank commemorate 
his name in the province. His exploits are mentioned even by 
Chand Bardai poet of Pirithvitaja. His daughter NandS Devi 
was married to Kokkalla, the contemporary famous king of the 
neighbouring Chedi kingdom. His son and successor was Harsha 
who married KanchukS of a LhibamSna family and his rule 
may be .assigned to about qK.-ojo A.D. The race of his queen 
is given by Smith as the race of Gangs. M^t Gangs meant 
is not known but probably it is the name of a ChShamSna 
family. 

Haisha's son was Yaiovarman who raised the family to its 
hil^hast emioenoe oooqaering the famous hill fort of Kslan 
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jara which was then in the possession of the Kalachftn kings- 
The fortress of KSlanjara is noted thioi^hout Indian history. 
Kslanjara is also noted as a holy place from the days of MahS* 
bhSrata. The kings of Chedi called themselves by the epithet 
KSlanjarapuravaiadhi$vara '* lords of the great dty of IUdan> 
jara but this title was wrested foom them by the Chandella 
king YaSovarman. This exploit of his is mentioned in this 
inscription as also the fact that he conquered Gauda, Khasa, 
Kosak, Kashmir, MithilS, Malava, Che^, Kuru and Gurjara. 
This list is long and probably exaggerated^. But Chedi was the 
Kalachtlri king from whom Kslanjara was conquered and Gurjara 
must be treated as the PratihSra emperor of Kanauj. Now it is 
recorded that Harsha the father of Yafovarman had assisted 
Devaj^ of Kanauj during his fight with the RishtrakQta India 
III of the Deccan. His son Yafovarman must have defeated the 
already weakened king of Kanauj subsequently and obtained fam 
him a renowned image of Vaiki:ntha or Vishnu. This Chanddla 
king appears to be Vaishhmiva and the KhSjurSho inscription 
records that a famous image of Vishnu was obtained by Mahl- 
I^la from Shahi king of Kira who had obtained it from the 
king of Bhota or Tibet. This fact recorded in this inscription is 
very important and shows that Jajhoti was already independent. 
In fact as Smith has observed (E. H. I.) the later kings of Chan- 
della line must be considered as independent, the earlier being 
subordinate to Kanauj during the days of the emperors Bhoja 
and Mahendrapila. The inscription of Dhanga of Samvat 
1053 (A.D. 999) describes Harsha as ParamabhattSiaka and 
PaiameSvara as also YaSovarman. and we may conclude that 
Harsha was the first independent king (Ind. Ant. XVII. p. aoa). 
Secondly the KhSjurSho inscription describes* Devaplla as 
Hayapati the lord of horses. ' It has already been pointed ont 
that the Kanauj kings coming as th^ did from Marwar were 
strong in cavalry and it may be noted that Hasraipati, Gajapati, 
Naiapati and Bhttpati began to assume special signification as 
titka of kings from this period. 

Yafiovaiman may tie assigned a rule firom 9a;|^9So A.D. His 
sHOininor was Dhalnga, the gmatest king of ^ Qiandelln line 
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as usual being the third from Harsba. The KhajurSho in* . 
cription (£p. Ind. 1. p. 123*35) gives the limits of his kingdom 
(which is rather unusual in inscriptions). He ruled from the 
Jumna on the north to BhSsvat on the Malwa river on the south 
and from Kilanjara fort on the cast to GopSdri (Gwalior fort) 
on the west. The Malwa river mentioned must be taken to be 
Betwa (and not Dasan which is a river of Dafilr^) and BhSs- 
vat has properly been identified with Bhaillasvamin or Bhilsa 
of modem days. 

Dhanga has left many inscriptions and three have been 
known dated 954, (the KhajurSho inscription already noted) 
998 and 1002 A.D. In the second inscription he is described 
as equal of Hanunira. This certainly refers to his fight with 
Sabaktegin along with other princes of India fought beyond the 
Indus somewhere near the Krammu in about 989 or 990 A.D. 
Ferishta also says that Jayaplla of Lahore was assisted by K 5 !an* 
jara with men and money in his war against Sabaktegin. This 
inscription records that Dhanga was the equal of Hanunira 
while Mahomedan historians record that the Hindus were de* 
feated in this battle. Probably it was a drawn battle but the 
details of this fight and the further history of the Chandella 
line which continued upto 1200 A.D. in glory we have to leave 
to our third volume. 

IHianga had a long reign and a long life also and he is believed 
to have his life by drowning himself at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Jumna which is religiously considered to 
be a meritorious act of self-destruction. Rsjendralsl however 
♦hint”' that he died a natural death, the expression used 'in in* 
scriptum No. 3 dated 1002 being merely figurative.* Dhanga 

* So for u we **»8iiir tiie aqmiBioa u not figunthre. The vetae is es 

foOoim (Ell. Ind. I. p. 146). 
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made a giant in Benans Rioted aboim Ind. Ant XVI) which 
need not signify that he ruled as iu as Benares ; but that he 
was the most powerful of his line was oertmn. He was a devotee 
of §iva his father being a devotee of Vishnu. Hie insciiptioa 
(Ep. Ind. XU. p. 2io) begins with the wonb * Om Namah 
SiWIya.’ As stated alie^y kmgs in those days wece devotees 
of Siva, Vid^o, Soiya or Devi without aiqr bigoted 
feelings in favour of their own deity, intolerance mi at 

a later stage only. 


C(^ have been found belonging to theChanddlaswhidia^ 
semUe the coins of theChedi kings, Dntgi of the latter bemg 
snbstituied by HanOman in those of the fanner. Bnt^ stivige* 
ly enouc^mo coins of early kings evendown to I%anga have been 
found (see Ind. Ant. XXXVII wherein Smith has given the 
collected infonnation about the histoiy of the Chandellas and 
their coins horn the data available to 1908); Smidi thinks that 
in the time of these kmgs people used Indo-Saseanian coins. 
It may, however, be surmised that people still used the coin, of 
the Kanuaj empire viz., the Adivariha coin of Sxoja and other 
coins. It is only Gingeyadeva of Chedi of the eleveoth centuiy 
who first struck special ^edi coins and probably the OiaTidellas 
imitating him struck coins of gold, silver and copper of their 
own substituting Duigi with Honumini Whidi king of the 
was the devotee of Hanumln does not appear but 
this subject belongs to the period of histoiy to be treated m our 
third , volume. Here it may only be noted that the eapiession 
at the end of the Khajuifho inscription of Saimvat V. £. ioxi 
(Ep. Ind. I, p. Z33-35) '*in the reign of VihiyakapUa " 
which Kielhom is unable to erqdain may indicate tliat 
drough 'Yafovantaan was independent he stffl acknowledged 
the nominal suzerainty of the emperor VinSyakapila ot Hahl' 
pMia who was then dehd and his coins must have been CttnUnt 
in the several states of India even though they were then inde* 
pendent as the MokuI coins were in thei c^tiy of the 
Marathas- 
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Genealogy of the Chandellas with probable dates of acces- 
sion as given by Smith in Ind. Ant. XXXVII p. 127. 

I. Nannuka ac. 831 AJ>. 


II. Vikpati ac. 843 A.D. 

I 

III. JayaSakti ac. 860. A.D. 

I 

IV. Vijaya^kti ac. 880. AJ>, 

1 

V. Rihila ac. 900 A.D. 

1 

VI. Haxsha ac. 9x5 A.D. 

1 


VII. Yafovarman ac. 930 A.Da 

I 

VUL INiaaga ac. 950 A.D. 

I 

DC Ganda ac. looo A.D. 

The line continued to about 1287 A. D. in which year the 
last king Bhojavarman is said to have ascended the throne. 
This part ot the line will be dealt with in our third volume. 



NOTE. 


SMITH'S WRONG VIEW ABOUT THE ORIGIN 
OF THE CHANDELLAS. 

^ir Vincent Smith is nearly certain that the Chandellas are by origin 
Bhars pr Gonds. In his Early History of India (2nd Edn.) he observes 
'* The inference is fully justified that the Chandellas are originally Hin- 
duised Bhars or Goods/* (p. 379). This inference has doubtless been sug- 
gested by the strange bias which has obsessed the views of almost all 
European scholars and induced them to believe that the Rajputs were 
foreigners and if not foreigners aborigines. Let us see what are the justi- 
fications for this inference. They are not given here by Smith but they 
appear from what he has written in his paper on the Chandels in Indian 
Antiquiry Vol. XXVII (p. 137). There he observes '* I still hold the opi- 
nion (1908) that the Chandels sprang from an aboriginal stock, whetlier 
this stock was called BUar or Gond. we cannot say The first argument 
advanced is the 'silly lc?gend’ among the Chandels that they are born from 
the union. of the moon with a Br.ahmin maiden. *' The only significance 
of the myth is its implied admi fusion that the pedigree of the i lan required 
explanation whidi was best attained by including it in the moon-des- 
cended Rajputs and adding respectability by inventing a Brahmin 
ancestress. As a matter of fact the Chandels are regarded as a 
xian of impure descent/* Secondly, Smith says that the indications are 
fairly distinct that the Chandel clan originated in the midst of the Gonds. 
The Chandel Zamindar of Mahoba claims to be autochthonous and traces 
his origin to Maniyagarh, the ancient ruined fortress on the Ken river. 
This tradition is confirmed by the fact that Maniya Dev (Devi) whfse 
riirine exists at Maniyagarh was the tutelary deity of the Chandelas. 
Wlien they occupied Mahoba in the beginning of the 9th century, they 
brought with them the worship of the goddess who appears to be akin to 
the Gond deities. The poet Chand associates Maniyagarh with a Gond chief- 
tain so late as the x6th century.'* Thirdly^ Smith states that the Chandel 
princess Durg&vati married the Gond chief of Mandala. ** The Gaharwars 
and the Haibayas of Chedi ** finally adds Smith “ came to the front in 
the same way as successful adventurers among some one or other of the 
aboriginal races who after attaining power claimed rank as Kshatiiya, 
Rajput or Thakor as Gond chiefs do to this day.’* How flimsy all these 
arguments are will be apparent to every Hindu reader, and they scarcely 
deservij any refutation ; yet for the salm of European readers we proceed 
fp make some observations on them. 
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Tho first argament is based on the “ silly legend *' about the origin of 
the Chandels current among them. Now it may be stated without fear 
of contradiction that such silly legends have been current in every age 
and country about heroes and heroic clans and that they lead to no in- 
ference whatever about their real origin., When the Greeks believed that 
Achilles was bom of Apollo from Theatis. is it to be understood that this 
is a true story about his origin ? Nay more, is it to be argued that this 
story was concocted in order to conceal the really base origin of Achilles ? 
We have already said that such stories have been invented in India 
by poets and bards from Vedic times and that they have simply to be set 
aside as fancies, leading to no inference either as to the baseness or nobi- 
lity of the hero's birth. Indeed when the Chandella bards invented this 
story about their patrons, in the usual fashion of what Kielhora calls 
name-myths i. e., myths suggested bymames, they scarcely dreamt that 
the very story would be utilised by scholars for the purpose of debasing 
the ancestry of their favourite clan, instead of raising it in estimation. 
The name Chandella suggested that the originator of the family was the 
Moon himself and the mother assi^ ned was the best that could be. But 
as we have said, these stories are simply to be ignored and we have only 
to infer that the Chandel clan was by public estimation assigned to the 
lunar race. What we have really to ascertain is whether the clan was at 
any time treated as non-Kshatriya. If so this claim of the Chandellas 
to Rajput descent would be invalid. 

The really effective argument advanced by Smith, therefore, is that con- 
tained in the last sentence of Smith vir., ** as a matter of fact the Chandels 
are regarded as a clan of impure descent." Our reply to this 
is an emphatic denial and that this is not a fact. We have first the evi- 
dence of Chand himself (whom. Smith subsequently quotes). Among 
the 36 Royal families enumerated by Chand the Chandels are among 
the very first. The name Chhand therein in the first verse stands for 
Chandella according to our view. And even if this were not so, we find 
that the Chandel is given by Tod in the Kumfirapfila Sanskrit Mss. list 
incorporated by him in his table of lists giving the number of the tradi- 
tional 36 Rajput families. The Chandels were then treated as good 
Rajputs in as far old times as the days of Kumarapalacharita. Then 
again in the long account given by Chand about the attack on Mahoba 
by Prithviifija we do not find any statement which would lead us to be- 
lieve that the Chandels were treated as of impure origin. Thirdly, cpi- 
graphic evidence shows that the Chandels married into good Rajput 
families, especially into the Haihaya family wliich has alwa3rs been con- 
sidered as of good Rajput blood, in spite of the doubt which Smith throws 
over its purity. Lastly, even at present the Mahaifija of Gidhaur who is 
the chief remaining representative of the family is considered to be a good 
Rajput and as he observes in a letter of his to us not only marriages 
»ato good Rajput families such as Chauhins etc., but no^uriages from such 
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luniliei into the Chandel family take place constantly. It is, tiierafov^ 
nof a fact that the Chandels are or were regarded as of impure ocighi. 

The third argument of Smith is equally unsound and illogical as the 
first though it is not based on incorrect information. For how does it 
follow that the Chandels are Gonds themselves, because the dan origina* 
ted in the midst of the Gonds? We know from history that hundreds 
of Rajput families established small kingdoms among Goods, Bhais, 
Bhils and other oboriginal tribes. In fact the instinct of the Rajput leads 
him to go into such wild regions inhabited by aborigines and carve out 
a small king'! )m for himself if he has no room in the Aryan country. 
The Gnhilots lor instance lived among Bhils and founded a kingdom, but 
thit make the Ouhi^ots Bhils ? Even the British have established 
a vast kingdom among Hindus and Mahomedans, does that make them 
Hindus or Mahomedans ? It is strange that historians cannot see how 
adventurous Kshatriyas went iron Aryan lands into Himalayan valleys, 
into the sands of Rajastan and the hilly regions of Mewad and Jaipur 
and established kingdoms for themselves. It does not, therefore, follow 
from the Chandels coming to sovereignty among Gonds that they are 
Gonds themselves. The Chandel Zamindar of Mahoba's belief that they 
are autochthonous need not be wondered at. When we know from his- 
tory that the Chandels are there in Mahoba for nearly one thousand 
years it is not to be wondered at that the Zamindar believes that they 
have been there from the beginning of time. In fact the Chandels have 
been in Gond land at Manyagarh even from before their coming to 
Mahoba. When they came there we do not know ; perhaps they came 
there during Kushan or Hun invasions of the Aryan land viz., the Phnjab 
and the Gangetic valley. But as a matter of fact many well-read scholars 
still believe that the Indian Aryans are not foreigners and the Aryan an- 
cient home was in India itself and not outside of India,neither in the Arctic 
region nor in the Volga region ; why need we attach any importance to 
the view of the Chandel Zamindar that they are autochthonous to Bun- 
delkhand and hence argue that the Chandels are Gonds? 

The argument based on the Chandel deity Maniya Devi is equally ab- 
surd. It is well known that every Rajput family has its separate tute- 
lary goddess and if we believe that the Chandel Rajputs when they first 
entered the Gond land established a kingdom about Maniyagarh, 
their first fortress, we may not be surprised that their tulelary deity is 
called Maniya Devi. The statement that the deity is akin to the Gond 
deities is vague and even if taken to mean that the Devi was adopted from 
the Gonds it does not prove that the Chandels are themselV^ Gonds. 
For as we have said elsewhere, the worships of &va and Durgfi have appa- 
rently been borrowed by the Aryans from the aborigines and have been 
identified by them with certain Vedic deities' worship. It is, therefore, not 
stranl^ if there is any thing compion between the Chandel 
wordiip of Maniya Devi and the worship of Gond deities. Lastly 
theisct*that in the sixteenth century Maniyagarh was iusociated with 
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a Good chief by Cband shows nothing as to the origin of the ChandeOae. 
When these came to Hahoba and established from there a vast kjbifdom' 
so early as the nintli century A.D.« after their fall abont laoo A.D* that 
there was a Gond chief in ACaniyagarh leads to no inference whatever. 

It is strange that the story of R&ni Durgftvatl should have been die* 
torted by Smith into proving what is esmctly the opposite of what it shows. 
We quote below the account given in the Akbam&mg of Abul Fatal 
(Beeveridge Vdl. II p. 324) on which the inference of Smith is based appa- < 
lently. She (DurgSvatl) was the daughter of Raja Silblhan of Rath 
and Midioba who was a Chandel by caste. The Raja gave her in marriage 
to Dalpat the son of Aman Das. Though he was not of a good family 
yet as he was wealthy and the Raja S&lb&han was in bad circumstances 
the latter was compelled to make alliance." Further on it is stated ** From 
old tipies the house of the ruler of Gadha was of high rank. Yet it bad 
nothing bes^d reverence. This Khaiji took things under the denomi- 
natiem of peshkash ** Lastly on page 326 we are told that Dalpat was in 
reality the son of Govind Das Kachhavkha and he was adopted by Sangram 
and named Dalpat and " Rani Durg&vatl was given in niarriage to him." 
Now it is clear from the above that even Abul Fazal grants that the 
Chandels were pure Rajputs and that Durgjtvatl was given to a Thakor 
of lower rank from compulsion. Best Rajput girls, we know from history, 
were often given in marriage to even Mahomedan kings. Does that make 
the Rajputs Mahomedans ? The Rajput instinct, as stated above, leads 
him to give his daughter to a king even though he may be a Mahomedan. 
But pride of caste prevents him from marrying from any but the best 
Rajput family. But the greatest wonder is that even Dalpat or bis 
anoestors are not stated in this account to be Gonds ; whence Smith 
treats them so is a puxxle. The family appears to be Rajput though it 
was of impure descent but rich and powerful and ruled in Gadha and the 
surrounding country. Finally it may be stated that REpi Durggvatl 
proved her true Rajput blood by fighting with the Moguls most 
stubbornly and when unlortunately defeated and wounded on the battle- 
field by stabbing herself to death with true Rajput courage and contempt 
of death in face of fear of dishonour. Is it not strange that the story of 
Rlpi DurgEvatl which in fact proves the greatness and purity of the 
Cbandella family should be destorted by Smith to prove the enact 
contrary ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE KALACHURIS OF CHEDI. 

The Haihayas are an ancient clan of Kshatriyas descended 
from Sahasrirjuna who is credited in the PurSNas with having 
defeated the demon RSvam. They occupied the Nerbudda 
valley in very ancient times and are said to have fought with 
Sagara the solar race king of Oudh. They then obtained pos- 
session of South Kosala (Chattisgadh) and retained it down to 
the most recent times viz., the days of the Marathas of Nagporc. 
In Volume I Chap. XV we have already given the history of 
these Haihayas of the Central Provinces and anticipated the 
history of the Kalachhris of Chedi who were undoubtedly a 
branch of these Haihayas of the Central Provinces. When the 
KalachOris came to power and established their separate king- 
dom at Tripura (modem Jubbalpore) cannot be stated . Indeed 
the Kalachdris throughout their history down to the 14th cen- 
tury use an era of their own called the Chedi era and its com- 
mencement has been fixed by Kielhom at 248 A.D. And this 
era is found to have been in use in even Western India viz., 
Gujarat and Konkan and it is therefore probable that the Kala- 
chories enjoyed an extensive rule in centuries preceding even 
the ChSlukyas of the Deccan. In fact it may be asserted that 
they succeeded to a great portion of the Andhra empire of -the 
the ^tavShanas. They were certainly in possession of the 
almost impregnable stronghold of Kslanjara from a long time 
and had extended their sway up to the Jumna whence the 
name Chedi given to them. 

Whatever this may be, it seems certain that the Katochoris 
as a power came to notice in the mediseval period of Hindu 
India at about the middle of the ninth century. How they 
obtaioed the name Kalachori need not detain us ; for of 
f a milies and dans arise in a thousand unknown ways and as 
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we have already observed, it as futile to inquire what Kalachfiri 
means as to inquire what Haihaya means or ChSlukya or Chiba- 
mina or Prat&ira and a score of other names mean (though 
poets and bards are fond of inventing legends to explain names 
which are fitly called etymological legends and which even 
though they may be found in the Rigvcda are unfit to be 
seriously taken into consideration). It is undoubted that a 
king named Kokkalla belonging to the KalachOri clan came 
to prominence at about 850 A.D. as may be gathered from the 
two earliest inscriptions of the Kalachiiris edited by Kielhom 
in £p. Ind. Vol. I p. 255 and If p. 305 and called the Bilhauri 
stone inscription and the Benares copper plate inscription. 
The history of the Kalachnri line is given by Kielhom from 
these records in Ep. Ind. Vol. II and we maj' still further sum- 
marise it as follows giving a few additional remarks of our own. 

Kokkalladeva, the founder of the grcatiu^s of this family, is 
extolled in these inscriptions as having conquered the whole 
world and to have set up the two victorj.’ pillers in the North 
and the South viz., Bhoja and KrishmrSja. Now Bhoja is 
of course Mihira Bhoja of Kaiiauj whose dates are known as 
862-76-82 A.D. while KrishmrSja refers to the RishtrakQta 
Kpish^ II whose dates are known as 875-911 A.D. It is also 
stated that Kokkalla gave promise of security to Harsha of 
Chitrakfita a fact which we have already noticed. In another 
inscription Kokkalla is said to be Tri-Kaling 3 dhipati, the lord 
of Tri Kalinga. It is, however, difficult to believe that Kokkalla 
could have actually conquered all these powerful kings especial- 
ly Bhoja and Kfishm who were in fact the emperors of North 
and South India. It seems to be likely that the power of Kok- 
k^ I, was recognised more owing to alliances than to actual 
conquests. We know that Kfish^ of the RSshtrakfitas had mar- 
ried a daui^ter of Kokkalla and that he himself had Natti sis- 
ter of Chandella Harsha as his queen. It may be surmised that 
Bhoja of Kanauj was also connected with Kokkalla by 'mar- 
riage having probably married a daughter of his. The 
Haihayas were undoubtedly the best Kshatriyas and wc 
know thiDuc^ont medieval history alliance with Haiht.yas 
was soi^t Iqr all tiie Kdiatriya families. The Deccan Chi* 
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lukyas of the seventh and eighth centuries and later manied 
flaihaya dau^ters and P{ithvlrSja too of the tvrelfth cen- 
tury was connected with the Haihayas by marriage. It must, 
however, be admitted that Kokkalla was indeed a powerful 
king as he is mentioned in these records as the founder of the 
family. But the eulogy that he raised two victory pillers in 
the persons of Bhoja and Kfishm in the north and south can be 
sustained, historically speaking, not on the basis of conquest 
but of alliance. 

Kokkalla's son and successor was Mugdhatunga or Prasid- 
dhadhavala (or simply Dhavala) who had two sons Bila Hatsha 
and Key&ravarsha. The former seems to have succeeded but 
had probably a short reign. The latter became king after him 
and had a queen named Nohalidevi bom of aQiilukya SSmanta 
or feudatory chief. The Bilhauri inscription gives ^e story of 
the first Chalokya king springing from the handful of Dtona of 
the BhiradvSja gotra the importance of which legend we have 
already noticed. NohalSdevi had a temple built to §iva called 
thence NohaleSvara and the inscription records grant of vil- 
lages to the temple and its worshipper. There appears to have 
been a reincarnation of Buddhist monks andmonastaries, a conti- 
nuation in ^vaite monks and lifothas who professed the §aivi- 
gama of LakullSa and almost all Rajput kin^ who now came to 
prominence appear to be ^vite and followers qf the Agama, a 
fact on which we will conunent later on when taking a general 
religious survey of the country. 

KeyOravarsha was also called YuvarSja and he seems to have 
been defeated by a Chandella king as mentioi^ in a Qrandella 
record. His son was Lakshmaija whose queen uras RShadB. 
Their dauj^ter BonthSdevl was the mother of the western 
ChSlukya Tailapa of the second or later family vhose certain 
date is 973 A.D. TAWiimq^ was followed by Sankaragi^ 
and after him by his second son Yuvarlja II udio was |i contem- 
porary of Hunja (974. 979, 9913 AJD). Yuvarfja’s son and 
snooeaaor yns Kokkidla-deya II whose saa was the famous 
Gibifeyadeva of this family. His certain date from inscription 
is 1037 AJ>. and his history naturally belongs to the duid 
period of our Ustoty and will be dedt wifli in our (hM vdaoMt. 
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Tke Kalachttris, therefore, cannot be regarded as a new branch 
of Kshatiiyas which came to the fore in the mediaeval age ; but 
an old existing kingly line which attained prominence about 850 
A.D. by alliance. Their greatest king GSngcya and his suc- 
cessors belong to the period from 1000 to 1200 and they proba- 
bly took advantage of the fall of the Kanauj empire caused by 
the shock of Mahmud’s invasion. The line was always devoted 
to §lva and it was also a pure well-known Kshatriya family. 
The dates are not quite certain but the genealogy of the family 
upto GSngeyadeva may be given somewhat as follows : 

I. Kokkalladcva 850 A.D. circ. 

I 

II. Mugdhatunga alias Prasiddhadhavala 90* A.D. 

I 

I I 

III; BSla Harsha IV. Ke3^aravarsha YuvarSja 

m. Nohalidevl 925 A. D. 

I 

V. Lakshmanadeva 950 A.D. 

yi. ^nkaragana 970 A.D. VII. Yuvarajadeva II. 

contemporary of Munja cir. 980 A.D. 

VIII. Kokkalladeva 1000 A.D. 

I 

IX. Gange3«deva 1020 A. D. 



CHAPTER IX. 


TU£ P&US OF BENGAL. 

In the preceding chapters we have sketched the history of all 
the Rajput kingdoms which came to the fore in the second sub* 
period of the history of medieval Hindu India «. e., from about 
^ to zooo A.D. in what may be and is called the middle land 
comprising the modem U. P., Rajputana and Central India. 
These Rajput families were all orthodox Hindus, mostly devotees 
of §iva and they first came to prominence owing to their offering 
successful resistance to Arab invasions from Sind. In the outlying 
provinces, similar Rajput kingdoms arose about the same time 
but not by the same causes. They arose in the usual way 
vu., by the decadence of kingly families and the most important 
of these were the Pilas of Bengal and the RSshtrakatas of the 
Deccan. 

It is interesting to note that India usually falls into the same 
divisions as those at present, owing to peoiliarities of climate, 
soil, language and even the characteristics of the people. The 
present U. P. and Oudh formed then the empire of Kanauj. 
Oudh being directly held under it besides the Gangetic valley. 
Rajputana and Central India branch off into several kingdoms 
in t^ same way as now and is still distinct frDmlj[.P. Simil^y, 
Bengal and the Deccan naturally constitute distinct kingdmns 
and so also the Ibdtas Presidency usually tends to come under 
one rule either that of Chola or Pindya. We need not, therdbre, 
wonder that Benfpd came to be one kingdom under the rule of 
the Pilas at about this period. 

The rise of the nias is given in their (h)enBMats in a mann» 
whidi is. indeed, unique 4 Medieval Hmdn history, thou^ it 
was a maimer not unoominon in andent timea in Indk. We 
Imve leim in Volume I th&t after the fall of Ha^'a empire 
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Bengal was divided into several small kingdoms which constant- 
ly qnandled among themselves. During the empire of the 
Varmis and probably under Ya&>vatman of Kanauj, Bengal 
nominally came under the suzerainty of Kanauj, the Gauda king 
being killed in fight with Yafiovarman. During the latter half 
of the eighth century, the central power of Kanauj becoming 
weak, the province became a prey to anarchy, odled in the 
KhSlimpur grant of DharmaiAla as a state of fishes eating one 
another. The peoifie, consequently, by consent of all, elected 
Gopila as the king of Bengal and he soon established a central 
government first at IlEmliputra and then at Mong^yr or Mudga- 
giri which practically extended over the whole of Bengal includ- 
ing Magadha, Ma^adha and Bihar being often leagu^ with 
Bengal as they were a few years ago or separated from it as 
at present. 

■ GojAla was a Buddhist, Buddhism being still prevalent in 
Magadha and Gauda. There was, indeed, a reassertion of Hin- 
duism against Buddhism in the time of §a ttnk a of Karw- 
suvanaa or under Midhavagupta of Magadha. But this part of 
the country was the birth-place and stron^old of Buddhism 
which naturally lasted here longer than in the rest of the country. 
GojAla was, however, a Kshatriya being bom of the Suryavanta 
as stated in PUa records. The Varmttramadharma which 
Buddhism had flung away in the beginning was strong again 
and even the records of these Buddhist kings show that they 
were keen observers of it and kept Vansa pure. They also 
respected Brahmins and made gifts to them. The rule of the 
Buddhist Gopila was not, therefore, troublesome and his minis- 
ters and many of his subjects who were Hindus were not mudi 
(^tended. Gopila is, supposed some to have belonged to 
tile Ptatihlra Pda dynasty of Kanauj but it seems that there is 
no reason to suspect tinSi The name mding Pda is taken many 
Rshatriyp ; in fact it is a suffix generaUy recommended 

for Kihatiiyas who are required to take a Aiffix meaning pro- 
tector and we conseque n tly find nia and Gopa and Triti as 
nanal of Kshatriya names. Moreover, the rise of the 

Fda ^niMty did not follow the rise of the Fratflffira dynasty 
bit was ahnoBt vjndiimions witii it as will be p w a e n tiy iwen. 
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K eilhnrn has given the dynasty of the ndas as follows in his 
paper on the AmagScchi plates of VigraharBja III putting 
together the inscriptions found till then. He has not assigned 
dates as unfortunately these inscriptions do not use any known 
era but give regnal years of kings. This is a great difficulty in 
fixing exact dates ; though this shows almost to a certainty that 
these were not open to influences which brouf^t in the Vikrama 
era to the forefront in the rest of the country. We may, how- 
ever, assign probable dates bom contemporary events men- 
tioned in these records of the Psia dynasty. 

The father and grandfather of GopSla (Dayitavidi^u and 
Vipyato) may be omitted as we know that Goplla was the first to 
obtsin sovereignty by the choice of the people. He was the first 
king and appears to have fought with VatsarSja of the west, 
Indriyudha of the Varmi dynasty of Kanauj and the RSshtrakfiU 
king Govinda III as already mentioned. This gives for him a 
date about 780 to 800 A.D. 

His son and successor was Dharmapila who is said to have 
married a Rishtrakuto lady. He conquered IndrarSja of 
Kanauj and replaced him by Chakiiiyudha with the consent 
of many feudatory princes as stated in the oft-quoted two Blokas 
of the KhSlimpur and Bhagalpur grants. He thus may be 
placed from 800 A.D. to 825 A.D. It is well known that Niga- 
bhata, son of Va^rija defeated ChakrSyudha and thereafter 
deposing him became the king of Kanauj himself. He had, of 
course, to defeat this DharmapSla before he could seize the 
empire. He was himself, however, defeated by Govinda III 
RSsh^kOte but as already stated the defeat w^ not so serious 
as to oust him from Kanauj. This Govinda III appears 
to have been the father-in-law of DharmapBla ; for the 
BhSgalpur inscription (Ind. Ant. XXI p. 250) mentions that his 
wife was RSnnadevi, daughter of Parabala of the RSshtrakajas 
and Parabala has been well identified by Keilhom with 
Govinda III. It seems, therefore, consistent that Govinda HI 
should have gone to his help against his enemy Nigabhata who 
haid defeated DhatmajAla and should have tested content with 
fill defeat of NigaUiata as it provented; the latter from 
ehcioadiing further upon Bengal. 
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DhannapSla was succeeded by Devapila, his nefdiew and he 
may be assigned a reign from 825 to 850 A.D. He again was 
succeeded by his nephew Vigrahapala I. It seems that both 
DhannapSla and Devapala were without sons and adopted their 
nephews as sons. This explains why DevapSla is in one grant 
called nephew of DhannapSla and in another his mother is said 
to be RSnnadevi. VigrahapSla married LajjS, a Haiha3ra princess 
(see BhSgalpur grant). He may be assigned a reign from 850 to 
875 A.D. His son was XSrSyampSladeva who made thisoft* 
mentioned BhSgalpur grant. The year is not certain as the 
date is mentioned in regnal years. NSrSya^pSla was suc- 
ceeded by lUljyapSla who married BhSgyadevI, daughter of 
RSshtrakuto Tunga who is identified as Jaggattunga. He may 
be said to have reigned till 925 A.D. and was followed by his son 
GopSla II (925-950) who was followed by VigrahapSla II (950- 
976) and he was followed by his son MahIpSla who issued the 
SSranath grant which for the first time gives us a distinct date viz., 
1083 V.E. or 1026 A.D. Byassigning25 years to each reign we come 
to MahipSla’s rule ending in 1000 A.D. and even if this inscrip- 
tion be supposed to belong to the last year of MahllpSla's reign 
we have a difference of about 26 years which, distributed over 
9 reigns, gives a difference of about 3 years for each reign. This 
is really negligible and we may suppose some one of the kings 
to have had a long rule and probably HahIpSla himself. This 
inscription mentions that MahipSla was driven from his posi- 
tion by enemicsj but that he recovered his patrimony by his 
efforts. Who these enemies were and how the kingdom was 
regained are matters of great curiosity. Perhaps the shocks of 
Mahmud's invasions which India received aj: this time were 
responsible for this mishap for the effect of these shocks 
might have reached even distamt Bengal. But this belongs to 
the third volume of our history and we close our notice of this 
djuasty here though it did not coptinue for long hereafter 
and it was succeeded by the power of the Senas in the eleventh 
century A. D.. (MahIpBla was succeeded by NSrSyanapSla 
and he was succeeded by VigrahaiAla III who made the 
AmagSchhi grant on which Keilhom has recorded his igahia- 
Ue note.) 
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The grants of these Pslas show that they were truly Ksha* 
triyas though they were Buddhists, probably only in the loginning 
or in name. They had marriage relations with Ae RlshtiakS^ 
and the Haiha}^ of Chedi. They made grants to §iva temples 
and ascetics of the §iv9gama sect (most probably Lakullfo 
which was predominant at this time all over India). For 
NirtlyanapSla who made the BhSgalpur grant does not call 
himself Saugata, though he calls his father so and he expressly 
states that he had constructed a thousand temples to &va 
(svayam-kirita*sahasAyatanasya). Then again these grants 
show that a distinct further advance had been made in the art 
of government and administration as will be noticed in detail 
in our chapter on administration in this volume. But one 
thing seems rather retrograde and tending towards the final 
ruin of the land viz., that the army seems to consist not of 
local levies but of merceneries from foreign races which are nearly 
the same as are now used by the British Government. The 
details of this will be found in our chapter on army in this 
volume. 

The extent of Psla rule appears to have comprised the whole 
of modem Bengal, Bihar and Assam and probably part of Orissa. 
The BhSgalpur grant states that the PSlas had conquered 
UtkaU and PrSgjyotisha of Assam. Magadha and Bihar were 
included in the very beginning as the ^hSlimpur grant is issued 
from Pi^liputra. Eastern Bengal, too, was included in their 
domimon; for we no longer read of two kings or kinf^y umbrellas 
in Bengal, a fact mentioned only in connection with Gopfila’s 
rule. 

The nia and Sena dynasties are both of them historical and 
have left contemporary records. VVho was ” Adisura “ and iriu> 
the other longs whom toadition relates is a difficult proUem to 
solve ; but records as yet have not proved thmr existence b^ond 
the shadow of doubt and we, therefore, refrain from ejqnessing 
any ofunion on the subject. 
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THE GENEALOGY OF THE PALA KINGS OF BENGAL. 

(The dates are all tentative). 

GopSla elected king of Bengal. 
780-800 A.D. 

I 

DhaipaapSla 

800-825. 

I 

Devapgla- — -■ b rother 
(adopted nejAew). I 

825-850. I 

VigrahapSla I. 
850-875. 

I 

NSrSyarapSla 

875-goo. 

I 

Kijyapdla 

900-925. 

j 

Gopila II. 
925-950. 

I 

VigrahapSla II. 
950-976. 

I 

MahlpSla 

made a grant in V. E. 1083 or 1026 A.D. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE RASHTRAKUTAS OF THE DECCAN. 

The RSshtiakatas are rej^resented as belonging to the race of 
Yadn. According to Wardha plates they belonged to the 
SStyaki branch of the lunar race and were descendants of a 
princess named Ratti. RattS is said to ha\’e had a son RSsh- 
trakttte after whom the family was named. But this is certainly 
a later theory and we already Imow that RSshtrakfite, like modem 
Deshpande. is an official name. The first three princes of the 
R 3 shtrakB|a family given in grants hitherto discovered are 
Goyinda I, Karka I, and Indra II (Dr. Bhandarkar mentions 
two earlier ones viz., Dantivarman and IndrarSja). Govinda, 
Karka and Indra II are noticed in only a few grants of the RSsh- 
^kfitos and are described in general terms. The poets praise 
their bravery, their justice and their piety but nothing is said 
about them in particular. 

Indra Rija is said to have married a princess who was de- 
scended on her father’s side from Salikya (ChSlukya) race and 
who was bom in the Soma Anvaya (Samangada plates). With 
the state of relations during the succeeding reigns, matrimonial 
alliances between these two families were hardly possible. The 
Samangada plate which is the earliest grant of the Rfishtraketas 
found upto this time gives us a due to fix the dates of these 
kings (B. B. R. A. II p. 371). The grant is dated 675 §aka «. 
753 A.D. and is given by Dantiduiga the fourth king of the 
RSshtrakO^ family who first establi^ed his independence of 
the ChSlul^as. Counting backward, therefore, and allowing 25 
]reats for each generation the year 660 A.b. may be rou^y 
assigned to Govinda 1 ; 685 A.D. to Karka and fja A.D. to 
Indra R&ja. 

The fourth king. Dantidurga the son of IndrarSja and his 
Ch^ukya queen was one of the greatest kings of the family. 
Ha is said to have acquired for his family the seqprinne sovereignty 
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of MahSiSshtra the limits of which were the NannadS on the 
north and the Tungabhadri on the south. It is expressly 
stated in the AlSs plate of Yuvarija Govinda II (Ep. In. VI 
page 2io) that he first conquered and conquered easily the 
CbSlukya power, great as it was by its conquest of KSnchl, 
Kerala, Qibla, PSndya, Sriharsha and Vajrata (who the last is 
must be discovered). 

The SSmangad plate also attributes to Dantidurga this great 
exploit. He is said to have subdued without effort the Chilukya 
king Vallabha and to have obtained the title RSjSdhirSja Para- 
me$vara and he is said to have defeated with a few of his follow- 
ers'the whole army of Kam£taka vduch had been renowned for 
humiliation of Sriharsha (of course, the famous Kanauj Bud« 
dhist king). The > king Vallabha above named must be the 
last ChSlukya king Klrtivannan II. 

Dantidurga probably died a violent death at the hands of his 
paternal uncle and successor Krishnari.ja. This is not borne out 
by many of the grants which make no reference to the event at 
all but the Baroda grant states that “ Krishnar^a destroyed a 
relative who followed an evil course and assumed the sovereignty 
fur the good of the nice.” If we take into consideration how 
anxious the court poets might be to avoid all references to in- 
ternal dissentions in the families of their patrons we may accept 
this account as true even though mentioned in only one grant. 

Krishnarija carried on the work of Dantidurga and completely 
subjugated the QiSlukyas. In the RSdhanpur plate he is said 
to have in short And swiftly tom the fortune of the ChSlukya 
race. He it was who built the famous temple of KailSsa at EUl- 
pura (Verul or EllorS). . In the Wardha plates he is described 
as one " who protected the earth by the temples of ISvaia con- 
structed by him by which the earth shines as by many KailSsa 
mountains. The Baroda plates state a good d^ alone about 
the beauty of this temple of KailSsa : *' When gods saw the 
temple, 'say the Baroda plates, “ they were struck with wonder 
and said ‘ ffiis temple of Siva is self-existent, for such beauty 
is not to be found in a work of art 

KrishnarSja was succeeded by his son Govinda II. Nothing 
paxticolar is said about this king except the usual praise and the 
*9 
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Vani-Dindori, the RSdhanpur and the Baroda plates drop his 
name altogether. This shows that he was a negligible kingj 
The Wardha plates state that “ sensual ” pleasures made him 
careless oi the kingdom and entrusting fully the universal 
sovereignty to his younger brother Nirupama, he allowed his 
position as a sovereign to become loose. The Vani-Dindori 
?.nd the Radhanpur plates, however, seem to imply that he was 
dethroned by his yoimger brother Nirupama. 

Dhruva, also known by the names, Nirupama and Dhora, was 
an able and warlike king. He conquered and imprisoned a 
prince named Ganga and also drove Vatsaraja the king of the 
west who was proud of having conquered Gauda to Maru 
land : and took from him the two umbrellas he had taken 
from Gauda (Radhanpur grant Ep. Ind. VI p. 243). He' also 
conquered a PaUava king in the south. It seems that this 
king Dhruva is referred to as reigning in the south, by the Jain 
Harivam&i written in 783 A.D. 

The next king, Dhruva Nirupama’s son, was Govind III. 
He is also called Jagattunga. The Vani-Dindori and Radhan- 
pur plates were issued by him in ^ka 730 i. e. in 808 A.D. Govind 
111 was undoubtedly the greatest king of the Rashtrakuta line. 
The KSvi grant states that he was raised by his father to the 
supreme sovereignty for his great qualities which his brothers 
and enemies resented and a confederacy of I2 princes raised a 
rebellion against him. In such a condition Govind III seems 
to have acquitted himself bravely. He fou^t the confederacy 
and subdued it completely. After this he released king Ganga 
whom his father had imprisoned " from the prolonged pain of 
fetters '* but Ganga remaining determined in his enmity Govinda 
subdued him again and again put him into confinement. He 
then undertook an expedition against the Gutjar king who 
fled when he heard of Govinda's approach and he probably took 
Kanauj. Next Govinda received submission of the king of 
Ifilava. " who by this time had learnt to form a just estimate of 
his own powers.” This was probably not a king of the famous 
FaramSia line. Then on his reaching the slopes of Vindhya 
hilb. a king called llSraSarva hastened to offer IMm presents. 
Ihan having passed the rainy season at ShtiUiavaha (Malkhed) 
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he advanced witli hii. army to the hanks of the Tungabhadril 
and again subdued the Pallavas whom his father liad conquered 
already. Finally, he ordered tlic lord of Vengi into his presence 
and made him assist in building or fortifying a city. Govinda 
Ill's bifuda ending in varsha was Prabhutavarsha “raining 
profusely He has given the two grants mentioned above 
from Mayurakhandi. This place ha.^ been identified with a bill- 
fort in Nasik territory of the name of Morakhand. 

Govinda III was succeeded by his son known by the name of 
Amoghavarsha. This probably was one of his birudas but what 
his proper name was is not ascertained. In his grants he is also 
referred to as Ati§ayadhavala and Lakshmivallabha. 

The date of the beginning of tht* reign of Amoghavarsha can 
be ascertained from the* Nilagunda inscription (Ep. Ind. VI. 
p. loo). The inscription is dated &ika 788 i. e., 866 A.D. and the 
grant recorded in it is said to have K\ n given in the 52nd year 
of the reign of the king. This shows that Amoghavarsha must 
have begun his reign in 814 or 815 A.D. The latest grant made 
by Amoghavarsha is recorded in a Kanhcri inscription (Ind. Ant. 
XIII p. 135 No. 43) which is dated Saka 799 i. e., 877 A.D. This 
shows that the reign of Amoghavarsha came to a close at about 
877 A.D, and extended over the miusally long period of sixty 
years. 

In the Kharda grant, the city of Manyakheta is spoken of as 
being very prosperous in Amoghavarsha's time and the ques- 
tion is whether it w^as Ibis king who founded the city and made it 
his capital. The Wardha plates are clear on the point. In 
them Amoghavarsha is said to have founded Manyakheta 
which laughed down the city of Indra, king of gods. Minya- 
kheta is identified with the present Malkhed in Nizam's terri- 
tory. But we already have seen that Govinda, his father rested 
at Sribhavana or Malkhed, and it seems that it was already 
chosen as capital by Amogha's father. 

Amoghavarsha waged wars with the ChSlukyas of Vengi and 
probably conquered some territory belonging to them. In the 
KharepEtan plate he is said to have marched against them and 
pult several princes to death. The Nilagunda iascriptioq 
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rc-pr'-.-'ints iam Hs being worshipped Vanga, Anga, Magauha, 
Malava and Vengi. 

Amoghavarsha gave- certain grants for the benefit of Jain 
sanctuaries. Dr. Bhandarkar in hif history of the Rishtrakfitas 
(Bombay Gaz. Vol. i. p. ix) alludes to two stanzas to be found in 
the historical appendix at the end of a Jain woric entitkd 
Uttarapurfira where AmoghVarsha is represented to have been 
a devoted worshipper of a l-.oly Jain saint named Jinasina. 
In his note on Amoghavarsha as a patron of literature (Ind. 
Ant. XXXIII p. 197) Dr. Fleet refers to a small Sanskrit tract, 
containing about thirty verses consisting of questions end an- 
swers on monil subjects, entitled Ratnamaiika or. Pra&iottarr- 
malS. Ill the Digambara Jain recension of the work there is a 
stanza at the end which represents Amogravarsha as having 
abdicated the tluone in consequence of the growth of the re- 
ligious spirit in him. From t^ we may infer that Anogha- 
varrha was a patron of Digambara Jains, thoug|h we have no 
evidence to prove tliat he had accepted that faith. Amogha- 
varsha in the Deccan and Mihira Bhoja in the north seem 
to be contemporaneous powerful kings, a repetition, so to speak, 
of Harsha and PuiakeSin II of the seventh century A.D. 

Amoghavarsha's son and successor was Akfilavarsha. He 
married MatiSdevl, daughter of Kokkala, a kingbeloi^ng to the 
Sahasrarjuna (Haihaya) race. The proper name of this kii g 
was Krishina as is clear from the Wardha and Kardft plates. 

The Wardha plates state that this king frightened Gurjera, 
destroyed the egregious pride of the arrogant L&ta king and 
deprived the people on the sea-coast of their sleep. ; Further, 
his cemmand was obeyed by the Andhra, Kalinga, Ganga and 
Magadha kings waiting at his gate. 

The Nava^ plates dated ^ka 836 give a description of AkS- 
lavaisha's wars with Guijara as given by the old men of the 
tilde of the grant. This shows that the wars must have taken 
place about 25 or 30 years before this time 1. e.', in about ^ka 
811 or 806. AccordW to Dr. Bhandarkar the date of this 
king ranges between Saka 797 and 833 ». a., betwem 875 and 
9x1 AJ), 
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AkSlvaisha's son was Jagattnnga Lot hb name is not given 
in the list of kin^ given in the KhSiepStan grant. After AkSla- 
varsha, the name of Indrarija is mentioned who is spoken of as 
the grandson of AkSlavar^a. The donbt is deared by tike 
Wardha plates which state that Jagattnnga was taken to heaven 
by the creator without his having got the kingdom. Jagattnnga 
married Laxtnl, daughter of the son of Kokkala who is called 
Ranavigraha in the Sangli and Navsari grants and ^uikara- 
gana in the Karda plates. From this union sprang Indra udio 
succeeded his grandfather. 

As stated above Indra III came to the thron" after AkSIa- 
varsha. His title was Nityavarsha according to the Navasari 
grant. Nityavarsha is the donor of the Navasari grant. He is 
represented as residing at his capital M&nyakheta but as having 
gone to Kurunda on this occasion for his Patt^bandhotsava. 
This must have been a ceremony in honour of his coronation. 
He is said to have weighed himself against gold on this day 
and is said to have given that gold to Brahmins. The grant is 
issued in ^ka 856 (934 A.D.) and Indra appears to have ascend- 
ed the throne in that year. Dr. Fleet has published an inscription 
in Ind. Ant. XII p. 224 according to which Indra appears to 
be ruling in §aka 838 i. e. in 916 A.D. 

As regards the next king, there is some confusion in certain 
grants. The Sangli grant, however, is clear. It is recorded in 
these plates that Indra mahied Dvij3mbg (VijaySmba according 
to Dr. Bhandarkar) daughter of Anahgadeva who became by his 
virtue the son of Kokkala of the Haihaya race. By this wife Indra 
had a son named Govinda who is the donor of the Sangli grant; 
The Kharepatan plate, however, states that Govinda was the 
younger brother of a king named Amoghavarsha. The Wardha 
grant is more explicit. In this it is stated that Amoghavarsha 
died immediately after his father “ as if through affection for 
him" and* his younger brother GovindarSja ruled the kingdom. 

This king as appears from the Wardha 'and Kh 3 repatan 
plates was not a good ruler, the Khirepatan plate describes him 
as alwa3rs surrounded by crowds of yoimg damsels while the 
Wardha grant sa}'s " Fettoed by the chains of the eyes of 
women, he displea^ all beings by taking to vicious courses, and 
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bis limbs becoming enfeebled and the constituents of the 
(political) body becoming non-coherent, he met with destruc- 
tion." The Sangli grant, however, which is issued by this king 
pours praises upon him. 

The Sangli grant is issued in ^ka 855 i. e., 933 A.D. In an 
inscription published by Dr. Fleet Govinda under the nam<» 
PrabhOtavarsha is said to be reigning in ^ka 840 -41 i. e., in 
918-19 A.D. We have seen above that Indra ascended the throne 
in §aka 836 so that it seems that Govinda had a short reign. 

From the Kh 3 rep 3 .tan plate it appears that after Govinda 
IV, his paternal unde and the second son of Jaggattunga 
to the Arone. The Wardha plates state that " after the d^th 
of Govinda IV king Amo^varsha's son Jaggattunga being 
entreated by the feudatory chiefs to maintain the greatness of 
the sovereignty of the Rattas ascended the throne of heroes." 

Amoghavarsba III was succeeded by his son Krishna ; the 
Wardha grant which is made by this king describes him in 
detail. The enemies who transgressed his conunands were 
punished, he put to death Dantiga and Bappata who had grown 
insolent. He thoroughly subdued the Ganga prince. Hearing 
of the ease with whidi he captured the strongholds in the south 
the Gurjara king who was preparing to take the fortresses of Ks- 
lanjara and Chitraketa in the north had to give up the enter- 
prise. All feudatory chiefs between the Himalayas and Sim- 
hala (Ceylon) paid obeisance to him. The Wardha grant is made 
by this king in the name of his younger brother Jagattungadeva 
and is dated, l§. 862 i. e., 940 A.D. He appears to be reigning in 
§aka 873 (Ind. Ant. XII 256). From a statement at the end of a 
Jain work called YaSastilaka Dr. Bhandarkar gathers that 
Krishna was the reigning monarch in §aka 881. He thus seems 
to have ruled between 940 and 959 A.D. 

Krishna III was succeeded by his younger brother Khottiga. 
The Kardg grant states " when the elder brother Krishnarija- 
deva went to heaven, Khottigadeva, who was begotten by the 
king Amoghavarsha on Khandakgdev!, the daughter of Yuva- 
rSja, became king. " Krishna and Khottiga thus appear to be 
the sons of the same father but of different mothers. Khottika 
appears to be reigning in ^ka 893 (Ind. Ant. Xll. p. 255). 
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Khottika was succeeded according to the KhRrepatan grant 
by Kakkala, the son of his brother. The name of this brother 
according to the Karda grant was Nirupama. From the Kardi 
grant Kakkala appears to be a brave soldier. He is stated 
to have conquered a numerous army of his foes in Gurjara and 
played and amused himself with Chola. He is said to be a 
constant protector of Hunavi prince and was dreaded exceeding- 
ly by the sovereign of Pandya. Kakkala was, however, con- 
quered in a battle by Tailapa who belonged to the ChSlukya 
race and thus the sovereignty of the Deccan passed from the 
hands of the Rashtrakutas into those of the later ChSlukyas 
about 974 A.D. 

The Karda grant was made in the reign of Kakkala and is 
dated §aka 894 or A.D. 972 and another grant (Ind. Ant. Vol. 
XII. p. 270) represents him to be on tlie throne in §aka 896 or 
974 A.D. The Rashtrakutas were thus the supreme 
masters of the Deccan from about 750 A.D. to 974 A.D. An 
attempt was made to set up Indra IV a son of Krislina III by a 
western Ganga prince but it did not succeed and in an inscrip- 
tion (Ind. Ant. XXIII p. 124) it is said that Indra IV. starved 
himself to death by the performance of the sallekhana vow on 
2oth March 982 A.D. (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 182). • 


* The kings of this line with dates of accession or death may be given 
together for the readers’ benefit as foUows (pedigree given separately). — 

I. Dantidurga 753 A.D. 

II. Krishna Ak&lftva. 773. 

III. Dhruva Niru DhSrava. 783. 

IV. Govinda III. Jagat. Pra. 808. 

V. Sarva Nripat-Amoghav. 8x4-875. 

VI. Krishna II AkkUlva-Subhat. 875-911. 

VII. Indra III Nityav, 914 grandson. 

VIII. Amoghav. II. 

TX. Govin&a IV br. Suvamav. d. 933. 

X. Baddliga Amoghav. Ill unde. 

XI. Krishna III Akftlava. 940-961. 

XII. Khottika Nityav 971. 

XIII. Kakkala or Karka II. Amoghav. 972-974 ; lust the kingdom being 
conquered by Tailpaa Chftlukya. 
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We will dose this chapter with a few geueral' olisctvatuiiis 
abftoi the RSshtrakutas of Mslkhed. They must he fimt dis^ 
tmpadMtf from the Rishtrakhtas or RSthods of Rh^utana.. 
The *— wore lunar race Kshatriyas wnth probably Atsi ss t&rir 
gotn, wdiMe the latter were still claim t«» be Suiyaeaaiii 
Kdpatnyaswilh Gautama as their gotra. In this» the RSditsa- 
kstas RsnaMe their predecessors the ChSlukyas^ The Hasailha 
Qiifailgwwith Ittnavya as their gotra and probably solar-race 
Ksfaattiyas are ^stmct from the Rajput Chalukyas who are in 
inaaiptiaiis described as lunar race Kshatriyas with Bh&iari- 
vKjaas their gotra. The identity of names rimcld not masiead 
ns. The same hunily name does sometimes lecur, but the fami- 
lies are distinct. This is usoaliy go 'where the name is a mere 
designation like Rashtrakfita. The later inscriptioDs these 
Risbtrakatas notwithstan^i^ as we have already shown in 
Vol. I. the word RSshtiakata meant the chief revenne office 
of a jHovince, Kata or diief of RSshtra or province. It is a 
revenue offiml designalicm like Desbmukb of modem times 
and it gradually became a surname. In the Maratha country 
the Dedunukh or bead of a district is generally a Maratha and 
the Deshpande or the clerk of the district is generally a Brahmin. 
When the Maratha Atyas settled in MahSrSshtra. th^ even 
then adopted this arrangement much like the Normans and dis- 
tributed the head-ships of Rashtras or districts (ni^uch is 
peculiarly a MahSrSshtra word) among the leading Maratha 
families who were thence designated RSsMrakiitas. These 
RSshtrakQtas were. Iherefore, pre-eminently Marathas and their 
empire in the Deccan from about 750 to 974 A.D. is the most 
glorious period' of Maratha history. 

Hie great danger of a Mahomedan invasion of MahSrSstia had 
already been averted by the prowess of a Maratha ChSlukya chief 
of the Gujarat branch in 738 A.D. as the Navasari inscription 
indisputably proves. The greatness of this exploit is evidenced 
by the titles which the sovereign lord of the Decca^l bestowed 
upon the Chief in Gujarat. He was givai the title of the " re- 
peller of the unrepellable " The Mahomedans had come onward 
in their career of conquest like a whirlwind havii>g conquered 
Sindha, Kachha, CfaSpotkata, Mmirya, and others taxd had rushed 



southwards " to conquer the whole of the Deccan.” They were 
met by their equals or superiors and annihilated by the sword 
of the Ifazathas. The danger of foreign conquest was thus averted 
from MahSiS^tra lor five centuries more. The rise of dm 
Riahtnkatas took place after this event and throughout thdr 
Ustory the Arabs were Uieir friends being the enemy of iheir 
oommon loe theGoijans, the tongs of Kananj. 

The rue of the Riahtiakfitas commenced with Dantidmga 
and bis successor Krishm biult or rather cut cut the fiunons 
lodr-cuttcmplcofElorar^diis, indeed, even now a wonder of 
the world. A whole temple of Siva has been cut out of solid rock 
from a mountain and consists, so to speak, of one stupendous rock. 
The derign is. indeed, sublime and the ornamentation is mi- 
nute. It speaks volumes of the skill of the excavator engi- 
neer who must have carried the uhole derign in his bead, plans 
and estimates being probably then unknown,. The Rlshtra- 
kotas have signalised their qame for ever by this work though 
tiiey appear to have left nothing more, MSnyakheta, their new 
capital, having in its delapidated condition nothing to boast of. 

The RSshtrakOta kings generally have simple names suc^ as 
Govinda and India a practice which continues down 
to this day in Mahar3riitra. But they too have birudas or 
titles of high sounding character. Besides the title Prithvival- 
laUia or simply Vallabharai (Balhara of the Arabs) inherited 
from the Chilukyas, they took delight in special titles ending 
in varsha, such as Prabhatavarsha, Amogbavarsha, Nityavai^ 
and so on andin tunga and the student of history is very often 
at a loss to remember what particular varsha or tunga 
each king is. 

The RSditiakata Marathas like their predecessors the QiSluk- 
yas and their modem rqnusentatives the Bhosles hold possession 
of LSta or southern Gujarat espedally Navasari which is stiU in 
poBsessioin of the Maratha Gaikwads. They also often held posses- 
sion of Malwa. In the south th^ conquered up to Tanjoie 
like their predecessors and successors. But the RSshtiakotas 
unlike the ChSlukyas but like the modem Marathas went con- 
queping north as fv as Kananj which as the seat of the Northc^ 
^piie, was the natural objective as much as Delhi the seat 
so 
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of the Mogul Empire was the objective of the modem Marathas. 
It does not appear that the ChSlukyas had gone so far north. 
PulakeSin had, no doubt, defeated Harsha and VinaySditya had 
conquered Yafovannan but that was probably in the Nerbudda 
region where the northerners had come and not in the heart of 
their own empire. The exploit of Indra is referred to with 
pride in the Cambay plates of Govind IV (£p. Ind. VII p. 36) in 
crossing “ the deep Jumna vying with the sea or the Indus ” 
with cavalry swimming and storming and devastating Kanauj so 
that it truly became Ku&isthali or a plot overgrown with grass. 
The Jumna is broad and deep even now and must have been 
much more so in those days when it was not cut up by canals. 
And there were no bridges to cross it. The feat of cavalry 
swimming unfordable rivers is, indeed, not uncommon in his- 
tory and the Marathas were then as now known for their horse- 
manship. These cavalry raids of the Marathas appear then to 
have been as effective as in modem history. Along with cavalry 
for which they were known the RSshtrakfitas appear, however, 
to have kept up infantry also and a goodly elephant force (see 
Arab writers). 

The Rashtrakfita government was well regulated and what 
is strange they kept their army r^:ularly paid as we shall pre- 
sently see. They were by religion ^vites but later kings ap- 
pear to have an inclination towards Jainism and the spread of 
Jainism among the agricultural population of the Kamatic has 
to be specially noticed and may be thus e3q>lained. These 
RSshtrakatas of the' Deccan had marriage relations with the 
Rajputs of the rorth, as we find RSshtrakQtas marrying into the 
PSla family of Bengal and the Haihaya fomily of Chedi. Then 
we are told in the Atpuri inscription of Mewad that AUata’s 
mothar was a Rashtrakfita princess; we are inclined to believe 
that she was a jnincess from the Deccan. There was then no 
Rashtrakfita family of renown in the north and the spetial 
mention of the family of this princess here indicates that she 
came, of a powerful^ fomily. The Nilagund inscription of 
Amof^varsha I of A.D. tells us that the Rashtrakfitas 
had come into conflict with and defeated, the people of 
Chitmktta (Ep. Ihd. VI. p. xo6). Among the I^jputs conflicts 
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and marriages follow one another without difficulty as in 
European history. 

The same Nilagund inscription tells us tliat the Lfinchhana 
(crest) of the RSAtrakatas was an eagle or Garuda. They ap- 
pear to have used three white umbrellas (obtained by conquest), 
the PSli Dhvaja of the previous Chfilukyas and other ensigns 
of empire. The usual titles of emperors viz., MahirSjSdhirSja 
ParameSvara and BhattSraka they certainly use. It is strange 
that no conunent has been made on the title Lattalttra-pura- 
ParameSvara by any writer. It appears to us that this 
indicates that before the foiuiding of Malkhed the R&^traktltas 
ruled in Lattalura ; where this town is has not yet been stated 
or discovered. Mr. Rijwade V. K. the well-known researcher 
in Maratha history thinks that - it was a town in the Chedi 
country. 





CHAPTER XL 


THE OTHER KINGDOMS IN INDIA. 

Faou 800 TO 1000 A.D. 

We have heretofore described the most important kingdoms 
in India which came into exist^ce in the second sub-period of 
Mediaeval Hindu Indian history (800-1000 A.D.), and will in this 
. chapter notice the remaining kingdoms of India existing during 
this period. Many of them have already been noticed and de- 
scribed at length in our first volume and we shall name them 
here merely for the sakqj of completeness. Sind as fiir as 
Multan was under the Arabs, the governors being appointed 
from Baghdad by the Khalifas whose power gradually 
declined during this period and was finally supplanted by the 
Turks. Next we must notice the Shahi kings of Kabul 
already described at length in our first volume (p. 190-198). 
The Kshatriya Buddhist dynasty noticed by Hiuen Tsang 
ruled in Kabul till about 880 A.D. when the d}masty becoming 
effete was supplanted by a Brahmin Commander-in-Chief named 
Lalliya. He founded the Brahmin 9 iahi dynasty of Kabul ' 
vdiich ruled from about 880 to roar A.D. vhen it was finally 
conquered by Mahmud of Ghazni. The kings of this d3masty 
ate known from Alberuni as well as faom coins and RftjatarangiQi 
(Vol. I p. 201) and were as follows— 

1. Lalliya 880-900 A. D. 

2. Ssmanta 900 -920 A.D. 

3. Kamalu 920-940 A.D. 

4. Bhhnadeva 940-960 A.D. 

5. JayapSla 960-980 A.O. 

6. AnandapSla 980-1000 A.D. 

7. Ttilodunapila 1000-Z02Z A.D. 
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Shahi was the title of these kings from ancient times boirowed 
from Persia and even the previous Kshatiiya dynasty kings 
bore the same title. The former dynasty was Buddhist but 
he latter was, as all over India, Hindu t^g worshippers of 
&va or Vidinu. 

As there was a Brahmin dynasty in Kabul, so there was a 
Kshatiiya dynasty in Kandahar (see evidence of Arab travelleis 
noted in next chapter) the history of which we will try to discover 
from Bfahomedan records in our third volume. This dynasty 
probably belonged to the Bhatti clan of Rajputs and was over- 
thrown by the Turks. In fact, Kabul and Kandahar were from 
andoit times parts of India ; but since the invasions of the Turks 
they have been lost to India owing to the complete conversion of 
the population. 

With these few remarks about the countries beyond the Indus 
we proceed to' notice Kashmir the history of which has already 
been given in detail in our first volume. After JaySplda of the 
Karkota dynasty who ruled from 751 to 782 A.D. the kings of 
Kashmir rarely interfered in the concerns of the countries of India 
proper. This d3masty began thence to decline but it lived on till 
855 A.D. when the vigorous rule of Avantivarman of the Utpala 
dynasty succeeded. But his dynasty soon became effete and 
came to end in 939 A.D. uiien there being no claimant, the 
people elected YaSaskaradeva as king. His incapable son was set 
aside by Parvagupta of the Divira dynasty in 950 A.D. This 
dynasty, too, after two kings fell into the hands of the notorious 
(^een Diddfi who practically ruled supreme and set up minor 
puppets on the throne one after another till her deato about 
1004 A.D. when her brother's son founded the Lohara dynasty 
of Kadunir. This dynasty produced many capable kings who 
prevented Kashmir falling like Kabul into tte hands of the 
Turks. Kashmir, therefore, lived on as an indqiendent Hindu 
kingdom during the third sub-period of our history (Vol. I 
p. 237) as we shall see again in our third volume. 

Going on to the Panjab, we must notice first the Jilandhara 
or Kangiakota kingdom of Trigarta ruled by kfogs of the 
luuar race of Sularman from the most undent th|i^ As stated 
in Vol. I p. 384 we have the mention of Jayadimid^ in an in* 
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scription which gives os a date 804 A.D. and Kalhana mentions 
a king Indiachandia in 1040 A.D. The dynasties in the Hima- 
layan regions are all long-lived being free from molestation 
though the history of- the fall of Kot Kangra before Mahmud 
forms an interesting episode in the history of Jilandhara which 
we sliall have to relate in the account of Mahmud’s invasions. 

It is, indeed, difficult to determine what other kingdoms exist- 
ed in the Punjab during this period. The Tekka kings, the 
Gujar Alakhan, and Mihira Bhoja (Kanauj) are mentioned in 
the Rajtarangini but we have no direct inscriptional evi- 
dence nor any continuous account. The history of Mahmud’s 
invasions shows that there was a kingdom at Lahore which made 
strenuous efforts to resist Mahmud but we have only Maho- 
medan records to prove its existence. It is, therefore, a very 
difficult thing to determine the Panjab kingdoms of this period 
and we rest content here with this ^ort notice of the Panjab. 

At Delhi a new kingdom had been founded by this time by 
one AnahgapSla Tomara (Tuar) see Tod by Crorke Vol. I p. 104 
where the Bardic tradition is given that Anahgapffia a descendant 
of the PSndavas refounded the ancient Indraprastha in 
V.E. 848 (797* A.D.) which came to greater notice in 

the third sub-period of our history. We, however, find that 
even as early as about 913 A.D. the ChShamSna king Chandana 
had to fight w}th a Tomara king named Rudrei». The fights 
between the Delhi Tomaras and the Sambhar ChShaminas 
appear to have become hereditary and were natural as the 
Tomaias were the neij^bours of the latter on the north. The 
king Tantrapila defeated by the Chauhan Vakpati (943 
A.D.) may be taken to be a Tomara king; and VSkpati’s son 
SinhaiSja is said distiirotly to have defeated a Tomara king 
(name not given) in the Harsha stone inscpption. We have 
very few inscriptions of the Tomaras of Delhi, then an insigni- 
ficant town, which came into view only in the third sub-period of 
our history. These Tomaras of Delhi must have been subordi- 
nate to the Pratihira empire of Kanauj as the Pehewa in- 
scription (Ep. Ind. I p. 242-184) shows. Hus inscriptioD is dated 
8foAJ>. 
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Passing on to tiie modem U. P. and Ondh we have already 
stated that these two provinces were then under the direct 
control of the emperors of Kanauj and there were no snboidi- 
nate kingdoms in Aese parts. 

In N^l as stated in our first volume (p. 375-376) the lichhavi 
dynasty came to end about this period and the Rajput dynasty 
ol Nej^ was established. This was, of course, in consonance 
with the trend of histoiy in India gmerally. We have no inscrip- 
tional evidence relating to these kings ; and we have to idy 
solely on local tradition and local Vamfilvalis. This dynasly 
founded an era of its own which rims from 879 A.D.. and it was 
certainly not the first king of this line ^0 founded this era. 
We may, therefore, state generally that a Rajput dynasty, of 
kings ruled in Nqial from about 8 m A.D. down to llie end of 
our sub-period. 

We have next to notice the kingdom of KSmarapa or Assam 
vdiich se^ to be still under the rule of the same Bhagadatta line 
of Bhfiskaravaiman. This kingdom was sometimes subordinate to 
the Pilasof Bengal but its continued existence cannot be doubted 
even as an independent kingdoni. For Arab writers of the 
9th and loth centuries A.D. as shown elsewhere mention 
Kfimar^ia as an important kingdom of India to the east of Bengal. 

. Eastern and Western Bengal were during tins period united 
under, the raas of Monihyr and we, therefore, go on to notice 
tiie kingdom of Orissa, the history Of uduch has already been 
given in detail in our first volume 3^^326)* Hie Kenri 
line of kings omtinued to rule in Orissa during the second sub- 
period of our histoty and th^ were orthodox Hhidu IdngB 
and' woishiiq)er8 of -^va, the predominant drity of this peiM 
over tiie v^le of India. Their rule according to the palm-leaf 
leoootds of .Jagannath lasted till 1132 A.D. uheii the modem 
wordtip of Jagannath was introduced. But this is not 
quite reliable, forother records show that a line of kings who 
werU'Wershippers of the Sun intervened between them. When 
tiiis Sun-wor^ppog line of kings was establidied we have no 
evidence of a contemporary character to show. The records lyhich 
mention them are of mudi later date and give Only probable 
information which may simply be noted here. 
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We have next to notice the Yavana kingdom in Andhra ruled 
hy Vindhya-6akti and others called Kainkila Yavanas in the 
Vlah^tt and Bhagavata PurS^. The existence of Yavanas 
about 800 A.D. is proved by the KhSlimpur grant of the PSlas 
^ urhere the Yavanas are described as subordinates of Kanauj. And 
’ in Kanauj records, too, we find mention of Andhra being con* 
qnered. These Yavanas ruled till about 900 A. D. when their 
rule was subverted by a Vaishnava dynasty which we shall 
notice in our third volume (see Vol. I p. 352-353), 

In Ko&ila or Chattisgadh, the ancient Haihaya dynasty con- 
tinued to rule during this sub-period. So also in Vengi the Eastern 
QlSlukyas ruled. They were, indeed, fortunate as thdr rule 
lasted from 633 A.D. to about 1015 A. D. that is, about 400 
years which is twice the average duration of a kingly dynasty. 
In what is modem Madras Presidency, many subordinate 
kings ruled but they were subject to the over-lordship of the 
RS^trakGtas of Malkhed. The Fallavas of Kanchi became 
effete about the same time as the early Chalukyas of Badfimi 
and the later Fallavas were subject to the RSshtrakatas,' their 
king Dantivarman being defeated by the Rishtrakotas about 
803 A.D. (Vol. I p. 293). These Fallavas were finally supplanted 
by the Cholas whose rise bdongs to the third sub-period of our 
history as it took place after 1000 A.D. There were other 
minor kings like the PSndjras and others, but the vigorous 
kingdoms of the south like t^se of the Cholas and the Hoysalas 
and the Gangas belong to the third period and we sh^ speak 
of these in detail in our third volume. 

On the west coast and at Kolhapur ruled two impbrtant kingly 
fiunilies of the SilShfiras. They ruled from about 800 to laoo 
A.D. They were certainly subordinate to the Rishtrakotas 
during this period and their greatness Ijdongs to the third 
sub-period of our history and will, therefore, be treated of in our 
third volume. , 



CHAPTER XII. 


CONTEMPORARY ARAB WRITERS. 

Very interesting and corroborative information is found re- 
corded in the accounts of travel of contemporary Arab writers and 
it deserves to be summarised in a special chapter. It is difficult 
to have access to the original writings of these writers as these 
are translated into French only ; but we can make use of the 
extracts given by Elliot in his most interesting history. Research 
in his time was in its infancy, and Elliot could not identify 
the names of kingdoms and towns, but now that the history of 
Mediaeval Hindu India is much more explored, it is pleasant to 
note how the writings of these Arab travellers exactly represent 
the political, social and religious condition^ of this period (800- 
1000 A.D.). We make, therefore, no apology to quote the 
relevant extracts here and to note their significance. 

The first travell^ noted by Elliot (Vol. I) is the merchant 
Sulaiman who made several voyages from the Persian Gulf to 
India and China and wrote his work in 857 A.D. He observes 
that the four great kings of the worM are the kings of Babylon, 
of China, of the Greeks (Constantinople) and the Balhara who 
is the most eminent of the kings of India and is acknowledged 
as such by them. Elliot could not identify Balhara, nor his 
capital Mankir, but it is now well known that Balhara is the 
Ambic pronunciation of the word Vallabharai and Mankir is 
MSnyakheta, the capital of the RSshtrakutas which is, no doubt, 
very distant hem the sea. That the Rashtrakuta king was the 
most powerful king in India at that time we have already seen 
and he was the over-lord of the whole of southern India. Sulai- 
man furthw says that •' every prince in India is master in his 
own state but all pay homage to the Balhara”. We have 
always insisted upon ffie fact that ancient Indian Empire did 
not mean annexation. Each subject king was allowed to mle 
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' as before and had merely to pay homage on occasions to his 
over>lord. Unlike other kings the Balhara appears to have 
‘ m ai n t ain ed a regular army and “ this army was regularly paid 
as among the Arabs." " He has many horses and eleidiants." 
*' The coins in use are the Tataria Dirhams and^they are dated in 
the year in which the dynasty acquired the throne. They do 
not use any era like the Arabs." Ihis is rather strange ; for, the 
Rgshtrakatas alwa}^ use the ^ka era in their inscriptions; 
but possibly their coins had only regal years. “ The Balhara 
is partial to the Arabs and his subjects follow his example." 
" Balhara is a title which is borne by all kings." 

" The Balhara is always at war with the king of Jurz." The 
next important kingdom in India then was thus that of Jurz 
and Jurz or Guijar is, undoubtedly, Kanauj as other Arab writers 
also testify. " This king of Jurz has most excellent cavalry. 
No other prince has so foie cavalry." " His camels and horses 
are numerous. He is unfoiendly to the Arabs." ** His territo- 
ries form a tongue of land." This can be explained on the fact 
that the Kanauj empire extended into Kathiawar. " Exchange 
is carried on in this state by silver and gold dust." We know 
that Bhoja first struck coins called the AdivarSha dramma. 
“No country in India is more safe from robbers." We have 
already quoted this certificate about the extremely well ordered 
administration of the empire of Kanauj which is valuable espe- 
cially when we remember that the territories of modem Gwalior 
and Bundlekhand which were then under Kanauj have always 
been noted for dacoits. 

The next kingdom mentioned by Sulaiman is Tafik which is 
a small state and where the " womm are white and the most 
beautiful in India." Scholars are at a loss to identify this 
kingdom. It cannot, of course, be Aurangabad as Elliot thought. 
It may be located in the Himalayas as one Arab traveler actual- 
ly states that it was in the mountains. If the name Tafik can- 
not be equated with any Indian name, it is, indeed, a misfortune 
but we think this kingdom may be identified with Jgla n d h a r a or 
part of the Panjab and the word Tak comes nearest to Tafik. 

It is equally a misfortune that the next kingdom menticned 
vtM., that of Rahmi canimt also be properiy identified. "All 
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thflss three kingdoms border on it and it is at war with Jars 
would Uentify it with Bengal which seems most probaUe as 
from other Arab writers it appears that it extendi op to the 
Bay of Boigal. '* He has a great elephant force," exaggerated to 
50,000. This is also wdl applicable to Uagadha and Ganda 
in the jungles of which elephants aboiinded. " There is a stuff 
made in this country which is not found elsewhere, so fine and 
delicate that a dress made of it may pass through a signet ring. 
It is made of cotton and we have seen a piece of it." This 
clearly refors to the fine muslins made in Bengal and this testi- 
mony shows that Bengal was famous for its fine muslins even 
through the days of Medieval Hindu India'. This fact further 
identifies Rahmi with Bengal. But what is Rahmi ? We have 
not yet found its Indian equivalent. 

We have next diree kingdoms mentioned viz., Kashbin 
(probably in the Himalayas with white people), Kiranj and Se- 
rendib (Ceylon) but these do not belong to India proper. The 
political condition reflected in this short description by Sulai- 
man of 850 A.D. diows as it really was at that period, the RSsh- 
trakdtas, the PratihSras and the Pfilas of the Deecan, theGangetic 
valley and Bengal being the.three most powerful kingdoms in 
India. We will refer to other statments recorded by Sulai- 
man in our notice of the social and religions conditions of the 
country. 

II. Ibn Khurdadba who died about 912 A.D. 

" ne greatest king of India is the Balhara ; the other longs are 
Jabal (Java), Tafan, Jurz, Rahmi, Kamrun (Kammpa). 
Between Rahmi and the other kings communicatioo is' 
iKpt by ships. He has '50,000 elephants. His cotmtry produces 
cotton doth and Aloe wood." Hiis amply identifies Rahmi 
with Bengal. This author describes- the 7 castes of the people 
in a manner udiich requires special mention , and these wiU be 
noticed separately. 

. III. Al Masodi, an acute Arab writer of 33a A. H. (953 A.D.) 
After desosbing some imaginary Idags of ancient IncBa he says, 

’ After -Kinesh (Sri Harsha) the country brdce up into diverse 
nati^ and trite sadi as Sad, Kanauj and Kashmir. The 
di^ elf Mankir submitted to a king called Bdhara. Itere pro- 
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vails a diff«%nce of language and religion and they are frequoit- 
ly at war with one another. The greatest king is the Balhaia 
of Mankir. Some kings have their territory in the mountains 
away from the sea as Kashmir, Tafan etc. The troops of the 
Balhara are innumerable including elephants but his troops are 
mostly infantry as his (apital lies among mountains. One of 
the kings far ^m the sea is the Bauiira who is the lord of the 
dty of Kanauj. Tliis is the title given to all the kings. He has 
armies on the west, the south, the east and the north." 

Now this word Bauhra offers a further puzzle which is yet 
unsolved. Foreigners twist Indian names into strange words. 
The Portuguese called the Adilshah of Bijapur Yadilcao. The 
word Baunra is rq>eated by other Arab travellers and histori- 
cally applies to the PratihSra Emperors of Kanauj. Ra is rai 
as in B^ara, but Baur leads to nothing unless one sees in it 
Pratihira. 

" The Mihran (Indus) comes from well-known sources in the 
hiidtl^nds of Sind, and Kanauj and from Kashmir, Kandahar 
and Tafan." This shows first that the empire of Kanauj 
extended into the Panjab and secondly that the Tafan country 
lay in the Himalayas. 

".The king of Kandahar is called HShaj a name commmr to 
all sovereigns. Kandahar is called the country of the Rahbut 
(Rajput). The king of Kashmir is called Rai. Kashmir forms 
part of Sind." What is Hahaj is another riddle, but that there 
were Rajput kings in Kandahar at this period is clear from this. 
Kashmir forming part of Sind is an absurdity. Perhaps the 
Arabs of Sind laid claim to it in their vaunts. 

" The Bauura king of Kanauj keeps four armies in the field 
in the four quarters. Eadi of these numbers 7 to 9 lakhs of 
m«i. The army of the north wais against the king of Multan 
and the Musalmans on the frontier and the army of the south 
fights against the Balhara king of Mankir.^' This is candid 
testimony to the power of the Kanauj emperors who kept the 
Arabs long confined to Multan and did not allow them to extend 
their conquest. The RfistrakOtas of the south who were leagued 
with the Arabs were equally watched. The kings of Kanauj 
appear thus to be very rigid orthodox kings, powerful enough 
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not only diode the Arabs but oven to eqiel them from Multan. 
For this tiavdler further testifies that " whenever the unbehevets 
march against Multan and the faithful do not. think themsdves 
strong aiouj^ to oppose them, they threaten to break the 
sacred idol of the Sun and their armies, immediatdy withdraw.” 
What a strange testimony to the foolidi superstitious bdiefs 
of the Hindus of the 9th and loth century 1 

Finally, A 1 Masudi speaks of the kingdom of Rahmi which 
he says ” extends both along the sea and the continent." It is 
frequently at war with Juzr and with Balhaia on whose king- 
doms his dominions border. "It is bounded by an inland 
kingdom called Kaman " whose inhabitants are fair and have 
their ears pierced.” This is plainly a reference to the kingdom 
of Kammp or Assam the inhabitants of which we orthodox 
Ifindus. 

IV. A 1 Istakhri who wrote about 951 A.D. " From' Kam- 
baya to Saimur is the land of the Balhara.” This distinctly 
shows that the RStiitiakutas ruled in Gujarat, south and middle, 
and in Konkan. " And in it there are several Indian kings—” 
shows that there were subordinate kings under them. One of 
these was in Lsta or Gujarat itself. " It is a land of infidels ; 
but there are Musahnans in the cities and none but Musalmans 
ruled over them on the part of the Balhara.” This political 
arrangement resembles the modem capitulations of the Euro- 
peans in Egypt and elsevtiiere. " There are Juma Maqids in 
them.” The Deccanies appear to be, from of old, tolerant and 
not very rigid Hindus, like the Ifindus of the U. P. or Kanauj. 

V. Ibn Haiikal who seems to have finiAed his work in 9^16 
A J>. " itom Kambaya (Khambayat) to Saimur (Chaul) is 
the land of the Balhara and in it there are sev^ kings. 
The city in uhidi the Balhara reades is Mimkir. From 
Kambaya to Saimur the villages lie dose to one another and 
there is mudi land under cultivation.”- This diows tiia^ Gujarat 
and Konkan were in good flourishing condition under the rule 
of the.KIshttakotas. 



BOOK V. 

GENERAL SURVEY. 

CHAPTER I. 

LANGUAGE. 

Arab travellers record that there were diverse languages in 
India. ITiis is, indeed, true of Mediaeval Hindu India. But 
what languages were these ? Were they the classical PrSlqrits — 
Mahar§sh^l, ^uraseni, MSgadhI and Paisachl which once were 
certainly spoken languages in the south, the middle, the east and 
the north-west respectively ? We have some, yet not .ample* 
Indian records to prove that the modem representatives of these* 
viz., the M^athi, the Hindi, the Bengali and the Panjabi had 
come into existence by this time. We exclude from our considera- 
tion the Non-Aryan languages of the extreme south viz.* the 
Tamil, the MalySli, the Kanarese and the Telagu of the eastern 
coast. Tamil was the oldest of these and* in fact* the parent of 
them all and these* too, appear to have come into existence 
about this time. We have observed in our first chapter that 
the second sub-period of Medissval Hindu History viz., A.D. 
800-Z000 was characterised by the rise of modem languages. 
We believe that Marathi, Bengali, Hindi, and Panjabi 
came into existence about the same time and by about the 
same causes ; and their rise cannot be traced further back than 
this period. Even the Kanarese, the Maly&li wd .the Telagu 
into existence at this time by the operation of the same 
causes whidi we proceed to note. 

When I M dhiwn was overOirown and Hinduism or Aryanism 
cMStaUished* it was both a pofitical and a relig^os revolution. 
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LAMCOAOB. 


Boddhism was mainly professed by foreigners; evei\ now 
foreigners are more in favour of Buddtiism Hi^uiam. 
The reason is plain. Hinduism is exclusive nrfiile Buddhism is 
not. Hinduism again believes in the revelation of the Vedas, 
Buddhism does not and hence has no connection with past 
India. When, therefore, Hinduism was established, ancient 
orthodox kingly families of Kshatriyas came to the front and the 
foreign ruling families or the Vaulya and l§0dra ruling families 
disappeared. Naturally, Sanskrit began to be studied by the 
Kshatriyas and by others to a greater extent and the Prilqrits 
which were taken up by Buddhism and Jainism for their sacred 
literature gradually fell into disuse. The infusion of Sanskfit, 
therefore, began to operate onthespoken languages of the people 
and the modem vernaculars of India with thdr sterner charac* 
ter ai^ stronger pronunciation began to be formed. The need 
of religion also assisted the process. New Hindu philosophy 
notably the philosophy of Ankara arose about this time viz., 
about 800 A.D. and it was necessary to preach the new ideas to 
the people in their vernaculars. It was thus that the modem 
languages with their provincial peculiarities began to be formed 
in every province under both political and religious necefoi- 
ties. ' Thus under the influence of the same impulses by the 
infusion of Sanskrit words and Sanskrit sounds, the modem 
Sanskrit*faom and even Tamil'>bom latiguages arose about this 
time in the different provinces of India. What were ^ese n^ 
languages named ? 

A 1 Masudi who descdbes the countries of the east and the 
west as they were in his age (332 A. H. or 943 AJ>.) records that 
the inhabitants of Mankir which is the capital of Balhara speak 
the Kiriya language whidi has thrs name ffom Kira the place 
udiere it is spoken. On the coast as m Saimur, Sahara, Thana 
and other towns a language called Lari^ is spoken which has 
its name from the sea which washes these oountries.*’ (Elliot I 
p. 25.) Now here there is no mention of the name Iforatfai 
and Gujarati though the Ifnguage ^kaa on tlm coast of Thana 
and &para and above the Quits at Ifolkhed nrast have been 
the same* It seems that a language called ^di/did once exist 
in Lflid or Lata country La., modem aantiiemCtejunt and tiiat it 
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it has Dow.meiged or changed into the Gujarati language. iBut 
Kiiia must certainly be a name given to the new language of 
Ibhirashtra by the Arabs as it is expressly stated that the name 
was derived from Kir name of the place. The Arabs pronounce 
Indian names most strangely. Balhara is now known to be Val> 
laMiarai ; while Mankir is MSnyakhet ; and from Kir the second 
portion of Mankir the Arabs must have given the name Kiriya 
to the language. As the word Kiriya does not contain na, it 
does not seem that IGriya is an abreviatfon of KSnari, nor can 
kS be changed into ki. It must, therefore, be held that Kiriya 
is the name coined by the Arabs for the Marathi language which 
then was being forced and was not a name actually in use 
in MahSrSshtra. Naturally at such a time there must have 
been strong differences in the speech of different localities. 
Under the influence of greater communication aird of written 
grammar and vocabulary, the Marathi of modem days is nearly 
the same all over MahSrSshtra, Khandesh, Konkan, Baroda, 
Berar and Nagpore. But in the begiiuiing there must have 
been greater local differences and the language of Thana, the 
capital of Northern Konkan must have been markedly different 
from the language of Mankir, the capital of the Ghat country : 
and hence the language of North Konkan must have struck the 
Arab traveller as different. Even at the present day, the 
language of the Mahomedans of Kalyan and Bhiwandi, though 
it is Marathi, is different from the language of the educated 
Hindus which again differs in some respects from the language 
of the villagers. The Marathi language of these North. Konkan 
Mahonmdans is again quite distinct from the language of the 
Southern Konkan Mahomedans ; while the Konkani language 
of Goa w again distinct. These differences of Marathi require 
to be studied and they will show us how the present Marathi 
language emerged from tire ancient MahSrfishtri Prakfit. 

That the i*ralqrit8 were once spoken language cannot be doubt* 
The rules of Sanskrit dramaturgy require that certain cha- 
racters should speak certain Prakyits. For poetry and higher 
thooghf • MahSrSditri is prescribed and for ordinary speech of 
women and other^characteis Saunseni. For servants Magadhi 
at 
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is t» be used and for ruffians etc., the FaifAchi. These rules 
show that occupations like provincial linguistic difietences stick. 
The Bandits of the south were then as mw learned men and ser- 
vants came from the east ; while soldiers' and ruffians came fram 
the north-west. It, therefore, cannot be denied that the Prak- 
rits were once spoken languages. But it canot also be denied 
that they ceased to be spoken languages in the 8th or gth century 
A.D. lliey were then used in compositions by learned men 
only and had become as artificial as Sanskrit. Thus, when RSja- 
foUiaia wrote his play in MahSrIshtri and the same was acted at 
. Kanauj it could not have been understood by the common people, 
but could have been appreciated only by the learned. How 
different modem Marathi is from the MsdiSrSshtri ofRSjafokhara 
will appear to any one who reads that work. 

There it will appear that every Sanskrit word is softened into 
the oorresponding MahSrAshtri word by prescribed rules of soft- 
ening the Sanskrit forms and letters. The new vernaculars 
gave up this effeminate character, began to use Sanskrit words 
without change, thus introducing Tatsama words in addition to 
Tadbhava and evolved new forms of inflexions and conjugations. 
These were, of course, different in different provinces but all 
were derived from Sanskrit originals. Even the Non-Aryan 
languages began to use Sanskrit words as they were and thus 
gave a different turn to themselves though inflexions and con- 
jugations could not be copied from Sanskrit and nouns and 
verbs were inflected and conjugated with Non-Aryan suffixes. 
It seems thus that the Kanarese language was formed about this 
time and qiread in the Southern Maratha Country. Ifow this 
oountiy which is Maratha by race and which is properly called 
Southern Maratha Country everi now, became Kamatik by 
language is a {UoUem which has not been solved. That the 
people of this part spoke MahSrSshtri in ' centuries previous has 
already been shown by os in VoL I page 317. Inscriptions of 
ancient times up to the 4th century A.D. undoubtedly prove 
that MahSrIshtri in a cultivated form was qpoken in the country 
now the home of Kanarese. Why and how this changboocnned 
we have not nwteifals todisdiss: but it is oertanifflatais (foams 
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had taken place by the end of the 8th century as we proceed to 
diow. 


The Alas Plate of YuvarSja Govind II (£p. Ind. VI. p. 260) 
states that Dantidurga “easily with a small force conquered 
Kamitaka which had humbled KSnchi, Kerala, Chola, Pand3n, 
Srihat^a and Vajiata.” This is again repeated in the Paithan 
grant of Govind III dated 794 A.D. (Ep. Ind. III. p. 108) and 
is also mentioned in a grant of Krishnarija I (Ep. Ind. XVI. 
p. I2i) of 772 A.D. It seents thus clear that in the latter half 
of the 8th century A.D., the ChSIukya kingdom of BadSmi 
was looked upon as Kamitaka ; while the RishtrakOtas from 
the north who conquered them from the north considered 
themselves as Marathas or Rattas. It must be remembered 
that Hiuen Tsang in about 640 A.D. described Pulakeiin of 
BadSmi as ruler of Mah 3 r 3 ^tm ; in fact, his MahSrSshtra ex- 
tended from the Nerbudda down to the Tungabhadrft. A hun- 
dred and fifty years later BadSmi was KarnStaka, of course, 
by language and not race. The Kanarese language, it seems, 
like Northern Gaudian modem languages, had come into ex- 
istence and had extended its influence up to the Kfi^nS by 
this time. 

The Eastern QiSlukyas who were by race and origin Marathas 
had become by this time Andhras or Telagus. They were 
ofi-shoots from the Ch 81 uk 3 ras of BadBmi and were nominaUy 
subject to their suaerainty. When the RSahtraktttas conquered 
KaroStaka ChSlukya Empire, they laid claim to suzerainty over 
the Eastern ChSlukyas and naturally had to establi^ it by the 
sword. The Alas plates speak of this conflict. The Eastern 
ChSlukyas submitt^ and aro shown to be subordinate to the 
RSahtrakOtas in later grants and are described as Kalingas or 
Telagus. They had become so by language and by local 
marriage relations. They called themselves ChSluliyas in their 
records: but were called Kalingas by outdders. The Tdagn 
language, too seems to have emerged into prominence at about 
this time. 

We need not and cannot speak much of ihe Bengali udiidi 
emerged out of the M%adhi about this time with provincial 
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peculiarities still the same ; nor of the Hindi, Eastern add 
Western. It is a subject of study by itself. But we give in the 
following note extracts from Dr. Grierson's Survey of Indian 
languages showing how far back the Mrritten literature in each 
important language goes back. These will support, to great 
degree, our theory that the modem vernaculars of India, 
whether Sanslqrit-bom or Tamil-born b^an to flourish from 
the 9th century A. D. 



NOTE. 


Extracts from Dr. Grierson's survey of ludian Languages relating 
to the dates of the oldest writings in each Indian Language. 

(1) Kanarese : — The oldest works go back to at least the loth century 
A.D. The origin of the Kanarese literature is due to the labours of the 
Jains and the first literary works arc largely influenced by Sanskrit. Three 
periods are distinguished in Karnaresc l.iterature (i) Ancieul Kanarese 
from at least the loth to the 13th. 'I'he principal productions are based on 
prosody and grammar based on Sanskrit originals, sectarian works and 
poetical works in a highly artificial stylo. This literature is in an old 
dialect which is said to be quite uniform and to show uii extraordinary 
polish. It is full of Sanskrit loan words and differs from modern Kanarese 
in phonology and inflexional system ; e.g. Pampas Adipuraiia (941 A.D.) 
Ac. (2) Mediaeval Kanarese. The old rules of inflexion and S3mtax are no 
longer observed and new forms arc introduced — 13th to 15th centuries. 
(3) Modern Kanarese. Literature can be traced back to about the be- 
ginning of the i6th century. A large proportion of Vaishnav poetry 
agrees with the dialect of the 2nd period. 

(2) Telagu : — According to tradition the first Telagu writer was Kapva. 
His work is lost and the earliest extant work in Telagu belongs roughly to 
A.D. 1000. About that time King Vishnu vardhana alias Raja — Raja- 
narendra (1022-X060) was a great patron of the Telagu literature and at 
his court lived Nannaya Bhatta, the author of the oldest extant Telagu 
grammar, and the principal author of the Telagu version of the Mah&- 
bhftrata (p. 580 Vol. IV). Hiuen Tsang mentions that the Aiidhras had 
language of their own written in an alphabet which did not much differ 
from that of the north. Kumarila mentions the Andhra Dravida Bhasha 
(he mentions only the Dravida Bhasha) while the use of the same alphabet 
by Andhras noticed by Hieun Tsang is memorable. 

(3) Bengali : — ^There is no doubt alx>ut the fact that it is from some 

eastern form of Magadhi that Bengali is directly derived. The very 
same incrpacities of vocal drgans exist with Bengali now that existed 
with their predecessors 800 years ago. A Bengali cannot pronounce 
kshm any more than they could. He cannot pronounce a clear s, but 
must make it sh. The compound letter hy beats him and instead he has 
to say jjh. In literature, one of the oldest poet is Cbandidasa who flourish- 
ed about the I4ib century and wrote songs in praise of Krishpa (page 15 
Vol. V.) 
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(4) Eastern Hindi From earlieit times Ondh has been the centre of 
literacy activity and to describe the old Uteratore wonld requite a dUBenlt 
study. But when Tnlsidasa wrote his works in Hindi it sealed its late 
altogether (he died in the 3rear 1614) and every author writes in his 
BiaUk Mahommad Jaisi wrote the epic Padmavati before him (1540) 
which deals with the adventures of Ratnasing, king of Chitor and its 
siege and sack by Alauddin (Vo. VI. page 13.) 

(5J Western Hindi :—Bhils, through Dravidians. of Rajputana and 
Khandesh have given up their language and speak a western Hindi dialect 
called Bhili.) Rajasthani and Marwadi have old literature which have 
not been studied. Prithviraj Rasa by Chand though the oldest extant 
work is of a suspicious character. Marwadi has an old literature which 
is called Dihgal. The poems of Mirabai are in what is the Bra) 

Bhasha also called Pihgala. (Vol. IX page 15.) 

(6) Marathi :-*RamatarkavagUa and Kramadifvara mention Dikshi- 
natya as a form of Mahirgshtra apabhranf a. The Skhityadarpapa 
IHkshinEtya identical with Vaidarbhika. Modem Marathi is so old that 
Dakship&tya and Vaidarbhika might well refer to it. The oldest 
inscription of which any thing is known goes back to about 1115 A.D. and 
an inscription of some extent is dated in 1207 A.D. Ep. India Vol. I page 
343 and Vol. IX page 109 (V6I. VII page 15.) 


CHAPTER II, 


CASTE AND SOCIAL CONDITION. 

We propose in this chapter to describe the social condition of 
India including caste (which is the most prominent feature of 
the Hindu society) during the second sub-period of our history. 
The materials for taking such a survey are not ample but never- 
theless we can make an attempt from inscriptions as well as the 
writings of foreign (Arab) travellers whose evidence is always 
very important, for things striking strike foreigners more than 
they do ourselves. We have, unfortunately no native writer 
like BSm to assist us in this period ; but we propose to take some 
help from the later &npitis which were probably composed 
during this period though we can never be certain about their 
dates. We think a fairly accurate account of the social condi- 
tion of the country can be presented from these materials. To 
begin with, the first observation to make is that caste was still 
not rigid as it is at present and that the ramification of the 
main castes into minor sub-castes had not yet begun. That is 
to say, the Brahmins, for instance, throughout India formed one 
caste without sub-divisions as at present based on provincial or 
other minor differences. Thus we do not find Brahmin donees 
in inscriptions described as Kanojia or Dravida. Indeed, the 
same method as prevailed in the preceding periods obtained 
of describing Brahmins by their gotra and by their SikhA and 
the same practice in describing these continued viz., adding sa 
to the gotra name and the term ^AbrahmachSri to the name of 
the §8khA. Thus, for instance, the VardhA grant of RAshtrakota 
AkAlavarsha A.D. 940 (Ep. Ind. V) mentions the donee as 

In modem times 

the ftahmins have nearly forgotten their &UdiA or Sabrahma* 
charishipand if they remember Uieir gotra they do not know that 
they have to add sa to it when mentionihg it along with their 
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iMUliSi It is not necessaiy to give many instances of this, for 
they occur in almost every grant. Brahmins were, therefore, 
then known and distii^shed by their gotras and their Sakhft 
(or branches of Vedic ritual or Sotras) and not known as Gujarati 
or Deccani thou^ their place of residence is usually mentioned. 
Thus in the grant of KarkarSja dated 812 A.D. (J. Bengal VIII 

cription of the donee. A Brahmin from Valabhi in Kathiawad who 
had gone to the RSshtrakota king in Malkhcd might well have 
been described as a Lita or Saurashtra Brahmin. So the donee 
in the Sangli grant (I. A. XII) is a Brahmin from Paundra- 
vaidhana ; but he is not called a Guad Brahmin, but is as usual 
described as It seems certain 

that the modem distinctions had not yet arisen and that the 
Brahmins of India formed one caste throughout India*. The 
same niay be said of the second caste viz., the Kshatriyas. They 
too formed one caste without distinction of Khatri or Rajput, 
Bais or Maratim and freely intermarried throughout the whole 
country. The Kidiatriyas no doubt ceased during this pcdod 
to mention their ^tras in their inscriptions. Whereas in the 
preceding centuries we find the Chalukyas of the Deccan taking 
pride in deocribing themselves as M^vyasagotra and the 
Pallavas of Kinchi as BhSradvijasagotra, the Rashtrakiitas of 
Malkbed in tbe same Deccan nowhere mention their gotra in 
their tecoida mi the same may be said of the Kshatriya fami- 
lies of the 'noflh. Thus the inscriptfoas of the PratihSras of 
Knnanj notpraeo. mention their gotra, nor those of the Guhilots 
of Mewad.- • Tim gobu of the ChahamSnas appears incidentally 
in their teohidn while the Vasishtha gotra of the I^uamSras a)so 
is not mentfoa^ usually but only in the legend of the origin of 
the Paramaras. So also the gotra of the .Cbaiukyas of the north 
is only incidentally mentioned in the legend of ^eir origin. 
PmbaUy the kula of thie Rshatriyas. became important from 
this time and be gan to assume importance which it holda to-d ay. 

*We may here refer to the leilowiag iloks froWjPsrtlara SouW as 
iriiowiiig that gotra and charaya were the only t^Unge that Umb di<fcrea> 
tinted Brahmins. ^ WV I. 

tioD Apith an Atithi. 
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In fact the kula b^an itself to be called gotra and in one inscrip- 
tion we find that the name of the kula is given as the Pratihfiia- 
gotra (Buchk. Ins. £. I. IX. p. 199). So also the Naiavihana 
inscription of V. S. 1028 describe Bappaka as Guhilagotra- 
narendrachandra. This must be due to the fact that Vedic 
ritual and Vedic sacrifices were now not in vogue with the 
Kshatriyas and the worship of Puranic deities, especially of 
§iva, became supreme. The former required the recital of gotta 
and Pravara, while the latter did not. Naturally gotra and 
Pravara lost importance with the Kshatriyas who. however, never 
lost respect for the Vedas and Vedic ordinary ritual not involving 
the killing of animals and hence have preserved the memory of 
thrir gotra and Pravara to this day, thou^ they have ceased to 
count them of importance. 

The Vai^yas, too, may be presumed to form yet one caste 
throughout India, for we yet do not come across the names of 
their modern subdivisions -Mahefri, LSd and so on. They, of 
course, had already lost touch with Vedic ritual, having turned 
Buddhists in far greater number than the higher two castes and 
hence they have not preserved the memory of their gotras. 
Tliis must be placed even as early as the first spread of Bud- 
dhism under A^ku, lor we find that the ^uta Sfitras in their 
PravaradhySyas treat Vai$yas separately from Brahmins arid 
Kshatriyas and assign to them only one gotra and Pravara 
vit., Vatsapri. Vhen the VaiSyas returned to Hinduism they 
became mostly followers of Vai^^avism for reasons which vc 
will elucidate in our third volume. 

These three castes were and are the most important ones, but 
there were many intennediate main castes also. These are not 
much mentioned in the inseriptions thoug^h the Kiyastha caste 
as ufriter of inscriptions often finds mention. Tbesc. K9yasthas» 
too, were appaientiy one caste l^n^p^ .Jndia, had not 
r** TrBiit "r Tnhd i ijiiTtnr iT at present. ^The same may be 
predicated of other intermediate main castes. 

The number of these main castes must have been even then 
huge thou^ not as large as it is at present. For, we have a 
description of Indian caste from an Arab traveller of the tiin»‘ 
and he counts the castes as seven only, much in the same way as 
*3 
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Megasthenes gave the number of Indian castes as seven. Ibn 
Khurdadba who wrote his book about goo A.D. thus describes 
Indian castes ; — " There are seven classes of the Hindus ; vis., 
ist Srtbkutria who are men ol highest caste from among whom 
knigb are chosen. The people of the other classes do homage 
to tins class only. 2ud. Brahmins who totally abstain from wine 
and Icrmented liquors. 3rd, Kataria who drink not more than 
three cups of wine. The daughters of the class of Brahmins 
are nut given in marriage to this class, but the Brahpuns take 
their daughters. 4th Sudaria who are by profession husband^ 
men ; 5th Baisura who are by profession artificers and domestics ; 
6th Sandalia who perform menial services. 7th Lahud ; their 
women are fond of adornments and the men are fond of amuse- 
ments and games of skill." This is a pretty correct description 
of caste as it existed in India in the gth and loth centuries and 
as it struck an outsider who though not acquainted with its 
intriciicies can iiot but have marked the essential features of it. 
Strangely enough, in this list the Sabkutria who plainly form 
the class of the royal families of India (subsequently enumerated 
as 3b) are placed even above the Brahmins. But that the 
Rajputs separated themselves from ordinary Kshatriyas is 
plutii and they rightly deserved by their valour, their high 
murals and their indomitable spirit of opposition to Btahoireda- 
iiism the first place assigned to them. The next class is plainly 
that of the. Brahmins. The third are the ordinary Kshatri3ras. 
The fourth can well be recognised as the Sudras who now fonned 
the bulk of the agriculturists of the country. But th^ ou^t 
to have been placed below the fifth viz., Ae Baisura. These 
are the Vaityas. They had long given up agricultue triuch had 
belonged to them even according to the Bhagavadglta and those 
who still practised it were as we have already shown in Vol. I. 
treated as Sudras. The VaiSyas are described herein as artificers 
and domestics. They are not, strangdy enbugh. described as 
traders who are nowhere mentioned. Probably this is an omiv 
siun. But Megasthenes also includes , merdumts under artifi- 
cers' who again are usually treated as Vaifyas in India. The 
sixth Sandalia are the Chmdilas and they perfotmed aU menial 
services. We saw in Bigg that the Chlndilai wilt employed: 
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as grooms in Haisha's anny. Lastly; the Lahuds appear to be 
the ancestors of many of our wandering tribes from their descrip- 
tion, viz., that their women arc fond of ornaments and their men 
are fond of amusements and games of skill. All these names 
are identifiable, it must be lastly remarked, except the first and 
the last viz., the Sabkutria*' and the Lahuda and their Sanskrit 
equivalents can not be guessed ; but from the description of their 
occupations these two castes are plainly the highest Rajputs 
and the lowest rope dancers and others. 

Caste, as we have already explained elsewhere, has two as- 
pects, the occupational and the matrimonial ; and in the above 
description of Khurdadba we have some hints as to the matri- 
monial aspects of caste also which we proceed to develop. First 
mairiage appears to have been restricted generally to the caste 
itself. But Ibn Khurdadba marks, like Megasthenes, one 
exception viz., that the Brahmin could many a daughter of a 
K^triya which was the fact. Probably, the Khsatriya also 
claimed a similar privilege and married Vaifya wives. The provi- 
sions of later Smtitis may be referred to here with advantage. 
The VySsa Sm|-iti has the following interesting Slokas : — 

siviqf QTvWknivqf qr i 

tiwniwrfttr: gsfl *r n 

ti 

Now this provision of law belongs somewhat to the previous 
period, but it represents the state of facts accurately even for 
this period with one exception. Formerly, by the Blanu Smfiti 
the Brahmin could marry K^atriya, Vaifiya and Sfidia wives. 
Now the marriage of a I^Qdra woman by a Bmhmin or generally 
by the higher castes was prohibited. We have seen that BSra had 
PSraSava brothers and, th^fore, such marriages were practised 
even a* late as BSna's father. Now the marriage of l§Qdra 
women by all tiie three hi{^er classes was prohibited. A Vaitya 
could fonnerlymany a VaifyaandaSodia wife, but now he had 
only one wife viz., his own caste woman. The Kahatriya could 

• IsftpoiiiMe that Sabkatifs nay te a dlstertkn of Sakshatiiya 
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many still a Ksfaatriya and a Vaifya woman, and a Brahmin 
could many three. This is what is laid doum by VySsa. But the 
remarkable thing is*that the Smfiti {uovides that a man mm^ 
many first a woman of his own caste and then marry a lower 
caste woman. Indeed. su<di seems to have been the general 
practice in this period which eventually led to the stoppage of 
marriage with other caste girls. Of course, among Brahmins, 
only those in afiSuent circumstances or in high position could 
get Kshatriya or Vaifya \vives. Ibn Khuidadba allows the 
privily to Brahmins only who could marry a Kshatriya wife ; 
but a Kshatri3rai also from the Smritis could many a Vaifya 
wile. The Bialmuns qsu ld g et KAatriva wives- late as 
Rijafekhara of the zoth cratury A.D. who had a ChShamina 
KSy to wife. It inay be no^ that the Brahmin royal bmilies 
of Kabul and Sind were, to all intent, Kshatriyas and were 
Brahmins still only in the fact that they could get Brahmin 
women still to wife, which the Kshatriyas could not. This privi> 
lege of marrying a woman of the lower caste in the Aryan varoas 
could not but have had a wholsesome influence socially in 
bridging over the feeling of separateness caused by caste which 
did come over India in the next period whoi marriages became 
restricted to the same caste. Such marriages were feasible, it 
must be borne in mind, because the food of the three higher 
classes was still the same. 

But the feding of separateness must have begun to arise 
evoi then owing to the lower status that now began to be assign- 
ed to the progeny. The above quoted dictum of VySsa says 
that the progeny of the lower caste women was still of the higher 
caste. “ A son bom of her is not Iowa* than a savar^.’* This 
was certainly the bUmt law, a law which led to the present 
mixture of blood discernible in all classes. But Ae latest law 
prevailing in the ipth centuries was that piugeny 

belonged to the caste of .t he m o t her. The intermediate step 
of ass^aing' Che progeny to a mixed caste which was neither 
that of the father, nor that of the mother must have led to 
many inconveniences aqd troubles. The progeny under the 
new role would revert to tiie mother's caste imd it 
would be cared for by tl^ mother and her re}g|ions only. 
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Hus state of the altered status of the progeny, as has already 
bera shown, is reflected in many inscriptions of the time. 

Having described caste in its racial or matrimomal a^ieet we 
will now go on to describe caste in the gtii and zoth 
centuries in its occupational a^)ect. And here, as in 
marriage so in profession. Brahmins were at liberty to take 
to professions of the lower castes in addition to their own 
peculiar profession, viz., the priestly. They were particulariy 
soldiers and government officers of high as wdl as kmr rank. The 
Brahmins, no doubt, still kept the van in the professions of learn- 
ing. Thus the merchant Sulaiman. both in corroboration of 
and in addition to what Ibn Khurdadba has recorded says “ in 
all these kingdoms the nobility is considered to form but one 
family. It is the same with learned men and physicians. They 
form a distinct caste and the profession never goes out of it.” 
(EU. I, p. 6). Abu Zaid says ” There are men devoted to religion 
and' science called Brahmins. They have also their poets who 
live at the court of their kings, astronomers, philosophers, divi- 
ners. Among them, are diviners and jugglers who perform 
most astonishing feats. These observations are specially appli- 
caUe to Kanauj, a large rountry forming the empire of Jurz.” 
(ditto p. lo). This shows that Brahmins followed the most 
varied professions of intellect and that Brahmins of Kanauj 
or rather Northern India were still ahead of the Brahmins of 
India as in the days of B§^. Al-Masudi similarly records 
” Brahmins are honoured as the most illustrious and noble 
caste. ' Royalty is confined to one family. The positions of 
year etc. are also hereditary.” Thus Brahmins and Kshatri- 
yas were usually proficient in letters and arms their respective 
professUms. We may note, hewever, certain special 'features 
of rile pNifod, And tost though religion and letters were the 
usual occupation of Brahmins Slid arms the occupation of 
Kslatity^' liieee were rnWy Ibhatriyas who were devoted to 
lottos. Ita » murii|as ffiote -was no objection* to Kshatriyas 
atadyiag''i^‘^Ma»[im they often exoriled in these 

braaches of to note that in all the 

leadiiig Ra|pat kbi(^y families there 'were hnad li^gs who woe 
a» expeft ht fotters as hi ainM^^^'ladesih Mahamj Amsratrig'of 
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Mewad was right when he said " it is only since the establish- 
ment of the British Raj that the Kshatriyas have forgotten 
both Sastras and Astras. The most famous instances of learned 
kings were, undoubtedly, those of Munja and Bhoja of the Para* 
mira dynasty ; but instances of learned kings were not uncom- 
mon in other lines during this period. King Harsha of Kash- 
mir and Vinayiditya of the Eastern ChSlukyas who was a 
mathematician and hence called Gunaka are instances in point. 
It may be generally stated that the Rajputs of those days, 
whether kings or not, were usually men of education, men vdie 
knew the Vedic mantras and had learned the SSstras as the 
Valabhi kings Specially are in their inscriptions described. 
Secondly, it appears from the ParaSara &nriti which may be 
assigned to this period of Hindu history, that during this period 
many Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture. Indeed, 
whereas in the past only VaiSyas were agriculturists, in the 
mediaeval period, VaiSyas ceased to be agriculturists altoge- 
ther and Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture along 
with the §Bdras who now were the principal cultivators. Ac- 
cording to Buddhist amd Hindu sentiment, agriculture is sinful 
because it requires the cutting of the ground and thus involves 
the killing of various insects. The VaiSyas, therefore, during 
the Buddhist period becoming Buddhists abstained from agri- 
culture altogether and left it to §Qdras. When Buddhism was 
supplanted and Hinduism prevalent. Brahmins and K^triyas 
probably for want of occupation took to agriculture in place of 
VaiSyas. They, no doubt, found it difiicult to reconcile their 
occupation with thrir religious sentiment and the Parii&ua 
&n|iti came to their aid. The provisions of this Smriti in this 
respect are worth quoting here in detail. " I will detail here- 
after the work and the duty of men in the Kali age, which is 
common and possible to all the four Var^. The Brahmin 
who performs the six duties assigned to him, may also do the 
work of cultivation ; but he should not yoke a bullock when 
thirsty, hungry or tired. He should cultivate half the day and 
then bathe and then perform the sacrifices enjoined with com 
produced by himself in his own field.” In this manner the 
duties of Brahmins are reconciled with the occupation of agri- 
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culture. The sin of agriculture is admitted. For, it is stated 
what sin a destroyer of fish commits in one year, a plougher 
with the iron— mouthed rafter commits in one day.’* But the sin 
can be atoned for by sacrifice and gifts. “ The cultivator who cuts 
trees, tears land and destroys vermin and insects is freed from 
the sin incurred, by Khala-sacrificei.e. gifts to Brahmins at the 
bam here also prescribed, indeed, to the extent mentioned in 
the Chachanama or history of Sind. “ Having given } to the king 
and 1/20 to gods and 1/30 to Brahmins the agriculturist is 
freed from all sins of agriculture.” We have seen in our first 
volume that in Sind the Brahmins used to get 3 P-c- of land 
produce in gift and that Mahomed Kasim confirmed the pay- 
ment even under Mahomedan rule (Vol. 1 . p. 182). In this way 
the profecsion of agriculture was allowed by the Kaliyuga Hindu 
&stra to Brahmins. The same permission was granted to the 
Kshatriyas also. ” A Kshatriya may also, similarly, cultivate 
and worship gods and Brahmins. So also a VaiSya and a mdra 
may follow either agriculture, trade or some handicraft.” 
Agriculture became, in fact, permitted to all the four varms 
and during this period Brahmins and Kshatri}/as did, as a matter 
of fact, cultivate. The Kshatriyas, probably, split up in conse- 
quence into two classes the Rajputs i.e., the kings and rulers 
and ordinary Kshatriyas or cultivators and land-holders. This 
distinction is probably reflected in the enumeration of the 
seven castes, recorded by Ibn Khurdadba and, indeed, 
continues among the Marathas of the Deccan. 

As the profession of agriculture which mainly belonged to 
the Scidras was allowed now to Brahmins and Kshatriyas and 
was actually practised by them, so the profession of arms 
which mainly bdonged to the Kshatriyas was allowed to be 
shared by the Biahmina and the VaiSvas. The provision of Manu 
Smriti is explicit on this point. fWj 

thus restricting the permission to occasions of danger t o jeh- 
gion. But the ValSistha Smriti adds snsifllW 

I II (Chapter 3). 

Here the word Dvija of the Ifanu Smriti is expanded into Biah- 
Kdiatriyaa and Vaifyas and the further object of selr- 
piofection is added for the taking up of arms. Protebly» it will 
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be remmbered that in Sind history we read that Chacha did not 
allow the JSts to carry swords or to ride horses. Under the 
Rajputs during the Hindu period, the same prohibition inust 
have obtained : lor. the practice had sanction of the Hindu §Bs> 
tras also, the Va&istha Smriti embodying to our mind the pre- 
vailing practice of the period. 

Certain provisions with rej^xd to the occupation of selling 
axe worth noticing, when a Brahmin in adversity takes to the 
Vaifya profession of trading. He is not to sdU salt, tila 
nnlem produced in his own fields by his own labour, 
honey, liquor, fle^, mOk and its products and other minor 
articles too numerous to mention, (an old provision of Snqriti 
law). It is to be noted that the sale of liquor was prohibited 
even to the Vaifyafs and was allowed not even to good Sodras. 
The sale of milk and its preparations was prohibited to the 
three higher classes probably because it was a good article and 
to sdl it was as heinous as to sell bad articles like liquor. But 
the sale of millr and its prodncts cords and whey was allowed 
to be done good' Madras though itot liquor*. 

We may close this disquisition on caste by the remark of 
Al-Masaudi that the Hmdns are distinct from all Uack people 
such as the Zanjis and others in point of intellect, govenunent, 
philosophy, strength of constitution and purity of colour. 

Having described caste we go on to describe t h a i se d d f the 
people and the first thing that strikes us is that the Indians wm 
little addicted to drink. The Brahmins as of old were total 

* The pcohiliition of the profewioB of uenty to Brahmine and IMisp 
M ysa was of M standing; bat it is intaiesting to note that VaiiAtta 
taya down certain lindts snch as Dim Dnppat and Ittia TIppat. It ia 
diflenlt to andetstond the foQowing pioviaion which tegnlatsa iateesst 
aeoeidiag to caste. FiacticeUyeven now then is a difienoca of istarsst 
chatgad to Biahadas iud dadrubat^tednetothegmater cndit ci 
dw fofBMr. V aiist lB says •• a naa'shoaU take httexeat per cantpcr 
mencB. two* direa.'fow ud five from the difiennt varpm Bat 
the rate of five per thirty, per month per-cent' meatiooed . f a rth er oau 
isaoBstraasaadiaooaoeivable eventhoathchaigidto ffidtaavlmpay 
at pnaiat, at the atmoat two per cent per moath. Tbiaands aanty' 
repnbsaaibla and Biabauns wen properly prohifaitad from - piaelidag 
nsury. 
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dfastaineis from all intoxicating liquors but even the Kshatri 3 ms 
especially kings are described as sndt by Arab travdlers. A1 
Ibaandi writes “ The EBndus abstain from drinking wine and 
oensoze those who consume it. If it can be {waved of one of 
thdr kings that he has drunk wine he forfdts the crown, lor he 
is not considered able to rule as his mind is affected ’’ (EUkrt, I 
p. so). Ibn Khutdadba makes the strange observation that 
" the kings and people of Hind regard fornication lawful and 
wine as unlawful.” Whatever may be saM of the first part of 
the observation, the second is indeed cremtable to the Indians. 
The Kshatriyas are not bound by religious precept to abstain 
from wine but it is a fact that most of them abstained aiul do 
now abstain from wine like the Sisodias of Mewad. \i^th re- 
gard to the Kshatriyas, however, Sulaiman's observation that 
they were allowed three cups is strange. The Vaifyas, then as 
now. wde total abstainers though there must have been many 
exceptions. 

Secondly, abstention from flesh, as the result of the great 
efforts of Harsha, the last Buddhist Emperor mentioned in Vol. 
I p. 13 , was gradually gaining ground over the country. The 
Brahmins were generally abstainers from flesh though not quite 
completely. When A1 Masaudi remarks that ” they (Brah- 
mins) do not eat the fledi of any animal.” he s{)oke more of the 
redusts both Hindu and Buddhist or Jain than of the Grihasthas 
or house-holders, for. be further observes that both women and 
men wear yellow threads suspended round their necks like a 
baldrick to distinguish them from the other castes of India ” 
(l^iot Vol. I. p. z 6 ). Now Brahmins {mt on a thread but it is 
not ydlow; while Buddhist and Jain recluses put on yellow 
clothes, and not threads. Whatever the explanation, it is clear 
that some Nortiiem Brahmin subcastes still eat flesh. The 
provisions of later SmFifis show that the Brahmins were not in 
the habit of using flesh generally ; but Vyisa observes that 
fctthmins invited to a ^Sddba or sacrifice must eat flesh, 
othfirwise they would fall into perdition* It seems that in 

qfl# II 

*4 
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sacrifices which were becoming rate and in l^rSddhas e^ch 
were still perfonned, flesh was necessarily served not only among 
Kshatriyas but among Brahmins and VaiSyas also. The next 
following Sloka provides flesh in ^Sddhas even for Vaifyas.t 
But for a Brahmin and even a Kshatiiya or VaiSya there was a 
general prohibition to kill or to eat flesh. "Advijawho eats 
flesh uncousecrated or kills animals except for proper ceremo- 
nies falls into everlasting perdition.'' The Brahmins were 
further not to drink#the milk of any animal but cow and 
she-buflalo, nor to eat onions and other bad vegetables. Of 
course, the general prohibition against beef and the fle^ of 
larger animals like tigers w^ imperative on all, Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas, Vaiiyas and §udras. The ChSndSl^ or out- 
casts alone did not observe this prohibition and hence were 
treated as out-casts. They were compelled to live outside towns 
and milages and were to walk in town streets so carefully as 
not only not to touch the other Hindus but not even to throw 
their shadows upon them as evidenced by the various precepts 
in the Smptis. 

It may be further stated that the different higher castes jbad 
then no objfictkm to take food at one another^ house. And the 
privilege extended even to* some higher grades of the Sodta 
population. Not only is there no provision against a Brahmin 
eating wiffi a K^triya or Vai jya, but the VySsa Smriti specially 
allows such practice tI®«IRrNn?l*?Wr The 

only condition here is one must know the family with whom 
one eats to be a Dvija family. And the Smriti allows the taking 
of food by Dvijas with the following Sildras viz., barbers, friends 
of the f^ily, coparceners,. seivantB.aad-<wij>erd6r^ 

This free intercourse in food like the restricted intercourse in 
marriage among the different castes during the medisval 
period can not but have had a good effect in strength"ning the 
sense||of unity in the different portions of the Hindu society 
Of oouise, the food of the people was stUl the same, flesh being* 

t nfBUPW I IBnOin ffwtWf 
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still allowed to be eaten by Brahmins and hence there was no 
hitch in this intercourse in food. 

We now go on to describe the dress of the people of India ; 
and on this point our informants are the Ar^b travellers 
alone ; for we have no other material to rely upon except sculp- 
ture on ancient temples which it is difficult to interpret. But 
the writings of these travellers are detailed and afford reliable 
evidence and they tend to show that in Sind and in Multan and 
to the west-ward of these, under the influence of the Arab rulers 
dress had changed. A 1 Istakhari sa}« that the dress of the people 
(in Mansura) is like that of the people of Irak, but the dress of 
their kings resembles that of the kings of India in respect of the 
hair and the tunic (Elliot I, p. 27), a statement repeated by Ibn 
Haukal who substitutes trousers for hair only. Regarding the 
people of the Balhara territory from Kambaya to Saimur, the 
latter states " the people both Hindu and Modem wear the same 
dress and let their hair grow in the same fashion ; they use fine 
muslin garments on account of heat. The men in Multan dress 
in the same way ” (Elliot I, p. 39). Here the difference is not 
dear from the dress of people of Mansura (Sind) : but apparently 
no trousers were worn and people in the Deccan and the Panjab 
continued the use of the two dhoties or pieces of doth of undent 
times. In Mckran (Persian border) all wear short tunics except 
the merchants who wear shirts and cloaks of cotton like the 
men of Irak and Persia ” (Ditto). 

With r^;ard to ornaments the Indians were as fond of them 
as in previous centuries. The Arab travellers in particular 
were impressed by the ear ornaments of the kings. Abu Zaid 
says, " The kings of India are accustomed to wear ear-rings of 
predous stones mounted in gold." These certainly were 
worn in the lobes of the ears and uraib in use down to ^e days 
of the Pediwas, witness the large ear-rings shown in the ears of 
Nana Fhadanavis in bis picture. To put on golden ear-rings 
in the ear appears to have been prescribed to every Hindu 
hoosdiolder ) and the custom still prevails in 

the Panjab and dsewhere, " They also wear necklaces of great 
value formed of the most predous red and green stones.” Big 
green stones neddaces may still be seen round the necks of 
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Indian princes. “ Pearls, however, are held in the hi^iest esteem 
and are greatly sought after” (Elliot 1, p. iz), which is still 
true of Indian princes and rich merchants, l^eari necklaces were 
wont by both men and women. The story of a pearl necklace 
purchased by a Kanauj emperor of the previous VairnS dynasty, 
told in a drama of RSjatofchara, is weQ known. We may reooid 
here finally our view that the nose ornament usually made of 
pearia worn by married Indian women, the natha, does not find 
mmtion in any work of the time and is according to our view 
an ornament borrowed from the Mahomedans hereafter. 

‘It is indeed strange that Abu Zaid records “ most of the prin- 
ces of India whoi they hold a court allow thrir women, to be seen 
by the men who attend it, whether they be natives or foreignen ’’ 
(Elliot I, p. ii). This might have trne of tiie princes of. 
Malabar and south, for there is and was no paidah with them. 
It can not be said to be true of the courts of northern kings, 
for pordah prevailed there from of old. Probably the traveller 
was misled by the presence of the female attendants of the kinga 
who always attended upon him even in open court as described 
by BS^. The king's wives and queens could not have appeared 
in op«> court in the north of India or even in MahSrErirtra. In 
other castes than Kshatriya, pardah is not so strict even in 
northern India, though .it is partially observed at present even 
by them, except among the Madras. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that pardah vrais introduced in India by the Mahomedans. 
For we find it recorded in the RBmSyana that the appearance 
of women in the open was not objectionable at the time of 
festivity, of sacrifice and of great calamity. This constituted 
the difference between the Indian and the Mahomedan pardah 
and there was then no absolute bar to women appearing in 
public in India. 

Another popular misconception has to be noted here and that 
is that child marriages in India date from the time of the Maho- 
medan conquest. Women in India began to be married, it 
is believed, when quite young •. e., of seven and eig^t years of 
in Older to prevent them from being seiaed by lustful Maho- 
medan conquerors. But the absurdity of this view would ap- 
pear dear if one considers the fact that miarrii^ could never 
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have been a bar to the lust of conquerors ; and young women 
could be seized whethw they were married or unmarried. Histo- 
rically considered, it appears that child marriages came into 
vogue in India during this second sub-period and not in Maho- 
medan times. We have already stated in Vol. I from the de- 
scription of RajyaSri's marriage by 6am. that girls until the days 
of Harsha were grown up at the time of marriage. There is no 
direct evidence to show that cariy marriages began to be intro- 
duced thereafter. But this may be inferred from the fact that 
Smritis like those of Parishara and Vyasa which are undoubt- 
edly later Smritis and belong to this period prescribe mar- 
riage for girls from 8 to lo years of age. The text of PSrSiaia 
is well known. *1 iflW l . VySsa also re- 

commoids the marriage of girls who still wear lower cloth only 
». e., a girl at marriage should be so young that she has not yet 
taken the upper cloth to cover her shoulders. The very meaning 
of the word Gauri was changed. It meant according to 
Amarakosha a girl who is not yet matured, but according to 
Parishara Gauri meant a girl of eight. It is, therefore, neariy 
certain that early marriages came into vogue about this period; 
why they did so it is somewhat difficult to explain. But as we 
have long :igo stated elsewhere, this was a residt of the revulsion 
of feeling against Buddhism and especially Buddhist nuns. A 
grown up unmarried girl had a right to become a nun according 
to the Buddhist canon. To effectually prevent women from be- 
coming nuns, gills began to be married when they were 8 or lo 
years old even in the north, a custom probably borrowed from 
the south, where among the Non-Aryans such marriages seem to 
have been a rule from ancient days. A comparison between the 
older Smritis together with the ancient Grihya Sfttras which pre- 
scribe consummation immediately after marriage and the later 
Smritis show that this change most have come over the Indian 
society after Bi^ who describes that consunAnation took place 
in the case of RSjyafri’s marriage immediately after marriage. 
Whether the Kstmtriyas adopted early marriages or not it 
is difGffiult to determine. We gather from poetical descriptions of 
Bilhana and others that they did not ; but from historical in- 
stances it appears that they too now and then married girls 
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when very young. The marriage of girls before maturity be> 
gan certainly to be insisted upon from this period. The VySsa 
Smriti lays down that the bestower of a matured girl incurs the 
sin of Bhranahaty&. But it does not seem that in former times 
maturity was ever considered a defect in the girl. From KjOi* 
dBsa's poems or from the Gfihya SQtras girls at the time of mar* 
nage could not but have been matured. The Sakuntala de; 
scribed by KilidSsa in his drama must have been a matured girl 
and her father Kanva Kshi never thought that he had been 
incurring the sin of BrOnahatyS. But when this idea gained 
ground, marriage of girls even before the twelftii year must have 
been thou^t advisable for fear of girls becoming matured be- 
fore marriage. The ParSSara' Smriti even invented , conven- 
tional maturity as opposed to real, when it laid down that a 
gill above lo years of age was to be considered a rajasvaUl or 
matured girl. 

The enforced widow-hood of women among tiie higher castes 
was an ancient custom in India and must have been the rule 
during this period also when the Hindu religious feelings were 
even stronger. The combination of the two customs of early 
marriage and enforced widow-hood gives birth to that unfortu- 
nate class of beings the diild-widows and these mi§^t have 
begun to increase now as child marriages spread, but the orovi- 
sion of the Smntis that child widows if unmalured mig^t be 
remarried must have prevented the evil from bong then fdt. 
This provision was also abrogated later on in the third sub-period 
by a Kalivarja text. 

The custom of Sati too is an old custom and it must have been 
in force during this period also. The custom of loyal servants of 
kings sacrificing thdr lives for their masters and burning them- 
adves when they died noticed in Vol. I is also noticed by Arab 
travdlers during this period. Abo Zaid reco^ a peculiar 
custom." Some of the longs of India when they ascend the throne 
have a quantity of rice oookod and served on banana teves. 
When the king has eaten some of the rice, he gives it to some of 
his companions who join him of their own Eafdi in his 

tom approaches, takes a small (joantity and eats it. When tiie 
kmg din or is slain, all those wto have taken ri^ Jinth the king 
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are expected to bum themselves on the very day of the king’s 
decease.” 

The practice of men committing suicide in sacred places espe- 
cially when they were old is noticed by Arab writers also during 
this period. We have already recorded the instance of king 
Dhanga drowning himself in the Ganges at Prayiga recorded in 
an inscription of the Chandellas. Abu Zaid records ” When a 
person, either man or woman, becomes old and the senses are 
enfeebled, he begs some one of bis family to throw him into 
fire or to drown him in water” ( Elliot I, p. lo). *' In 
the states of the Balbara and in other provinces of India 
one may see men bum themselves on a pyre. This arises 
from the faith of India in metempsychosis.” The later 
Arab writers speak of the famous tree at Prayag from the top 
of which people used to throw themselves into the Ganges which 
shows that the myth is as old at least as the loth century 
A. D. Such instances, however, must be rare, and except in 
these circumstances, suicide even among the Hindus wa^ consi- 
dered to be sinful. In India the practice obtains and then 
obtained of burning the dead as Arab travellers have also 
recorded. The days of mourning and the practice of lamen- 
ting arc also very old and have been mentioned by these 
writeiSs* 

It most lastly be mentioned that the Indians always bore a high 
character for probity with foreigners from the Greeks of the 
fourth century B.C. down to the Arabs of the loth emtury A.D. 
Speaking of the people between Kambaya and Naharwala (mo- 
dem Gujarat), A1 Idrisi writes: — “The Indians are naturally 
inclined to justice and never depart horn it in their actions : 
their good faith, honesty and fi^ty to their engagements are 
wdl known ^ they are so famous that pwple flock to their 
count^i from every side and hence the country is flourishing.” 


* The people of India bom their dead and do not taiee any tondr. 
The Mussalmans in Knd and Sind like Indians do not gi ve way to hmg 
lamentations. (BUioL I, p, 89). 
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We may abo quote A1 Idriai on the food and kind-heartedness 
of the people of Gujarat typical of the character of people 
of other parts of India as well. ** The inhabitants of Naharwala 
live upon rice, peas, beans, buricats, lentils, mash, fish and 
animals that have died a natural death ; for they flever kill 
winged or other animals. They have a gre^at veneration for oxen 
whom they inter after death. When their animals are enfeebled 
by age and are unable to walk they, free them from all labour 
and provide them with food without exacting any return." 



NOTE. 


SMRITI LAW OF ANULOMA MARRIAGE 

It is necessary to shd\T how different Smritis treated the progeny of 
marriages with lower caste women and thus to see how gradually its posi- 
tion declined eventually leading to the stoppage of Asavarna Anuloma 
marriages ; of course, wc hre treating here of Anuloma marriages only 
which were allowed in historic times and were actually in vogue. To 
begin with Manu. we have the following provisions : — 

^?»T5IT I 

II I* • 

siw arpjlr i 

m »TrTOPr 3^ II 

*' From wives belonging to the immediately next Varna sons of Ovijas- 
are tre.«ted as equal, though they are blemished by the defect of their 
mothers. This rule is of long standing with regard to sons born of imme- 
diately next Varna women. And the proper rule with regard to wives 
who arc one or two Varnas lower should be known as follows. The son 
of a Brahmin from a Vai^ya wife is Anibashtha, while from a Sudra 
wife is a Nishada also called Para^ava.” This was the state of law with 
regard to progeny of mixed marriages in ancient times i.e., down to the 
beginning of the Christian era. Let us see how it changed later on. 

First with regard to Sudra wife, Yftfiiavalkya docs not ban her but ex- 
presses his own opinion that a Sudra wife should nut be taken. Such mar- 
riages presumably continued to take place, though rarely, down to the 
days of Bana of 600 A.D. as he speaks of two Par^^^ava jbrothers of him- 
self. Later Smritis. however, entirely put a ban on the Sudra wife. Thus 
Vyasa says — 

311^ gal ^ gwn I 
«T j ^ gw: ’igianw: u 4 <i^in 11 
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Aod the epithet 'hoeband of a §ndra wife’ ( ) became contMnp- 

tmms i* Smritie and he was Seated as un fit to t^ with or dine with ; 
see Parirtara ^ ^ I 

Secondly and principally, with regard to the Kshatriya wife married 
by Brahmins, we have seen such marriages down to the loth century AJD. 
Rfilafekhara poet mentioning his own wife to be a Chihanfina lady. 
Hie progeny of such marriages according to the Manu Smriti was a 
Brahmin. But Yfijnavalkya treats it as ‘Murdhavasikt ^ a ne w word , 
not found in Manu, ft jgrft’TWt firer: ftwrn i «n*w 

>rRr: qwsnf.-sft w. He does not recognise the 
^ Ekfintara wife distinction. His first rule is ’IHPri 

ft burr: I "Hiat clearly says " only from the same caste women 

can same caste progeny be bom ” . ^ 

Later on there is a distinct change in the VySsa Smriti 

ijPPR: • 3tRran?^^ ?Rr:^ tt 

STl^vSiKclear that the progeny of Brahmins and K^- 
.Cm Vaitva wivM was treated alike. And hence it seems ^t 
of Kshatriya wives from Brahmins was treated not as Mttr- 
**!r^UL^Sr^Sisis‘nodoubt'seeminglycont^ 

^the lowing further «oka of Vyl^ : ^ ft J 

Butthis is condi- 

firet a wife of liis own caste. The Au4an^ 

dirtincBy 8tatee;-fqp|t ftfiRf ^ „,.rria«e is a 

of a Kshatriya woman from a Brahmin by a legal * 

mentions a new dist.nct.on whi^ 

H It seems that when a special rite was performed at 

S Jri the marriage, the son bom of a Kshatriya woman from a 
a Simanw Brahmin. What rites and ceremomee 

®*"*”'Cformed is not clear. But the professloiis assigned to the Sww*^ 

^ pcefor^ M not cKw ^ahmin. The next filoka in the 

SSiras^oS^ti-^ ^ ^ ^ 

f*«lbry»S« '•“’'“'“rLT 

Usnritt i3to^ the latest phase of mixed marriages. Andacc^ng 
IIf»^?«)rol!rKshatriya wife from a Brahmin was gen^ a Ksha- 
Sltla naturally the son of a Vaifya wife from a 
SS5a •auapt-^****"^ intheflpka ^H I R W j t W OTRl 

nr: I ft ■ 
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The marriage of a lower class woman to a higher class male was 
generally a luxury and Brahmins unless they were very learned men or 
great officers must rarely have got Kshatriya wives. 

The marriage of a Kshatriya with a Vailya wife was, however, not un* 
common. In fact, the rule prescribed by the VyBsa Smriti ** that after 
first marrying a wife of one’s own caste one may for pleasure many a 
lower caste wife ” was generally observed among the Kshatriyas. Their 
first wife was always a Kshatriya but the second was generally a Vaiiya 
woman. I was told in Jaipur that the practice led to the second wife 
being called Gujari. She was generally from the healthy and strong J&t or 
Gfijar castes and these- may be taken from this very fact to represent the 
real Vaifyas in India to whom was entrusted the krishi and the gorak- 
shya of the country. 



CHAPTER III. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION 

*' In India " sa>*s one Arab traveller of tlie loth century 

there are forty-two religions. Perhaps the word forty-two 
«-"nifies only many. Al-Idrisi of the iitii century A.D. gives 
more details. " Among the principal nations of India there 
arc forty-two sects Some recognize the existence of a Creator 
but not of Prophets, while others deny the existence of both. 
Some acknowledge the intercessory powers of graven stones and 
others worship holy stones on which butter and oil is poured. 
Some pay adoration to Arc and cast themselves into flames. 
(H.hers adore the sun and consider it the creator and director 
of the world. Some worship trees ; others pa\' adoration to 
serpents, which tliey keep in stables and feed, and consider this 
to be meritorious Lastly, there are some wiio gi\e themselves 
no trouble about any kind of devotion ac.d d(‘n\ everything." 
Such is the deserpt^on of the religious state of the country given 
l#y Arab travellers who were the stauruhest believers in one 
(•od and the sevrreii unbelievers in idol v/orsliip 

It was natuiu'^ for tfie Arabs to believe tliar there were many 
religions in IrKta P*ur they all c:on‘i<itute<l the different 
modes of worshtf) recognized by the sne great n^ligion w’hich 
has been given the name of Hinduism. We must, therefore, say 
tliat the Arabs wrongly impressed; for, then- was no con- 
tl c.t or oppositror in any of the different modes of worship enu- 
merated above Strangely enough, it ran he said of this time 
t^ an of any oth^r time past or future that India was universally 
under one religior* Wfterent gods such as Siva, Vishnu, Aditya, 
Devi and Ganesha were indeed wx)rshipped. indeed even some 
trees and animaJs ; yet .ill these kini’s of worship were phases 
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of one religion and liad no ill-feeling or animosity among them- 
selves. And the Veiic religion was considered supreme alDove 
all these and was supposed to sanction and countenance all these 
different worships. As a matter of fact, therefore, there was 
one religion in India at this time. For Buddhism had been 
supplanted and had vanished from the land except in Magadha, 
Jainism was yet a small religion and had not yet made exten- 
sive concpiests though it was slowly spreading in the south. 
Hinduism flourished throughout the land and recognized every 
worship from t)ie Agni worship of the Vedas down to the worship 
of stones and trees V' it sptHvIally of the deities of modern 
Hinduism. 

The Piii ams now we re re-edited and amplified and were devoted 
to the praise of some one of the five gods. &iva, however, was 
a favourite deity wi"h the rising kingly families; though as in 
olden times the son /aight change his deity and be a devoiee 
of Vishnu or the Sun. The gonealog> of the Pratihara emperors 
as given in their documents clearly brings this out and shows 
that the favourite <leity changes almost at every step in the 
pedigree. While the fust is Parama Vaishnava, the next :s 
Parama Mciheshvara in<! the. third is Bhagavati-Bhakta and the 
fourth is Parama A htya-Bhakta. It seems certain from this 
that there was no se^jtarian jealousy yet, between the devotees of 
the different gods an 1 consecjuently among the gods themselves. 

The kings and theii cjucens, their ministers and their rich sub- 
jects delighted in biuMing temples to their favourite deities. Such 
temples must have /.risen over the whole country and the pre- 
sents brought to thcic temples gradually accumulated riches in 
them which excite<l ttic cupidity of foreigners. Nay, even the 
Arabs of Multan allowed the ivorship of the famous Sun-god 
there for greed of the presents which the worship constantly 
brought^fvom worshippers from over the whole of India. The 
Sun temi>le of .Multan was famous and it is interesting to note 
that the (lowerful PratihSra emperors of Kanauj could have 
very easily taken Multan which was, so to speak, an abutment 
on their territory, had it not been for the bigotry of the Hindus. 
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The Arabs tn^ien opposed by greater numbers, it is recorded by 
Arab writers, “threatened to break the idol and the Hindus 
retired.*' This speaks of the great reverence in which the idol 
of the Sun at Multan was held by the peojde of India. 

The whole country was covered over with temples and idols. 
In fact, both Ar3ran and non-Aryan civilizations had joined 
hands in evolving this idolatry, i^iva, Vishnu and Aditya 
were Aryan deities and Ganapati and §a 1 cti or Bhagawatl were 
probably non-Aryan deities. To these were add^ the worship 
of uncouth stones, trees and serpents. And the idolatry was 
rampant not only among the Aryans but the non-Aryans down 
to the lowest strata of society. Jt is strange that the Hindus 
with their high philosophic minds did not penetrate to the essence 
of the principle of idol-worship which is allowed by Hinduism. 
As just stated, they believed in the inlierent power of stones 
and trees and idols to do good or to do mischief. As stated in 
our Vol. 1 p. 102 an idol is after all an image of the highest 
Original and there can be no more absurd superstition than a 
belief in the supernatural power of idols, irrespective of man's 
devotion or high spiritual elevation. The deity is not in the 
idols but in man's own head and heart and an idol cannot effect 
wonders by itself. Idolatry is permitted in Hinduism on the 
principle that the idols help in the concentration of the devo- 
tional mind towards God. In fact, the ceremony of Pranapra- 
HsMha by Vedic mantras is necessary for the invocation 
of the deity in the image. There is also a ceremony of PrUm- 
visarjana and by appropriate Vedip hymns the ddty invoked 
may be sent back. It really strikes us, livng as we do in this 
different age, as pitiable ignorance of the Hindus of those days 
that they should have returned without seizing Multan for the 
fear that the idol of the Sun would be broken by the'Moslems. 
The Hindus could have asked the priests of the idol to make 
Prfl^-visarjana by aiqptopriate mantras and then l!Le image 
would not Imve been more than an ordinary stone or an ordinary 
bk>ck of wood. After conquering Multan and driving away 
the JMoslems, a new idol could have been made and installed 
with the due ceremony of Praqapratidithi. Such ig^iant fe^ 
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ings, however, continued to increase and how advantage of them 
was taken by the idol-breakers we shall have to relate at leilgth 
in our third volume. 

It is not necessary to mention all the famous idols of India of 
this day. The Skanda Purina, Nigara-khand, chapter 107, gives 
a list of 68 famous temples of the great god §iva all over India 
including those of Nepal and Kalanjar, Prabhisa and Ujjain. 
There were many Vishnu temples also and the Sun-temple of 
Multan ; the temple of JwSlamukhi Devi in the Kangra valley 
and the Vindhyavasini at Cfhazipiir. Benares was the most 
sacred spot with the temple of Vishvanatha ; (strangely enough, 
the Skanda Puram list does not give this name for the Bena- 
res idol but merely calls it Mahadeva). 

The worship of these different deities developed new rules 
and rituals and new philosophies and these were embodied in 
what were called Agamas which gradually assumed precedence 
even over the Vedic rules and ritual. The growth of Agamas 
probably led in future years to the rivalry between the different 
worships which so disfigures them in later centuries. The §iva- 
gama was most studied at this time and its professors were most 
respected as inscriptions testify. These professors were usually 
ascetics, llie Hindu mind, both Aryan and non-Aryan, 
is peculiarly susceptible to the feeling of admiration for asce- 
ticism. Where thousands run after the pleasures of life, the few 
who inflict upon themselves untold sufferings only for the sake 
of their merit are admired in India very tughly. ^t is perhaps 
a cynical observation to make that the admiration of the people 
keeps op asceticism in India .more than the real belief in the un- 
seen merit of it. For, we actually find that in the present age 
when new enli^tenment has porineated the Hindu mind, the 
admiration for asceticism has sensibly declin^ and the number 
of ascetics too. along with it. Whatever that may be, Tapas and 
SanySsa have always held a foremost place in the Hindu mind 
and Jainism and Buddhism too made Tapas and SanySsa their 
own but re^ctivdy. In the mattm’ of Tapas and SanySsa the 
Aryans first tried to ^eep the non-.\ryans out of them and the 
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dodras were not allowed to perform austerities o,r to become 
SanySsis. But the triumph of Buddhism and Jainism made the 
way easy for them. After the supplanting of Buddhism, Hin- 
dusim did not apparently stop them. The Vedic Tapas and 
Sanyasa were indeed 'prohibited, but those prescribed by the 
Agamas of the different deities were now freely open to them. 
The devotees of §iva especially were probably gtsierally non-Ar- 
yans and they lived in mathas built for them and performed aus- 
terities of various kinds. In fact, in the matter of phyacal suffetf 
ing the nun- Aryan Sudra could easily beat the Aryan Brahmin 
bred in a more delicate way. These Tapasvis, therefore, multi- 
plied and filled the land. They could be met with in cities and 
towns as well as in jungles. Stilaiman, the Arab traveller, men- 
tions an ascetic who stood facing the Sun in the market of 
Multan for sixteen years in the same position without being 
‘ melted by the heat.’ He describes the jungle ascetics in this 
manner. ‘Tn India there are persons who according to their 
profession wander in the woods and mountains and rarely com- 
munic'ite with the rest of the mankind. Sometimes they have 
nothing to eat but herbs and fruits of the forest. Some of them 
•go about naked" ( Elliot I ). 

These tapasvis were ranged inco different sects according to 
the Agamas they followed. The Agamas, at least the Pfincha-. 
ratra Agama, is as old as the Mahabharata. But their growth 
and their gro^iter sanctity belongs probably to this age. There 
was the §ivagama and the Saurigama also and the Viniyaka 
Agama and^the Devi Agama while the Vaishmva Agama deve- 
loped out of the Pancharatra. It is necessary to study these 
different Agamas to ascertain their age and their relative im- 
portance. But the subject is va.st and we leave it here with- 
out going into further details. 

The Vedic house-holder, sacrificing morning and evening to 
the house-hold fire, was still alive though his numbfr was de- 
clining. The Brahmins and the Kshatriyas alone seem to have 
kept up this worship and we do find in Sulaiman's description the 
wordiip mentioned. Agnihutra, however, was too troublesome 
to be long practised and the worship of the holy stones represent* 
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':ng §iva and Vishnu which gradually was now iniroduced into 
almost every household left the other worship neglected. The 
later Smritis still speak of the house-holder sacrificing in fire 
and the Kalivarjya prohibition which finally slopped Agnihotra 
belongs to the third sub-period. 

Indeed, the sacrifice to fire with inanimate offerings had 
still the reverence and the sanctity which belonged to it fn)m of 
old. Even the kings performed such sacrifices when solemn acts 
were to be performed. We find from inscriptions of this period 
that the kings often made the grant of a village with the cere- 
monies of bathing, worshipping 6iva and sacrificing to the holy 
fire. Strangely enough, ^^hen such grants arc made to Jain 
temples, even then the donor king goes through these Vedic 
formalities. They were looked upon even by the Jains as use- 
ful in giving a greater binding force. Vedic religion thus was 
the religion of the Hindus at least in profession and was respc^cl- 
cd. The practices of idolatry under the different Agamas, 
however, were in greater \ ogue and even the Brahmins and the 
Kshatriyas followed the general trend. The performance of 
the daily ablutions and of SandhyS was probably still continued 
while orSddhas and other Vedic religious ceremonies were 
respectfully performed as before, with the difference that flesh 
was no longer served at l^rSddhas or served only at the houses 
of Khsatriyas. 

The Arabs were struck with the firm belief of the Hindus in 
metempsychosis. In fact, this creed is peculiar to the Hindus 
and the wonder is that it has remained unshaken throughout 
all the changes in philosophical thought. That the soul is 
everlasting and that it migrates from body to body, even a. vege- 
table body, has been believed in by the Vedic Aryas, the Bud- 
dhists, the Jainas and the Hindus too, whatever be the philoso- 
phical system they adhere to, Dvaita or Advaita ; and both the 
orthodox and the unorthodox, the Hindui) and the Buddhists 
have utir>sed their belief in metempsychosis to inculcate high 
principles of morality. The punishment for sin and the reward 
for merits were sure to overtake the soul in the next life if not 
in this and this fear, it cannot but be said to the credit of it, 
made the Hindu society moral, even more moral than other 
26 
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societies in the world. We have alre^y quoted the testimony 
of Arab writers which goes to jnove the honesty, justice and 
truthftulness of the ffindus whidi made it so pleasant to deal 
with them. 

The genarality of the people abstained from drink. The 
Brahnoins were total abstainers and it is indeed creditable to 
Brahmins that they were total abstainers from the most ancient 
times and while the rest of the world was immersed in drink. 
The kingly family too abstained totally from drink, from the 
evidence of the Arab travellers supported by the known exam* 
pie of the Guhilots of Mewad. This is indeed still more credita- 
ble that being placed at the head of power the kings abstained 
from drink totally. Such self-abnegation in power is rarely 
witnessed in history. The ordinary Kshatriyas were temperate 
in drink and took three cups of wine only! ! I The Vai$yas 
were probably total abstainers. The religious precept of the 
Smfitis is that Brahmins, Kshatriyas and VaiSyas should not 
drink liquor ( dWff ^ 3ft . But the 

heinous sin or mahSpitaka of SurSpSna (liquor-drinking) 
was prescribed for the Brahmin only ( 3fr )fT9roTr<nil), 
and was visited wdth the most drastic puni^ment . Sadias 
and others drank for we have evidence in inscriptions that 
liquor was manufactured and was a good source of revenue. 
But the example of the hij^er classes must have acted* bene- 
ficially on the peofde generally and hence the drink habit in 
India was within reasonable bounds 

With regard to fle^-eating, the state of things was perhaps 
contrary to the above. The VaiSyas and many ^dras w^ 
had been Buddhists had abjured flesh ; and many Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas under the iiifluence of the revived doctrine of 
Ahinisfi. But the Vedic religion did not generally prohibit flesh 
though it did certain kinds of it ; and the performance of §rSd- 
dhas which was a principal part of that religion and which under 
revived Vedic feeling of Hinduism were again perfermed with 
great respect (the Buddhists and the Jainas had derided 
ShrSddhas) required the prenuation of flesh-feod for the pioiuti- 
ationof the ^fss (manes). Sraddhas were, therefore, ^ oppor> 
tnrities when fleA wys required to be eaten. A Smriti text 
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declares that a Btahmin who declines to eat flesh at ShrSddhas 
will go to perdition. There are texts that Vaiiyas who had no 
way open to them of procuring flesh might buy it of Kshatriyas 
udio could obtain it by hunting. Brahmins, except for sacrifices, 
could not kill animate. The result thus Am that while the 
highest classes. Brahmins and Kshatri3ras, who were orthodox 
followers of Ve(fic religion ate flesh, the Vaifiyas and many men 
of other castes totally abstained from flesh-eating. The Brahmins 
eventually, after the second sub-period, divided into two classes 
the flesh-eaters and the non-flesh-eaters ; and thus l)egaii the 
ramification of caste into sub-castes. 

llie influence of Ahimsi gathered strength by and by and 
the Jain religion which has put . Ahimsi in the forefront of its 
principles se^s to have gathered strength hereafter. In the 
second sub-period it was not, however, a progressing religion 
thougii we find, in Southern MShSraslrtra, Jainism spreading 
not only among Vateyas who were always, for reasons inexpli- 
cable, prone to receive Ahimsi religions, but also among the 
agricultural population. Even some of the Rishtrakfita 
kings were devotees of Jain saints. The Jain pandits now used 
the Sanskrit language itself for disputations and often defeated 
the followers of Perva-Mlipinsi in them. This proficiency of 
the Jains in Sanskrit culminated, as we shall see in the third 
sub-period, when Hemachandra the greatest pandit of the 
Jainas became the Rajaguru of Kumirapila. Bnt it does not 
appear that Gujarat was yet under the influence of Jainism. 
Inscriptions in Gujarat still speak of the influence of §iva wor- 
ship which was the predominant worship of this period. A 
history of the spread of Jainiwn in the different parts of India 
will be very interesting' but in the absence of it, the above seems 
to os to be the condition of that religion during this period. 
We speak with great hesitation, but we think that Jainism was 
spreading in Southern Iteratha country at t|us time and thence 
it went in'Gujarat into the third subperiod (looo to laoo 
A.p.) of pur history. 

Of course, Siva worship was most predominant in those days. 
The Rajput families, ahnost all of them, which established 
p o w erful kingdoms at this time woe worshippers of §iva. We 
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have seen that the Guhilots. the QiSham3nas, the RSshtrakfitas 
were §iva worshippers. The Chivadas were also &va worship- 
pers though Jains believe that they were followers of their 
religion. The Phramiras, the Haihayas and the Chandellas 
were also worshippers of Siva and have left stupendous Siva 
temples which stiU excite admiration. The PSlas of Bengal 
were known as Buddhists but they also built temples to Siva. 
The Imperial Pratih3ras alone are described as sometimes Para- 
ma Saivas and Parama Vaishmvas and even Parama Bhagavatl 
Bhaktas. Thus almost all the Rajput kingly families were wor- 
shippers of Siva. Is Siva wor^ip more congenial to valour 
and the spirit of independence ? It seems to be so. Siva-wor- 
ship compared with other worships seems to make people war- 
like and stubborn. 

It would, indeed, be invidious to enter into the relativc^^eilects 
of the different systems of belief or worship comprized 
under Hinduism. It would, however, be necessary to re- 
mark that Siva worship, absurd and even repulsive in its adora- 
tion of the linga, has been from ancient times connected with 
the highest religious philosophy, the SvetSJvatara Upanishad 
identifying Siva with Parabrahma. Consequently when the 
Hindus worship the god in its linga form, they never are 
conscious of any idea but of the deity being the highest god. 
Siva woship originally in the Linga form was probably a nen- 
Ar 5 ran worship ; but the Aryans soon identified the god with 
the god Riidra of the Vedas and the Upanishads raised .it to the 
position of the highest Parabrahma. It is no wonder thus that 
Siva worship was and is more prevalent than any other worship. 
There was already, in the days of the MahSbhSrata and the 
VedantasQtra, a system of philosophy connected with the wor- 
diip of Pafupati. When Lakulisa whose Saiva philosophy seems 
to have been popular at this time flourished and prea^ed we 
do not know. Sankara has refuted bis doctrines; but we do 
not find it on the wane at this time, Sahkan for himself was a real 
Vedantin and advocated all worships equally, thon^ be refuted 
thdr special doctrines. But probably in response to the general 
sentiment, he appears to have worstdpped the linga;. a practice 
which his successors stiH^ follow. It is. hence, we believe, that 
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Ankara's philosophy which was preached in the beginning of the 
ninth century had little influence on the prevalence of Siva wor- 
ship. As to Kumirila he was soon forgotten for he advocated 
Vedic sacrifices only. Yet he too in the sphere of the establish- 
ment of modem Hinduism had effected a great deal. It is necessaiy^ 
that our history should contain a short sketch of the life and 
preaching of both Kumarila and Sankara, and though the mate- 
rials are not very reliable, we treat this subject in the next 
chapter on the life and teaching of these great philosophers 
of the Mediaeval Hindu age. 



CHAPTER IV. 


KUMARILA and i$ANKARA. 

A history of Mediseval Hindu India cannot be complete with- 
out a life of KumSrila and a life of Sankara, the two great in- 
tellectual luminaries of the age who in fact laid the foundations 
and reared the superstructure respectively of modem Hinduism. 
Unfortunately we know so little about them that there is in fact 
nothing which can be said with certainty about their lives. 
Indeed even the fact is itself not undisputed that they belonged 
to this period since some place them in the centuries jneceding 
the Chiiistian era. We are, however, tolerably certain that they 
must have lived after Hiouen Tsang who makes no mention of 
them, and whose success as the most formidable exponent of 
Buddhism could not have happened after than. To ^d to the 
difficulty again they do not utter a word in their numerous 
writings about themselves ; nor do they refer to any event, cir- 
cumstances, or political entity of their time, so folly engrossed 
are they with the exposition of the respective doctrines of 
Jaimini and BSdarSyam, in other words, of the Porva and 
Uttara MhnSnsi philosoidiies. Lastly, strangely' engou^, in 
spite of the ffict that their writings and their labours wrought 
great changes in the ideas and feelings of the people yet no 
inscription, so far as we know, makes any mention of than, or 
thar great triumphs in jdiilosophical ffiscussions during the 
tours which they are said to have, and which th^ most certainly 
most have, made throughout India. Handicapped as thus we 
are we will still make an attempt to place a few fiwts about 
their lives and their work before the curious reader 'from pioba* 
bilities, from their writings and from traditions given in later 
works, most of udiich, however, are unrdiable as Instoiy. 

To commence with Kumirila then, his greatest achievonent 
was that he establiahed the sanctity of tiie Vedas ai^ the efficacy ' 
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of Vedic ritaal, both of which were denied by Buddhism. In 
fact, he destio)red Bujldhism in India by hi^ philosophical writ- 
ings. Even the Vedantists who subsequently triumphed under 
i§ahkara admit this, for the ^Shkaradigviiaya says that Sankara, 
when he met Kum|rila, as be was about to bum himself on a 
P3rre, said " I know you are Guha or the god KSrtikeya incar- 
nated on earth for the purpose of destroying the Buddhists who 
had opposed the religion of the Vedas There is n little 
sting even here by the Vedantist. r.uthor. For he hints 
that as Sankara was an incarnation of Siv'a, the father 
of Guha, he could hence easily rosujuer the followci's of 
Kumtrila. One fact is, however, pnunincnt from this verse. It 
is that it was Ktimlrila who finally conquered the Buddhists 
and not Sankara as many suppose. .As Harsha’s rule was 
the last triumph of declining Buddhism, naturally the date of- 
Kumdrila falls about 50 years after Harsha and he is properly 
placed by most scholars about 700 A.D. 

We may take this as the date of Ktiniarila burning himseif 
on a pyre. We may take support in proof of this date the fart 
mentioned in our first volume that S. I*. Pandit Ixsliexcd from 
the colophon in a manuscript of UttararSmacharita that Kttma- 
rila was the teacher of Bhavabhuti who, as the Tarangini s;iys, 
was a poet at the court of Yafovarman of Kanauj. Yafor’arnian’s 
date falls about 700 .\.D., and hence Kumdrila must hr.\o livetl 
before this period and died about 700 .A.D. The niceting of 
Sankara and Kumdrila is a myth like the meeting of Kalidasa 
and BhavabhOti, or the supposed fight between Vikrama and 
Sitavdhana. 

Having approximately settled Kumdrila's date we will spiiak 
about his place of birth or at least his country. It is said some- 
where that he was an Assamese and some believe him to ho a 
Dravida Brahmin. It seems to us that he was a resident of the 
middle country or of Arydvarta proper like Bdta whose undos, 
AS related by him in the Harshadiaribi, were great students of 
MfindnsS. For he speaks in the Tantravartika with great respect 
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of Ary&vRrto ^ond troAtspooplo outside ss mlechhA wluch ho 
would not have done if had been an Assamese or a Dravida. He 
tries, no doubt, to show in one place that Dravida woidsarede> 
rived from Sanskrit such as ehor meaning corked rice, tatar road, 
or vair belly, yet this may have been owing to his com- 
munion with Dravida' pandits. He certainly seems to have tia- 
vell^d much and known many languages. But if he had- been 
a Dravida himself, he would not have treated the Dravida lan- 
guage as non-Aryan. We know that Dravida and Kanarese 
pandits of the time attempted to prove that these languages were 
derived from Sanskrit. • But KurnSrila does not believe in it 
from this passage in>the Tantravartika (p. 157). 

The non-Aryan languages which he mentions here aie Parasika, 
Barbara, Yavana and Romaka, exactly the languages which we 
have noticed in a note in Vol. I p. 354 which also supports the 
theory that KumSrila belonged to the 8th century. The Greek 
and Roman languages could not have been spoken in 
India later. It seems that during Buddhistic time», Buddhists 
from different countries beyond India came to India to study 
Buddhism or to visit holy places like Hiouen Tsang and hence 
pedple had occasion to speak here these languages. Kumarila. 
indeed mentiones even interpreters or DvaibhSshikas as he raiu 
them He mentions the word 

Pilu as meaning in Sanskrit a particular tree and in IfieqliiluiK 
language a n elepjrant^ ( \ Wl 

)• Now the woijd Phila in Persiah 
really means an elephant. It seems, therefore, that Per- 
sian was retily spoken and understood in India at that 
time*. We arc thus l6d to believe in the truth of the 
tradition that KtuaSiila studied Buddhian under Buddhist 
masters themselves and thus came into contact with many and 
diverse foreigners. Of course, there was no treachery in this, 
as the tradition would make us believe. The Budd^ts were 
not .an exclusive people. They were indeed willing to teadi 1 % 
telligent Brahmin students if only they came to them. Hie 
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ranks of the Buddhists were constantly filled by recruits from 
Brahmins and Kshalriyas. And hence that Kumirila learmnl 
Buddhism by representing himself to be a Buddhist and thus 
practising deception upon tus teachers need nut be believed. 
He is supposed to have burnt himself in expiation of this sin 
viz. of deceiving his teachers. His manner of death was the usual 
manner of self-immolution with old devout Hindus of the time 
as we^have already stated ; and there was nothing strange in it 
when the practice of that age is considered. In later times, pf 
course, this way . of putting an end to one’s own life became 
obsolete and people invented some explanation for this seemingly 
strange act of Kumirila.* 

There is good reason to believe that Kumirila w'as not a 
DSkshinitya which was then the word. used for a Mihirashtra. 
For, he derides in a way the Mihirashtra practice of marry- 
ing one’s own maternal unclcs’s daughter. Tliat this unorthodox 
pracace belonged to Maharashtra is most coriain. Nay, it 
comes from the Chandravansi Yidavr.s thcmscl\cs whose 
descendants the Marathas are. But if liumarila had been a 
Mihirishtra, he would not hate railed a the practice though 
he might have mentioned it. He would no; ha\c xised the word 
5«r(% in the line sr!t?T (p. 129 ditto). 

There is another observation \diich marks h m as a Northern 
Central Indian man. The observation 

Rrtnft diows that he looks upon female dress as consisting ordi- 
narily of the nethci* piece of cloth and of the upper one. Now 
the Deccan or more southern women alwaj's used and now use 
one long piece of cloth only which serves the purposes of both. 

Lastly, he belongs to a state of society wherein Brahmins 
freely and willingly ate flesh. The remark cgRl'nufl'dw 
ft l^r: I !twr ft ^iiwr: || . " Brahmins 

are glad when they get a sacrifi<» where animals are killed, 
while tb't same enra|^ and pains the Buddhists ” shows 

* It is curious to note that the instances of mlechha words in use in 
Sanskrit given by S'abaru, and also by Kumarila ire pika (cuckoo), turn 
(half), iSmarasa (a lotus) and sata (a wooden pot), recegrise nem or 
nim as Persian for half but to what language do the o^her v*rrds belong ? 
And pika and iSmaroia seemod to bo crigioal Sanskrit words ' I ! 
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that Brahmins were then glad to get ojqportnnities of eating 
flesh. The Deccan and Southern Brahmins seem from Buddhist 
times to have disliked animal sacrifices, at least flesh-eating and 
hence the subsequent division of Brahmins into northern and 
southern or rather flesh-eaters and flesh-abstainers. Kumlhla 
seems to have belonged to the former class. 

These are the few straws which we have gathered in the sea of 
disquisition on MlmfinsS topics written by KumSrila in ndiich 
a historian vainly seels for some personal remarks or a remark 
that throws light on the social or political condition of the time. 
•wWe will close with the one political observation which we caxoa 
across. The question is being discussed whether the word 
Rfij& in the ^ti dictum Rijfi KijasQ^ena Yajeta means a Ksha- 
triya king only or any king de facto. Of course, the reply is that 
the provision applies to a Ksbatr.ya king only as K^athyas 
*Uone have a right to rule. KumSrila says that the doubt ^ises 
from the fact that all the four castes are seen ruling in difierent 
kingdoms, ). 

"are seen" is in the present tense and this shows that KumSrila 
lived in times when kingdoms were actually ruled by kings be- 
longing to all castes. Now we can describe such a time. Up to 
the days of the Nandas the old rule obtained viz., that Kshatriyat 
alone ^uld rule. Qiandragupta was the first to break through 
this custom and hence the remark of the FurS^as 

From 300 B.C. op to Harsha and his immediate successo m 
kuigs belonged to diverse castes. We know from Hioen Tsang 
that in his days Hiqsha was a VaiSya king, there were Kshattiya 
kings in Bhinmal, Valabhi, MahSrSshtra and KSncbi ; Brab» 
min kings in Ujjain, Chicblto, and MaheSvaiapuza and a Sfidia 
king in Sind. We iJso.find that from the days of BappS Rfwsl 
and other Rajput new dynasty founders, the old role was 
vivad and Rajputs alone were thoi^t competent to role. . 
the second sub-period of our history we find Rljputs rdoim. 
ruling every where. PsriMps* this Miminsa controversy itsatf 
Isd to the assertion of this rif^t 1 ^ the RSjputs. The 
ia noted by even Arab travellers. It seems, thei^te. dear ttuit. 
Xmnlfeihf must have lived at least before 730 73P< w 

We ^ve alsssidy euppofed. He may have lived hiT an eai^- 
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ptriod whm rrea mlechhas ruled in India. But he doaa not 
mention sudi rulers. Indeed, our point here is that he could 
not have lived later. That he could not have lived before 
Hiouen Tsang we have already shown. 

There is a further interesting remark of KumSiila here in 
whidi he differs from or .explains away the BhSshya and which 
we have not been able to understand, Sibara remarks on this 
point; _ ITS JWIPir 

" The Andhias use the word king even with respect to a Ksha* 
tri3ra who does not rule." Now KumSrila observes here 

" The BhashyakSia speaks of the 
Andhras here as they are the same with Dikshindtyas Now 
this probably means that in Kumirila's time it was the custom 
with the DSkshinfityas t. e., MshSrSshtras to use the word Rija 
with respect to a Kshatriya who is not ruling; and that he thinks 
that § ’.bara has spoken of the Andhras inadvertently wheh ha 
should have spoken of theDSkshinStyas. It is, indeed, difficult to 
know what the practice was in MahdrSshtra and what in Andhra 
in the days of Sahara and those of Kumirila. In the* latter 
country we know that therbv were Yavana kings at this time. 

Such, then, is the little that can be or has been gathered by 
ns from KumSrila's Tantravartika alone. It is possible that an 
industrious perusal of all his works might yield some more in- 
formation. But the patience required is so great that the task 
is almost prohibitive. So far then we have been able to show 
that KumSrila must have worked from about 650 to 700 A.D. 
It is not possible to hold that he mi^t have flourished in the 
second century B.C. for he quotes a verse from KSIidSsa himself 
IRlt ^ 5 «neraRr:WWlwr:--(p. 133)- Even 

if KSlidSsa be held to belong to 57 B.C. , Kumirila can 
not go to the second ce^ry B. C. Kum.Srila belonged to 
dm middle country or Arylvarta. He studied Buddhism 
under Biddhist teachers; He had an acquaintance with aevn> 
lal ndn>Axyan languages, Indian and forogn.* He was a groat 
dialaptician and his greatest achievement was that be conquered 
the Bttd^iists in controversy and established the shaken bdief 
Itt tike revdation of the Vedas. In very old age, he pvsbeUp 
Mmtsd on a pyre as a rdigions meritorious a^ 
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Between KumBrila and Sankara there most be supposed a 
pretty long period, a hundred years at least, to have elapsed. 
The greater renown and the greater success achieved by Sankara 
was due to the fact that he appealed to some of the most pres> 
sing demands of the people. To be in union with the most 
absorbirg sentiment of the time is the usual key to the success 
and highest popularity of new leaders of thought. Sankara 
is often said by his opponents to be a Prachhanna Bauddha ; 

a Buddhist in disguise. This is probably said in reference 
to the MSySvida prcr.ched by him which was somew'hat like 
the Vijnanav3da or Nihilian of the Buddhists. Whatever 
may be said of his philosophical views, in two points, we think, 
S.mkar& responded to the returned Buddistic feelings of the 
people. The MlnSiisS doctrines of KumSrila, no doubt, 
triumphed but tliey could not entirely remove the sentiment of the 
people against animal sacrifices ; nor suppress the tendencies of 
the people towards Sanyasa or renunciation of the world; a 
tendency which had characterised the Indian Aryans from the 
Upranishad times i.e., for at least three thousand years. Kurni* 
rila established the revealed character of the Vedas; but at 
the same time his philosophy was entirely antagonistic to San- 
ySsa and his method of worship was by Agnihotra and animal 
saaifices. To a Karmatha the sacred fire was everything. A 
Sany Ssi was a nuisance, a sight offensive to him. It was, therefore, 
impossible that the popular sentiment should not return again 
in favour of SanySsa. It was impossible that people should 
again generally take to Agnihotra giving up their usu^ Puranic 
deities viz., § va, Vishjiu and Aditya and even Devi and Ganesha. 
The rebound of feeling against animal sacrifice was still greater, 
ay AhimsS was a doctrine which had been preached even by 
Aiyanism or Vedantism before it was taken up by Buddhism 
and Jainism. And especially among tho% people who had 
given up flesh-eating, the doctrines of KumSrila could not have 
been popular. And a jaeacher arose from among such people 
yin., Ae Brahmim of the south who had given up flesh-eating 
fey centuries before, a preacher of remarkable power of contro* 
yinxAnd graceful diction and of great common sense, and politi> 
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caI shrewdness who preached a new doctrine tr.sed on the Vedas 
themselves and the old Vedanta satras and who thus appealed 
to the people strongly because he advocated SanySsa and de> 
precated Agnihotra and animal sacrifices, who further, though 
he did not give it the h'ghest place, sanctioned the worship of 
idols, of § va and Vishnu, Aditya and Devi. This is the way in 
which Sankara may be said to have revived Buddhism except 
its doctrine repugnant to Arp.n feeling viz., denial of the sanc- 
tity of the Vedas and denial of caste distinctions. §..hkara 
may be said to have thus raised the whole super-structure 
of modem Hindustan on the foundations of the Veda laid by 
KumSriLa. This is the reason why a pandit of the south gained 
renown and why he may be called in a sense a Buddhist in 
disguise. 

The date of Sankara and his native place are more certain 
than those of Kumirila. He is generally believed to have be- 
longed to Kerala or Malabar and he was bom in a family of 
Nambudri Brahmins. His birth-place is said to he K§!adi where 
a great temple has recently been rased to his memory. The 
date of his birth is traditionally given as S -.ka 710 or 788 A.D. 
and this is extremely probable as his sphere of activity falls 
about a hundred years after the death of KumSrila. Some 
place both KumSrila and S.nkara in centuries preceding the 
Christian era and even carry them to about the 5th century 
6. C. taking Buddha himself again several r.enturies before his 
accepted date. We think all such theories upset the course of 
Indian history ■ already settled with tolerable certainty, the 
dieet-anchor. being Chaedragupta's date fixed in conformity 
with Greek history at about 313 B. C. We shall, therefore, not 
try to refute such theories at any length and content ourselves 
with making the above observation. 

The details of his life given iii the several digvijayas may be 
taken to be generally historical. Having lost his father in early 
life, he was fondly brought up by his motHer. Owing to his 
phenomenal intelligence, he mastered the Vedas and the Vedic 
literature even in his boyhood. The mother then began as 
usual to form plans of marrying him. But § .hkara being wito- 
out a fathur to check him, had already formed his own plan of 
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leading a life of Sanylsa. Peiliaps. he had alieaiW vivid (|^fan^ 
MS of his mission in life viz., that of establidiing aanylsa against 
the doctrines of the MlmSnsS philosophers. Ifis extraordinary 
jdan of roving about as a SanySsi shattered to pieces the fond 
mother's simple plain ideal of a household life with grand-children 
moving about and she was sorely grieved; but §..hkara eventually 
succeeded in inducing his mother to give him pennission to be 
a SanySsi; and promising to return to his native place when his 
mother would call him, he set out on his first journey in his 
itinerant life. 

In the Vindhya region he found a teacher to his heart’s satis* 
faction and he received regular ordination as a SanySsi from 
Govinda Guru who was himself a disciple of a fsunous teacher 
viz., GaudapSda who has left a commentary on the Ssnkhya 
KSrikS. Having for some years studied under Govinda Gum, 
Sankara went to Benares, the most prominent seat of learning in 
India and the accepted touch-stone of all new doctrines from 
ancient days-even from the days of Buddha. There, in Benares, 
§.;nkara published his new doctrine of Vedanta and convinced 
the Pan^ts of Benares of its truth. He wrote, it it said, his 
commentaries on the PrasthSnatrayl there and this has become 
traditional with later teachers viz., to write commentaries on the 
ten Upanishads, the Bhagvadgitfi and the Vedanta Satras of 
Bfidarfiyam. He also composed several minor works and 
poems. Ihe literary excellence of §ankaia’s writings has been 
recognised by all, even Western scholars and his BhSshya on 
the Vedanta Sdtras stands supreme as a high specimen of both 
literary finish and polemic power. 

Having reduced his doctrines to writing and established the 
truth of his views among the Pandits of Benares, he left Benares 
on an extended tour throughout India. The account of his 
controversies is not all historical, but Ae one he had with 
Maydana Mifira, the renowned teacher of MhnShsS must be taken 
to te a fact. For, the latter was eventually defeated, his bwn 
wife being represented as the umpire between the two ; and as 
the wagef was, he became a SanySsi himself and a disciple of 
&Lakara. He was, as SanySsi, named SureshvarSdiSiya and he 
is mentioned as the first successor of SankarfithSi^ t)n tho 
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gaddi of the math he founded at §pngeri. He, in fact, is the 
St. Peter of India's popes. §ahkaia is said to have visited 
Ujjain which was also then a seat of learning in India and van* 
quished in argument a PSsupatScharya, Ujjain being a famous 
holy place distinguished for worship of MahSkSla. &'.hkara is 
said to have also visited Assam which again is represented as a 
seat of learning. He, of course, visited Kashmir which has all 
along been famous for the learning of its pandits. And he is 
said to have opened the forbidden gate of &e temple of §Srada 
which he alone could do who would defy the whole world of 
Pandits. &.nkara is, of course, represented as having defeated all 
his adversaries. He finally went on a pilgrimage to Badarikfi- 
firama in the Himalayas and established a math there also. 

We have already said that ^.nkara was a man of remarkable 
common sense and great political tact. Moreover, his equable 
temper and love for all without any undue favour, his samatva 
buddhi, in short, properly secured to him the respect of all shades 
of opinion in the country. The title Jagadguru given to him 
was properly bestowed on him and he was rightly looked u;:on as 
a teacher of the whole world so much so that the word S vnka* 
rSchSiya has now become a conunon noun meaning t:op*e 
or head priest of any sect. Thus they speak even of a Jain 
§.nkarirhirya. He saw that for the permanent preaching of 
his doctrine and for its continued hold over the whole country, 
certain premanent institutions were necessary and he founded 
four sees in the four directions in India, sees which still carry 
his apostolic succession down to this day. The chief of them is 
the Sringeti math in the south of India founded in the country 
of his birth. The other three are the sees of Dwarka in the 
west, Pori in the east and Badari KedSra in the north. 

^tnkara, it is said, carriedout 1 m jnomise to revisit bis mother 
whenever die thought it imperatively necessary. When she 
fell ill she cal’ed for him and ^kara came apd was present at 
her death'-bed. Carried by filial love, he desired to pt^orm her 
funeral obsequies himaitM though he as a Sanyasi could not do 
so. His relatives opposed him in his design and would not come 
to assist him in the funeral. Ankara, therefore, had to bum his 
qfotbertl.body in the compound of his own house, a practice 
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which oommenciiig from that time is still observed in KSladi, 
his birth-place in Kerala. It is difficult to imagine that 
§ .hlcara would insist upon doing a thing prohibited by the 
Ssstras or that he who had conquered the whole world and 
himself would be so carried away by filial love as to do a wrong 
act. There must be some other explanation of this practice 
and Ankara must have burnt his deceased mother in his com- 
pound according to an already existing custom. Or the 
whole story may be a myth, the custom having arisen in times 
of Mahomeden religious oppression. 

Ankara again went on his religious tour, being an itinerent 
SanySsi and with a purpose, a mission before him. He moved 
throughout India. As stated above, it is really strange that 
we do not possess any contemporary record referring to Ankara 
or his great work. There is one angle exception, however, whiefi 
we have already noticed in Vol. I. In the native historical 
records of Nepal there is a reference to the visit of Ankara to 
that country. It is stated he came to see whether the rules 
prescribed by a former §:,nkarScbffiya a thousand years before 
regarding the worship of PiAupati, the national deity of Nepal 
were duly observed. It cannot be said that this is a contem- 
porary record, but it is an old one. And it proves that Ankara 
visited Nepal’s god Pa^pati and made certain regulations for 
his worship. It is pertinent to remark here that the worship- 
pers of Paiupati in Nepal are from old times MahIrSshtra 
Brahmins ; others, it is believed, will not do. Nepal Brahmins 
are' fiesh-eaters and perhaps not learned in the. Vedas; while 
Mahirashtra Brahmins are the reverse. Whether this rule was in- 
troduced by Ankara cannot be determined though it is generally 
believed that in the temple of KedSranitha in the Hinoalayas, 
supposed to be built by Ankara, the practice from his days is 
that the worshippers must be Kerala Brahjnins. This preference 
given in two places in the Himalayas to Southern Brahminsunay 
be solely attributed to Ankara, for Brahmins learned in the 
Vedas and proficient in &va worship could have been obtaine4 
in those days without difficulty in the north, thou{^ in 
later centuries under Mahomedan. oppression, most probably 
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northern Brahmins are now mostly devoid of Vedic learning 
almost devoid of the knowledge of even a single Vedic Mantra. 

Sankara, it is said, in one place died at a \ eiy early age, some 
say at the age of 32, while Macdonell in his history of Sanskrit 
literature says “ Sankara was bom in 788 A.D., he became an 
ascetic in 820 and probably lived to an advanced age." Here 820 
is taken as the date of Sankara’s ordination by adding 32 to 788. 
We do not know the authority for this statement as also for 
the last statement that he lived long. He is said to have died 
at £adarikai§rama and it may be that he retired to that holy 
place in the Himalayas at the age of 32 and ever afterwards 
remained absorbed in holy contemplation till his death, whenever 
it may have happened. 

Sankara's reputation as a great metaphysical philosopher 
will always stand high among the philosophers of the world, 
tiis Mayav 3 da or theory of cosmic illusion is, indeed, tlie great* 
est stretch of human imagination to pry into the mystery of the 
world. Whether this theory of illusion has anything to do with 
the political capacities of the people, whether Sankara’s up- 
holding of SanySsa had any evil influence on the tendencies of 
the people and whether finally his sanctioning or at least en- 
couraging the worship of images of Puranic gods, either made 
by hand and established in temple, or nature-made in the form 
of certain small stones exhibiting certain signs such as SdlagrSma 
worshipped in almost every household, led to the fostering of 
superstitions of the people, we shall have to discuss in our next 
volume, though this is, indeed, a subject which is both d^cate 
and subtle and admits the possibility of the most diverse and 
conflicting opinions. 
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DATE OF SANKARA. 

The various dates suggested for Sankara i\ith their authorities 
have been given by Mr. K. K. Lele in a Marathi paper published by him 
in Ach&rya ** of i3lh May 1916. He favours the date we have adopted ; 
vi*., .Saka 710 or 7^8 A.D. which was first urged by Prof. Pathak on 
several authorities. These are i ^ankara-Mandara-Saurabha of Nila- 
kantha, 2. Kudalagi Maiha tradition NidhiiiSgckhavanhyabde vibhave 
Sahkarodayah i. c.. * Sankara was born in Kali year 389/ 3. In the 
Sfingeri Pitha tradition the same date is given in a stotra. 4. This the 
chief Matha founded by Sankara is believed in the Matha to have been 
founded in the Kali year 3909 * Kalyabdc nidhikh&nkagni besha bamvat- 
sare matham Samsth&pya bh&rat1p\tham &c. 5. In the traditional 
stotras of the same Matha Sankara's entering a guha 'cave' in the Hima- 
layas is placed in Kali year 3921. 6, Kudali Matha in Shimoga, Mysore, 
gives the same dates. 

In support of these outside authorities, Prof. Pathak adduces the fol- 
lowing chief arguments from internal evidence. 1. The Chinese traveller 
Itsing states in his travels that the famous grammarian Bhartrihari died 
in 650 A.D. Kum&rila has repeated one statement of Bhartrihari ; hence 
Kum&rila and, therefore, Sankara must have flourished after this date. 
2. Sure^vara a pupil of Sankara in his Vkrtika on the Brihad&ranya has 
repeated a statement of the Buddhist Dharmakirti by name. Now the 
Chinese traveller Fa-hian states that Dharmakirti was his contemporary 
in 695 A.D. Hence Sankara and his pupil Surefivara cannot be 
taken back before 695 A. D. 3. Jain Pandit Akalankadeva dcurished 
in the reign of the Kkshtrakuto Dantidurga S&hasatunga of the 8th 
century A.D. Sankara refutes his opinion in his works, and there- 
fore his date must be later than that of Akalankadeva. 
4. The Kftsik&vriti on the stitras of Pkpini was written in the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. Sankara quotes some of its sentences. All these arguments 
conclusively prove that Ankara cannot go back before 700 A.D. The 
opposite tradition of the K&makoti Matha is not valuable as compared 
with that of Sfingeri. And the manner in which the first tries to reconcile 
itself with the latter by supposing that there were two Sankaras, one before 
tlv) Christian era and the other in the £th century A.D., is, to say 
the least, suspidoua. 
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Mr. C. V. P. Aiyar, Astronomer of Cochin, has shown that the planetary 
positions given by Vidyftranya at the time of Sankara's birth indicate that 
date to be Saka 728 or A.D. 806 which again has been reiterated by S. V. 
Venkateivara in a paper published in R. A. S. 1913 (Jan.) and he further 
shows that the date of Sankara's death must be taken 60 years later than 
the usual one viz.. A. D. 820. Both these views are according 
to our opinion not correct: for. the astronomical data given by Vidy&ranya 
300 years after Sankara cannot be reliabe. Moreover, when Sankara 
was born he was an unknown person and the exact time of his birth can 
not have been marked or remembered. Wc know how, when a man be- 
comes celebrated, a horoscope with uchcha grahas is invented for him. 
The tradition of the Sringeri Matha about its foundation is the most re- 
liable of all. Lastly, that Sankara lived up to the 83th year of his age 
cannot be accepted on the basis of a line in a stotra supposed to ha*’e 
been composed by Sankara himself. It is likely that some one of his 
successors who are all called Sahkaracharyas like Coesar may have com- 
posed it and spoken of hinfself therein as 83 years old. And men of extra- 
ordinary intellect add energy who hnished their brilliant career at 32 
are not historically impossible in this world of ours* 



CHAPTER IV. 


POLITICAL CONDITION. 

We have explained at length in our first Volume Chapter VII 
(pp. 115-127) how the development of political ideas in the east 
and the west have been divergent and how in India the senti- 
ment of nationality never came into existence. The idea that 
tUe state was the people never gained root in this country al- 
though in the beginning the people not only formed the state 
but gave the name to it. The inclusion of a large aboriginal 
population as ^udras in the state having no or very few' political 
rights gradually concentrated political power in a few of the 
leading spirits among the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas and 
finally in the kingly family. And while the king, as a matter 
of fact, jossesses political power because of the consent of the 
people, the latter were gradually forgotten and the king's power 
was supposed to be drawn from the favour of gods extended in 
recomp mse for performance of severe austerities in former lives. 
Under such a view of kingly power the sentiment of nationa- 
lity was naturally absent as also the feeling of patriotism.* The 
sentiment of loyalty generally and steadfast attachment to a 
part?:ular kingly family are alone developed. They are, 01 
cou :se, often cancelled by contrary tendencies born of treason 
and ambition ; and as the people wwe believed to have nothing 
t.> do with the choice of the king, usurpers often succeeded in 
founding new royal families by the help of treacherous officials. 
We must also remember that kingly families tend to deteriorate 
in kingly virtues and become old and rotten like every thing in 
this world and do require to be uprooted now' and then. The 
founding, therefore, of new vigorous kingly famihes is not 
always an evil ; and such we actually find to be the case in India 
about the begiiming of the 9th century A.D. The new Rajput 
families that wm founded about this time were all despotic 
kingly families and did maintain themselves: in power not 
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by the consent of the people but by their own energies and the 
support of the bhaibands as they are called in Rajput history. 
Such a state of political philosophy is, no doubt, favourable to 
the establishment of any ruling dynasties if they are only strong 
and fortunate. And yet the testimony of Arab writers shows 
that the people of India did, in fact, exercise some choice in the 
matter of their giving allegiance to rulers. This indicates that 
the Indian people had yet some life left in them. 

Tlxis evidence is afforded by almost all Arab writers who, per- 
haps, copy statements From one source. Sulaiman, the earliest 
traveller, records " Tlie Indians sometimes go to war for'conqueat 
but the occasions arc rare. I have never seen the people of one 
country submit to the authority of another except in the case of 
that country which comes next to the country of pepper (lAala- 
bar). When a King subdues a nei^bouring state, he places 
over it a man belonging to the family of the fallen prince who 
carries on the government in the ruimc of the conqueror. 
The inhaJntants would not suffer it to he otherwise." (Elliot 
I. p. 7). We have often laid emphasis on the fact that 
in Anden^ or Mediaeval Hindu India mipires never meant 
annexation. The conquered king was allow^ to rule or some 
one belongiiH; to his family as before, subject only to payment 
of some tribute. Thus within the Kanauj empire of the Prati- 
hSras we find from inscriptions that there were many subordi- 
nate kingdoms like the ChSvotakas of Wadhwan or the Ch3luk- 
yas of BhSrapa. And in the same way, under the RSshtra- 
kQtas there were many subordinate kings as even Arab writers 
state. The further clear statement, however, of Sulaiman 
that '* The inhabitants would not suffer it otherwise " shows 
that there was some life, some consciousness of power, yet in 
the people. Strangely enoughi Splaiman mentions an excep- 
tion and that of the state which adjoined the country of pepper. 
This -seems to indicate that the non-Aryan Dsavidian kingdoms 
uduch existed in tlfo south of India were not alive even to this 
modicum of the sentiment of nationality. We are of the 
opinion that this sentiment of nationality is strong in the Aryan 
and next to it in the MSongohan race udiich, indeed, are the two 
advanced races of the world, bat that the Dravidian and the 
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Negro an so undeveloped yet that they an not susceptiUe to 
this sentiment. They do not even now exhibit that strong anti- 
pathy to fonign rule which characterises the white and the yel- 
low peoples of the world. In the rest of India too, which is half 
Aryan and half non-Aryan, nationality is barely existent and 
this is one of the root causes why India has almost permanently 
been enslaved by foreign domination. There was no such force 
alive in India as is described in the short sentence of Sulaiman 
" The inhabitants would not suffer it otherwise, " when the 
Mahomedans under Ghori finally conquered India. 

•There were thus, in India, during the Mediaeval period as be- 
fore, many kingdoms, some of which were large and were, in 
fact, empires having many subordinate kingdoms under them. 
And these were often at war not for conquest but to prevent 
conquest of one by aiwther as we see from the struggle going on 
during this period between the PratihSras of Kanauj and the 
RSshtrakiitas of Malkhed as also between either of these and the 
PSlas of Bengal. These kingdoms were all governed by Rajput 
families, the Kshatiiya Rajputs alone now being considered to 
be entitled to exercise sovereignty by divine law. And the 
people exercised their power by sometimes electing or rather 
accepting kings as founders of new families as BappS RSwal 
was chosen in place of the effete or rather defunct Mori dynasty 
or as GopSla was elected in Bengal. 

The right of descendants alone of such founders to rule was 
recognised by the customs and the sentiment of the peoples 
as in Europe of this or even later period. The hereditary ri^ts 
of the kinf^y families, nay, their even divine right, was acknow- 
ledged in Europe. It is, therefore, no wonder that in India 
such ri^t should have been conceded and religiously respected 
at this period. 

But the people in the west asserted their right to guide and 
control the state affairs through popular assemblies udiile in 
Inda sudi assemUies never came into being. How did then- 
fhe people assert their semi-recognised right of acoq>t 
ing or refusing a king ? This difficult que^n is solved if 
we take into consideration the further statement of Sulaiman. 

” The troops of the kings of India an numm|iif but they dp 
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not notive pay. The king assembles them only in case of a 
idigiooa wax. They then come ont and nuintain themselves 
without receiving anything from the king" (Elliot I. p. 7.). 
This state of things in India was also similar to that in Europe 
at this time. Generally, there were no standing armies paid 
regularly in India as in Europe at this time. Certain classes of 
Kshatriyas and chiefly Bhaibands (kulaputras) and others were 
bound in their enjoyment of land by the obligation of military 
service and they provided the necessary volunteers wher.ever 
required. They were not paid by the state but they maintained 
themselves out of their own income and probably by plunder 
also. Such armies having interest in the land and not paid 
by the state in cash must have had a great powor in tin;es of 
change of dynasties and could withold their allegiance from new 
ihastets if they chose. And hence the statement of Sulaiman 
that the people always insisted on a sdon of the old rdgning 
family being aUowed to rule. 

We must note, however, a few exceptions to the rule that 
there were no standing regularly paid armies in India; and 
these are recorded by Arab writers themselves. The Balhara 
or the king of the RSshtrakoms maintained a standing army 
and it was regularly paid. It is refrediing to note that the 
Marathas of the /9th century could pay their army regularly 
which fact was found impossible by thdr modem representa- 
tives the Marathas of the i8th century. But it seems that 
armies were kept in this way by the PratihSfas of Kanauj also 
and by the PSlas of Bengal. In fact, the example set by Harsha 
was foUowed in this respect by all the Hindu empires. Harsha, 
indeed, acquired and kept under subjection a vast empire by 
means of a wdl equipped regularly paid army and the same 
practice was foUowwl by the successive imperid dynasties of 
Kanauj and also by the RSah|rakfljas and Pilas as they r^ere 
also in a sense Impmal kings having kingdoms subordinate to 
them. In Kanauj it is recorded that four armies were regular 
ly posted east, south, west arid north, and chiefly in the west 
for the onpire was confronted there by the rule of the Arabs in 
liultan and Sind who were ever ready to rush on Hir>d as th^ 
called ii. Thi amy is the south war posted against the Bal* 
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haia war a friend of the Arabs. There was not much work 
for the army in the east and the north though danger was always 
apprehended in these directions also from Bengal and Kashmir 
and it is recorded by the Arabs that these two armies constantly 
moved from place to place. We further glean from Arab wri- 
ters that the army of Kanauj consisted chiefly of cavalry while 
that of the RSshtrakOtas consisted of all the three arms, foot, 
horse and elephant. Bengal was strong in eleidiants which 
abounded in its jungles though the number of elephants has 
been exaggerated to 50,000 by these Arab writers. 

It is natural that inscriptions do not assist us in this matter, 
these being generally recorded to commemorate gifts to Brah- 
mins and temples and we are really indebted to Arab travellers 
for this valuable infoimation. But from the BhSgalpur inscrip- 
tion we come to know that the arii.y in Bengal consisted of 
many foreigners such as Makva, Khasa, Hum, KarnSta and 
LSta (Ind. Ant. XV. p. 305). It must be noted here that a stand- 
ing army consisting 0/ foreigners is always dangerous to the sove- 
reignty of the state. Whenever a people resign to foreigners 
the task of protecting them or even of aggrandizement abroad 
they soon lo% their martial nature and slide downwards on 
the path of enslavement. The kingly family, too, becomes an 
instrument of oppression and plunder in the hands of a foreign 
army. This was experienced even in the modem history of 
the MaratUas at Poona and of the Moguls at Delhi or the Turks 
at Constantinople, as at l^me by Romans in ancient times and 
at Bagdad in the middle ages by the Arabs. It is, therefore, 
pertinent to enquire of what material the standing armies in 
India at this time were composed. The army of the Rishtra- 
kS^s probably consisted of Marathas and that of Kanauj, I^- 
tihSias or Rajputs of Marwar. The army of Bengal appears, 
however, to have conastcd of foreign military castes sudr as 
Khasas etc., as the inscription records and this need not be 
wondered at as the kings were Buddhists and the people also 
generally Buddhists just converted to Hinduism. It seems that 
in Bengal the long prevalence of Buddhism and its still con- 
tinuing influence made the peojfle effete uid unfit Icf militaiy ser- 
vice'. Yet Magadha in ancient Hindu times for nesirly 800 years 
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from Chandragapta 300 B. C. to Budhagupta soo A. D. 
had by ita own annies held almost the whole of India un- 
der subjectior 

The despotic character of the rule in Indian kingdoms had, 
however, one relieving feature viz., that according to the Indian 
political view kings had no power to promulgate new laws. 
The sacred Smfitis contained all the laws that were required for 
human guidance and no human institution had any authority 
to change the laws prescribed by BrahmS in the beginning of 
the world for the guidance of Manu, the first king. However 
absurd the story, the theory was correct that despotic govern- 
ment had no legislative powers. Despotic as the rulers were 
th<^ were bound by the Smpiti-made.law and could not thus 
add to the evils of despotic administration the evils of des])otic 
legislation. The Smriti law may be defective in many respects 
but was practically the law prescribed by good conscience and 
the experience of wise men and hence was always conducive to 
the happiness of society. The expenses of government were 
limited and no state or king ever thought of taxing the subjects 
more than the prescribed |th of land produce and ^*^th of trade 

profits. And when the kings paid their greatest attention to 
the suppression of robbery, the chief duty of the state (as the 
PratihBras did during the period), the Indian states with even 
autocratic kings were well governed and happy. 

The several states of India were often at war with one another 
and did not form a league or confederacy. This was not an evil 
according to our view though it is sometimes thought that India 
fell before the Mahomedans because of the constant wars among 
the kings and because of their nqt forming a confederacy. We 
have already answered Aese arguments in onr first volume and 
will herv add some further observations on the subject. Con- 
stant wars may be an evil, but occasional wars are necessary 
for the progress of humanity. Sudi wars keep up the martial 
qinalities of the people and lead them onward in intellectual 
progress. ' Infoct, Europe progresses by its occasional wa.s and 
so did India in the Mediseval period. And even if the Rash(ra> 

*9 
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kofas took the help of the Arabs in their vnis against the Fcati> 
hiras of Krnauj, this did r.ot interfere with the solidity of the 
latter kingdom or of the whole country. As pointed out in our 
first Volume, Chapter VII. Frcmce under Frr.nc:s I took the help 
of the Mahomodr.n Turks in its wars against their own Christian 
brethren, the Gennacs. But neither the French, nor the Ger- 
mans have fallen before the Turks. Why the states of Europe were 
aUe to stand against the Saracens or the Turks can be exfdained 
only on the ground of the intense feeling of nationality uiiidi 
animates the pooide of these states. In India during the Hedim- 
val period although the different kingdonts fou^t among them- 
selvos, and some sometimes even sought the help of foiwgners 
they were still strong states, for, the sentiment of nationality was 
ahve, to some extent, as noted by the Arab writer Suleiman in 
his pnthy sentence '' the peopde would not suffer it othepfrise.** 

Aeconffng to our view the normal political condition of India 
was and has been that there were different kingdoms in the 
country and tiicir coming und^ one tanpue occasronally as 
under A^ka or Hatsha wasits abnormal condition. Differences 
of languages, of nature, of climate, of traifition and provincial 
capadties must load to the foundation of different kingdoms 
and nations in India. Although India as a whole has naturally 
marked bounda rie s ; while the <fffferait kingdoms in it havd' 
not, stro^ natoral boundaries are not a stM gwifiMi of a state. 
The bmuidarics of Holland and Belgium are ahaost toreads as 
against Germany and France and yet they have maiatdned 
their independence through a thousand yean ag^nst repeated 
attadka by the latter. The boundaries of such Idi^doms in 
India as Sind, Panjab, U. P. with OndOi, and Bengal are not 
very masked or strong and yet these Idngdfems udneh flovhdMd 
in the Medieval period might have remained strong and invnl- 
nerahle :f but they could have produced and d e w dopni the 
sentiment of a strong nationefity. 

The sentiment of nr.t:orxJityis dettdopfrg under ffmaodfica- 
tion 9 f the country nr.dcr British rule which dstijcds ofvar llw 
n^le country and tsacsgresacs provincial bonttfliiw, YJadsr 
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tlM opentloii of this tentiment India as a whole can become one 
state or at least a confederacy of state* like the United States 
of America. There are many fectors whidi make for the whole 
oonntiy being one state. Bat India in the Medieval age re* 
sembled Enrope under the Holy Ronnan Empire in many cssen* 
tial point*. The people of India were one by race like those of 
Europe vis., Aryans with, no doubt, an admixture of Dravidian 
blood. Thou^ there was a diversity of languages as in Enrope 
they professed one faith vis., Hindu'sm with its belief in the 
rev^tion of the Vedas and the vrorship of the Puranic gods 
diiefly &va and Vidim, just as Europe under the Holy Roman 
Ebspire professed the Roman Catholic Imth with the Bible as 
its revelation and the worship of many saints. The different 
kingdoma in India recognized the same laws viz., the Smfiti 
prescribed laws just as Europe was governed by and recognized 
the ssme Roman law. The boundaries of the Afferent states in 
India were again as fragile as the boundaries of European states 
and thrir number was as great as in Europe. And yet as 
Europe under the Holy Roman Enpire could not be conaolir 
dated into one state, India in the zoth century could not, be* 
cause the provincial sentiment of nationality wrs too strong to 
be overcome and the different kingdoms in India did not and 
could not merge into one state. But as we have said, this was 
not an evil cither in India or in Europe, had the provincial senti- 
ment of nationality been developed here as in Europe. Unfor- 
tunately it declined as we shall try to elucidate in our third 
volume and India finally fell before the Af^na and the Turks 
at the end of the twelfth century. Kot that the Indian kingdoms 
did not attempt comUnation against foreign domination and 
foreign faith. Sudi attempt was twice made as Europe attempt- 
ed to combine agsiost the bnslaufht of the Mahomedan Arabs 
and Thrks. The ^fifference bnly is that while Europe has 
snoceSded, India failed ignomiri)ualy. 

Such combination was possible because in this period of 
Medieval history the several kingdoms of India were all ruled 
by Rajput families who, indeed, formed one dan or separate caste 
ss the Arab wiitsics state. From Kabul to Kfimarllpl and from 
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Kashmir to Konkan all kingdoms vrere under Hajputs and these 
in a sense constituted a confederacy of 36 Royal families. This 
number seems to have become traditional long before Chand 
first mentioned it, for as stated before, we find it mentioned in 
the RSjatarangini of Kalham who wrote his work in 1x48 A.D. 
This was also as in Europe where almost all royal families were 
connected with each other by marriage. 



CHAPTER VII. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 

(A) CIV4L. 

In our first volume we have detailed at length the civil and 
militaiy administration of the countries of India in the seventh 
century A.D. and it needs no stretch of the imagination to con- 
ceive that in the ninth and tenth centuries the form of the ad- 
ministration remained practically the same. We get glimpses 
of the system of administration in the inscriptions of the period 
which are usually grants to temples or Brahmin donees by 
kings. And we are assisted in this inquiry, as in the previous 
century by the writings of Hiouen-Tsang, so in these centuries 
by the writings of Arab tnivellers. We propose in this chapter 
to give a short description of the system of civil and military 
administration as disclosed in the writings of the period. 

The whole country was parcelled into several tens of kingdoms 
which were called De^a and which were ruled by despotic kings. 
Some of these kingdoms were empires, so to speak, but 
empires in the old sense, subordinate kingdoms being 
allowed to be ruled independently, rendering nominal allegi- 
ance to the emi?eror. Such empires were the three kingdoms 
of Kanauj in the north, Maharashtra or Malkhed in the 
south and Bengal or Mongliyr in the east. These empires and 
these kingdoms were usually well governed, though ruled des- 
potically. As stated in our first volume, (p. 128) according to 
the Hindu view of a state, the state or the king had no legisla- 
tive power and hence the chief root-cause of mal-admiiiistra- 
tion viz., the promulgation of pernicious arbitrary laws was 
absent. The laws were already there, being divindy ordained 
and the kings had merely to execute them. Those kings who 
set at naught the divine made laws naturally incuxred the Cizr 
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appcobAtion of the people and of the leligioiis heads and hmee 
could not long continue on their thrones. Examples of sudi 
kings are, indeed, not wanting, as for instance, §ahkaravaniun 
of Kashmir : but generally the kings from very religious fear 
observed the Smriti*m?.do laws scrupulously and thus inspite of 
the despotic nature of the rule, kingdoms of India wen 
usually well-governed and happy. 

The kings took | th of the land produce and |^th of the pro- 
fits of trade according to the Smfiti laws from the people ai 
taxes and in return protected them from the evils of foreign in- 
vasion and the oppression of internal marauders. How wd) 
this duty was performed by the PratihSra onperors of Kanxnj 
has already been noticed from the observations.of an Arab tra- 
veller who states that tho country of the Gurjaras was the 
most immune from robberies and dacoities. Other countries, 
too, must have been usually free from these evils. 

For purposes of civil administration, the country was usually 
divided, as in previous centuries, into districts and Tahsils, that 
is, into Bhuktis and Vishayas as appears from the grants of the 
several kingdoms during this period. Thus, for instance, the 
PratihSra empire grant of DighwaDuboli by MahendiapSla dated 
951 V. £. dcscrib<» the village granted as " the villa^ Plniya- 
ka situated in the VIlayika Vishajra or Tahsil falling uiider die 
Srfivasti mandala in the Sravasti ^ukti or district " (I. A. XV. 
p. 113). There is a mention of mandala in this between the 
Bhukti and th^ Vishaya and it means in modem language a 
sub-division. The word mandala was already in use in the 
south concurrent with ^ukti but it appears that it began to be 
usod in the north also about this period. The word Mandala- 
pati still survives as Ma^daloi in Malwa and other parts of the 
country. 

Some variations may be noticed which appear in the grants 
of the different kingdoms . The RSshj^Q^s of UahSrIriitra 
mention often in thmr grants the Virimya only e. g. die Alas ' 
plates of Govinda Il of §aka 692 or 770 A.D. mention only the 
Alaktaka Vishaya without mentioning the Bhukd. The 
*I^Ttiralarsof tho ofBcors, too, and tho dues to be derived from 
dm village are also not detaiM. In the grants lelatiiig to 
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tOteka and Konkan, the a-ord Vidiaya is often substituted by 
the number of villages in it as also the Bhukti or Thus 

in tho record of Dhruva at Narcgal. Barj^vf^i is described as 
Banr.vaai laooo (£.I.VI.p.i6i) ?.nd in the plates of Dp.ntiVannan 
of Gujarat the village granted is described is, sitiu'.tcd in the 42 of 
Lita country ; so in the Nilgund plr.tcs Eclvola is described as 
Belvpia 300 and a small portion of it as Muigurda 12 (E. I. VI 
pp. 287 and 107). These appear to be the special features of 
grants in Kamitaka, Lita, Konkan and countries furhter south 
and these numbers still survive in such names as Sishti (Thana) 
and others. In the RSdhanpur plates of Govinda III (£. I. 
VI. p. 24s) oidy the Bhukti is mentioned (Rasiyina Bhukti). 
This grant relates taa village in Gujarat. So also in tho Paithan 
grant of the early RS^trakSjas of 794 A. D. Pratidith^ 
Bhukti alone is mentioned (£. I. III. p. 108). 

The nature of the administration and the names of the several 
officers appear from many grants in details which are very 
inteiwting. The Kanauj grants are, from the days of Harsha, 
as already noted, terse and concise and address themselves to 
the officers conctmei ( but the BhSgalpur 
grant of NSr&ya^pila exhibiting the usual propensity of the 
Bengalee to verbosity noticed by even BSna ) 

fortunately gives us details which are very useful for the infor* 
mation they convey. The officers who are concerned with the 
giant of a village are enumerated therein as follows: — (the 
officers’ designations are not translated by the writer in I. A 
XV, but we diall try to translate them though with diffidence) 
I RijarftjSnaka (feudatory chiefs) 2 RSjputra (Kshatriya war* 
riors relaM to the kings) 3 RijamStya (ministers of the king) 
4 Mahisandhivigrahika (^e state officer for peace and war «.« 
foreign minister) 5, MahlUcdiapattdika (dtief revenue officer) 
6 Ifahisiman^a (the duef officer over the Saidars) 7 Mahi* 
senidhipati (the Commandcr-in*chief) 8 MahapratihUra (the 
chief usher or Lord Chamberlain) 9 MchfikartSntika (not recog- 
nisable) 10 Hahadaustdhyasadhp.mka (tho chief officer for 
military engines) ii M£hSd{.i.dfxiyi.ba (Ike chief Justice), 
xa Ifahikumlrtoatya (tho chief officer- over kings’ sons).. 
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These are all diief officers of the state. Then come the repre- 
sentatives of the king in districts <viz., 13 RSjasthSniycipanka 
(chief district officer) 14 DaSiparSdluka (magistrate entrusted 
with the punishment of the ten offences), 15 Chauroddharamka 
(the officer entrusted with the pursuit of robbers), 16 DS^ka 
bailor), 17 Da^pSshika (Executor of punishments), 18 
Saulkika (collector of customs), 19 Gaulmika (Heads of Police 
thanas), 20 Kshetrapa (protector of fields or agriculture), 2} 
PrSntapSla (protector of printa t. e., boundaries of the state’), 
32 Kottap31a (custodian of forts), 23 Khandarakshaka (not 
recognisable), 24 and their A}mktaka and Niyuktaka (agents, 
and clerks). Then, follow details of military officers viz. 25 
officers of the forces of elephants, horses, foot-soldiers and boats, 

26 The superintendents of foals (horses), cows, bullocks and sheep. 

27 Dotapreshanika (spies), 28 GamSgamika (not recognisable) 
29 Abhitvaramina (ditto), 30, The chief of the Tahsih 3Z 
The chief of the village and 32 policemen and soldiers (chSti 
bhata) belonging to Lfita, Kamfita Kulika, Hfina, Kha&, MSlava 
and Gauda countries. These details are numerous enou^ and 
yet the verbose writer of the inscription adds " And other 
officers not mentioned.” It is conceivable how all these officers 
are coqNmed with the grant of a village and we may liken the 
list to the list of officers to whom under the British Government 
gazetted orders are addressed,. Thus liie usual condition at- 
tached to'such grants viz., that the village is not to be entered 
by policemen or soldiers requires that the order should be com- 
municated to all military o^ers as well as to the Police and to 
judicial officers also. These details show that the dvil and inilitary 
administration of the countries of India at that time Was well 
advanced and included almost all the departments of a civilised 
government. Though these officers’ names are recited with 
respect to the kingdom of Bengal, such officers must have ek- 
iSt^ in all other states with insignificant variatiuns. We have 
already in our first volume enumerated the officers ekisti&g 
under the Valabhl administration and the details now ' prtsd l ted 
are not very different. 

Though the forms of grants in different kingd<^ arc diflorent 
there is no nason to suppose that the form i^nfotratioh 
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was also different. A few differences may, however, be noticed. 
The RSshtraktIta grants are addressed to all officers ^ncemed 
such as RSshtrapati, Vishayapati, GramakUta, and Ayuktaka 
Niyulctaka officers with Mahattaras. Now RSshtrapati was a 
peculiar officer in the Deccan. We have often said that the word 
Rishtra for a division was peculiar to MahSrSsbtra and each 
division had a chief officer or Rashtrapati (named Subadar in 
Mahomedan times) and Vishayapati was the Tahsil or Taluka 
officer under him (E. I. VI. p. 245) • Mahattara is the 
headman of the village, a word still surviving as MhS,tre in the 
Konkan. The plates of Dantivarman of Gujarat add the word 
VSsSpaka to those already mentioned which has not been trans- 
lated by any one and which it is difficult to understand. The 
Sangli grant of 933 A.D. (I. A. XII) repeats the usual formula 

and 

describes the village as situate in Rampuri 700 as this village 
belongs to KamStaka. So also the KardS grant of 972 
A.D. mentions the same officers pnd describes the village as 
situate in Uppalika 300, Vavvutalla 12 (I. A. XII. p. 263). 

It is interesting to note the different ways in which the vil- 
lagers are described in these grants. The Bengal grants, of course, 
give the most detailed description. The inhabitants are led by 
Bn^ins the Mahattama, Uttama (leading merdiants) and 
come down to Medas and Ch^ud&ias who are probably scaven- 
gers and hangmen (I. A. XVy p. 385)- The Rashtrakiita grants 
mention only Mahattara and others. The word Mahattara 
ha ^ survived in the Konkan but strangely enough not above the 
Ghats in the Deccan. The Milwa grants under the PararnSra 
Vakpati and Bhoja contain the expression 

"The king infoms the inhabitants, Pattaldla 
(Patel). Janapada (Villagers) a^ others.” The word Patta- 
yilfl which occurs here for the first time in Ualwa grants of 
about 1000' A.D. has spread all over. India and is now the desig- 
nation of the headman of a village from the Panjab down to 
MahSrIshtra in the modem form Patel which is plainly derived 
from it. But whence comes Fattakila and what is its meanii^ ? 
li seams to us that it is a contracted form of AkshapataHka 

30 
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which we saw was in use in Harsha’s time (see Vol. I p. 131) 
and Fatalika was changed into Fattakila by transposition of 
letters and this again into Fatel. 

The items of revenue, land tax and other dues, paid by the 
villagers are described in almost the same words as in previous 
centuries, the InSm villages being usually described as granted 

(see Faithan plates of Govinda III dated 794 A.D.). 
The Bhagalpur grant of Bengal describes the gift as * 

s wiztfs wRempi w 

These two descriptions come to nearly the same thing. The 
Udranga was the chief tax on land viz. |th of its produce, and 
Uparikara was a minor tax. Bhoga is often substituted for 
Udranga and Hitanya means probably taxes paid in cash and 
levied on profits ^f trade etc. at i^th. The other epithets 
describe the privities of owners of InSm villages viz., tW the 
village was not to be entered by policemen or soldiers, it had 
the right to try its oHiim cases of ten offences, it had the privilege 
of grazing its cattlei up to its limits, it had a right to its mango 
trees (tini ^ould be read as ^Iir) and MadhQka or Mahua trees 
(which were probably very valuable in Bengal). This means 
that the state forest department could not enter such villages 
by reserving valuable trees or grazing lands. The village was 
granted together with the bw btids also (Tala and Gartidhara) 
which in Bengid would be numerous and valuable and which 
ia ordinary villages would be government property. So also 
mango and Mahua trees when not specially plant^ and owned by 
individuals would belong in ordinary villages in Bengal to the 
state and not the villagers. It must further be mentioned that 
ths state had a rig^t to Vishti or forced labour up to a certain 
limit in every village and each labourer was obliged U, work for 
the state a certain number of da3rs in the year and this rif^t to 
Vishti in InSm villages was transferred by . the state to the 
iBfSmdir by the oj^tression SotpadyamSnavisbtikain almost all 
^rknts. The description in MSlwa grants is aindlar viz. 
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We find KS^tha added here to the Godiara or 
gurcharan of modern days and all trees whether valuable or 
not in the precincts of the village were granted to the Inam- 
dar. All grants are careful to add " with the exception of what 
has already been granted to gods and Brahmins ” an exception 
usually made in modern sanads also. It is lastly difiicult to find 
out what BhutavStepratySdeya meant which is often mentioned 
as granted in these sanads of this period as also of the past. 

The revenue officers in the villages were hereditary but the 
heads of Tahsils and of the Bhuktis or districts (the Mfilwa 
grants under the ParamSras introduce a new name for Bhukti 
viz. Pathaka which is further sub-divided into southern, eastern 
etc.) were certainly appointed by "the king and removable at 
pleasure. We find me ntion of such appointments in the inscrip- 
tions of the period . Thus from the Siyadoni inscription (E. 1 . 1 ) 
we get the information that that province was under MahSrSja 
•Durlabha in 912 A.D. and under MahSxfija Nishkalanka in Qfo 
A.D. Nay, we find from the Gwalior Vallabha SwSmi inscrip- 
tion (ditto p. 157) that a Nagar* Brahmin from Anandapura in 
Gujarat (called Latamandala in this inscription) named Alla 
was appointed keeper of the Gwalior fort by AdivarSha i. e., 
emperor Bhoja of Kanauj in recognition of his merits 

I n® 

His father was also an officer under RSmabhadra, Bhoja's 
father. We find thus that Gujarat and Gwalior were both 
under Kanauj and that an inhabitant of the former could be a 
great officer in the latter. There is a mention in inscriptions of 
officers appointed in Gujarat from Kanauj. Similarly, under the 
Rfishtraktitas there were officers appointed in KamStaka from 
MahSrSshtra as at Belvoli. The district officers were generally 
invested with full powers and were in fact miniature kings in 

* The woni NSgara may be treated here as indicative of caste though 
such sub-caste names had not yet arisen. We ' find, however, the word 
Nagarabhatt-kumfira treated as one name here and not divided into two 
parts N&gara and Bhattaknmira. In the 13th century A.D., the word 
NSgara had become the name of a subet^ as we find the word Nfigm- 
JafttibhA)A in the CUtorgadh inscription 
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their districts. They were invested with the five royal sound- 
ing instruments (Samadhigata<panchamahS&bda) sudi as the 
conch, the drum and so on. They could even make valid reli- 
gious gifts like the Subadars in Mogul and Maratha times. 
These officers though not hereditary often times became so and 
eventually became Samantas or SardSrs. How they were paid 
do<s not appear from the inscriptions. Perhaps the Manu- 
spapiti law of paying them by the assignment of the revenue of 
one whole town or even a Tahsil may have still obtained. That 
they very rich may be conceived as Alla could build a 
temple in the name of his wife at Gwalior and have certain en- 
dowments made to it. Lastly, it seems that while the chief 
officer of the district had great powers, the military was not 
under him but under a separate officer as we find in the Gwalior 
second inscription (E. 1 . 1 , p. 159) the same Alla keeper of the 
fortress mentioned but the name of the military officer is given 
separately. The whole line in this connection is worth quoting 
here from this private inscription; 

TOTf^fRT WTsnWftf ^ 1 “ when the 

emperor was §nbho}adeva and the fortress-keeper appointed 
by him was Alla, the officer of the army being Tattaka and 
the local (municipal) officer being merchant VawiySka. " 

The last statement furnishes us with the information that 
towns were under municipal officers who were local influencial 
men. Probably there were municipal bodies also which controlled 
the affairs of the towns and these were called MahSjans or 
boards of great men of the place and they appointed their head 
such as the above named merchant VawiySka at Gwalior. 
The important markets of the towns were under the control of 
these MahSjans, as inscriptions actually make mention of newmar- 
kata or Hattas (modern Hits) and the formation of new MahSjans. 
Theaa.. town municipalities and these markets often times im- 
posed taxes for religious gifts to temples and inscripti'^ns record- 
ing such voluntary taxation are very numerous in this period. 
The most important of such records is the SiySdoni inscription 
found near Lalitpor in Garalior territory. This inscription 
forms a study by itself (E. 1 . 1 , p. 174). It records various gifts 
i^e in several years, in favour of a ^^i^n temple boUt by a 
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merchant, both by himsdlf and others. The object is to create 
what is. usually called an Akshayanlmika or a perpetual purse 
for the use of the temple. Several vlthikis are dedicated to the 
temple in this way. What vlthikS means is not quite cleat, but 
it seems that it means a seat or a stall in the market which a man 
owns or has purchased and the rent of such stall is assigned to 
the temple. Houses are also assigned but that is not strange. 
But what is strange is that in two places the Kalals or manu- 
facturers of liquor have imposed upon themselves a tax or a 
Tali of ( dramma or rupee on each pot of liquor that may be 
ready and go out of the shop. The words here are 

ftJTfVRl frrsfl . mat an irony on 

the futility of human wishes and arrangements I Here is an 
arrangement made designed to last as long as the sun and 
the moon last, for the payment of ^ dramma on each pot of 
liquor as it goes out for sale from the Kalal’s shop— an arrange- 
ment which perhaps lasted for some years only after it was 
recorded on stone and then fell into disuse, the stone lying 
unknown for centuries till discovered by some curious Euro- 
pean researcher. The temple is no more nor the tax ! What 
is strange, however, to discover is that Kalals (a word which is 
derived from the Sanskrit word KallapSla used here) manufac- 
tured liquor in the tenth century A.D. in India as they did till 
recently and a tax was imposed on the manufacture voluntarily 
for the benefit of a Vishnu temple. A second mention of a simi- 
lar tax has been misinterpreted, we think, into a statement 
that a certain fixed quantity of liquor went into the Vishnu 
temple as tax ; but this seems absurd. Of course, money re- 
alised from tax on sale of liquor was not objectionable then as 
now. Even potters were to pay some tax^. The Pehewa 
inscription again mentions a tax imfiosed by horse-dealers on 
the sale of horses for the benefit of three temples bu<lt in Kanauj 
and a fourth built at Pehewa or Prithfldaka on the river Saras- 
vatl in the Panjab to be divided in certain fixed proportions 
among them. 

The chief need of temples was oil and flowers. When kerosine 
was not known nor electricity either, the importance of the 
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oil-extractor was snpreme. In India in every village and town 
there were Telis or oil-men who were leading permnages in the 
place and they often accepted investments and promised, out of 
the interest, to give every day a certain number of palikSs 
(measures) of oil to temples per ghS^ka or oil press. The 
inscriptions frequently speak of such daily supplies of oil. Be- 
sides the above named Si3^doni inscription, we may refer to the 
Bilhauri Chedi inscription (E.I. i p. 263) in this connection. The 
line herein on the subject cannot be vrell understood ; qvR- 

wifr *ni% f^*i3 ^ ^ The MandapikS mentioned 

here is mentioned in other insci^tions also and means the 
government toll-office of the town. There and on the bazar 
of salt a ShodaSikS tax was imposed as also on each oil press. 
The oilmen paid the tax willingly, of course, but there was 
apparently an organisation which bound the whole community 
of oilmen. In fact, every trade appears to have had its guild 
and no man could offend the guild with impunity. 

The MSIi or floweiman was a^ an important personage in 
villages and towns and gave ^wers daily to the temples. 
The temples were also provided with InSm plots of land as flo- 
wer gardens by pious donors (See Siyadoni and Gwalior 
inscriptions above noted). 

It seems that tiie DharmSdSyas to temples and Brahmins 
were assessed on other portions of the conununity also such as 
tradesmen and merchants and even extended to the most 
important portion viz., the agriculturist. There is no reference 
to this in the inscriptions as yet found but the following fioka 
in the ParSfiara Smpti which appertains to the present Kali 
age mentions it ; 

^ 5 ^ ft W I 

ftunrf ftw 4 b n 

" Having given to the king }th and to temples r/zjtb and to 
Brahmins z/30th, the agriculturist is freed from all sins (of 
agriculture)." The mention of this i/30th part of produce given 
to BrahmSu in this Smfiti is corroborated by what we saw was 
prevalent in Sind. Three parts out of every hundrid were tiieie 
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paid to Brahmins in Dahar's days and the practice was con- 
turned even dniing Mahomedan times by Mahomed Kasim.- No 
corroboration' of this voluntary payment was found until we 
came across the above text in the ParS&ira Smriti and the at- 
tention of the reader is specially drawn to it in this place showing 
that it was a general well-recognised practice in Iivdia. 

The minute and circumspect nature of the revenue adminis- 
tration is evidenced by the Daulatpura grant of Bhoja, Prati- 
hSra emperor of Kanauj (E. I. V.). The grant recites that the 
grand-father of Bhoja, Vatsarlja, had given an AgrahSra (Inim 
to Brahmins) to the grand-father of the donee named 'VSsudeva- 
bhatta who had enjoyment of the same, that i/6th part of it 
was given by Vasudevabhatta by a deed of gift to Bhattavishnu 
and the same was sanctioned by Mah&r&ja Nagabhatta ; and 
that the deed of gift and the letter of sanction by government 
being lost, this new order had been issued after ascertainment of 
the deed and the sanction and also of subsequent enjoyment. 
This recital shows that deeds of gifts were passed among the 
people and that sanctions were obtained from government 
which could be subsequently ascertained from government re- 
cords and finally that documents together with actual enjoy- 
ment as necessaries in every legal transaction were carefully 
looked into. It would thus appear that revenue records were re- 
gularly kept and the ordinary principles of law and revenue 
administration were minutely o^rved in the Imperial govern- 
ment of Kanauj. 

It is interesting to know whether these records were on paper 
or on any other material. As the word patra is usually used in 
connection with documents some paper must probably have 
been used ; but this is not necessary as in the north patra might 
have been an actual leaf viz., of a Bharja tree and in the south 
must have been a palm leaf and sanads were issued first on 
such papers or leaves and copies on copper plates were then 
made for securing permanence. The circumspect nature of 
revenue administration is further apparent from the following 
verse in a SilShfira grant dated Saka 930 (zoo8 A.D.) 

ssrgv I 

mi msoBst ^ II 
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“ A document embodying an order of Government is correct 
if it bears the Government seal, is properly drawn up, is 
followed by possession, bears the proper mark and has 
the signature of tiie king.” The last condition makes it neces- 
sary that such documents should be originally drawn up 
on paper or leaf. We find copper plates in this period (though 
not in the Gupta period) conforming to this rule and 
bearing always the signature of the king who made the grant 
and also his seal affixed on the ring and the village or land 
granted is always put into the possession of the donee oh the 
spot by some royal officer mentioned in tiie grant. What 
chbha or sign means is not, however, clear. 

Land was always' measured as shown in our first volume 
(p. 133) and there was a land measure of government. The 
ancient measure was Nu’artana (bigha being Mahomedan and 
acre English) but sometimes small plots were measured by 
cubits. We have the mention of such measurement in the 
Gwalior second inscription (E. I. I, p. 159) where the 
Imperial cubit (PSrameSvarlya Hasta) is mentioned as 2x7 
long by 187 broad. Two pieces of land are further on 
^mentioned where no measurements are given but where the 
seed required for the fields is mentioned as ii Dronas. This 
way of describing the extent of the field was in vogue in 
some parts of the Konkan dovm to the beginning of the British 
rule. Again fields have names and are always mentioned in 
grants with their boundaries the word for which is Agh 4 ta. Vil- 
lages also are described by their boundaries. We see from the 
Smpitis that the boundaries of villages were always defined and 
fixed and boundary disputes were of special importance. 

. The chief revenue was collected m kind and the grain so col 
lected was stored in every town and city under Government 
control. The pay of dvil servants was in chief part always paid 
in kind and only partially in money. The taxes on trade ^ug^t 
in money but we may ht once see that under such airangements 
mon^ drcqjation in every state must have been very limited. 
&y«n tiadw traniMctions were chiefs carried on by ba^, gndti 
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bong the ordinaiy medium. We have already seen this in 
Kadimir (Vol. I. p. 238) and practically the same was the oondi* 
tion prevalent throughout Indian history even up to British 
times in every part of India. 

Much coin not being needed we may take it that there were 
very few mints in India and coin was struck not very often. 
We do not know any particulars on this subject from inscrip- 
tions of the period but we may mention here such scraps of 
information as can be gathered from them. The Siyadoni in- 
scription (£. I. I) speaks of many coins which are worth noti- 
cing here. The chief coin which it mentions is the dranuua 
evidently a foreign word and two kinds of drammas are men- 
tioned ; the §:imad3divaraha dramma and the VigrahapfLllya 
dramma. Adivaraha is, of course, the great Pratihara emperor 
Bhoja of Kanauj. He must have struck coin which was in use 
in the days of his son and giand-son. It does not appear that 
coin was struck in the time of every king though we have seen 
it was so in Kashmir and for formality a few coins must have 
been struck on the accession of each king in every state, but not 
sufficient for circulation. The Adivaraha dramma appears 
to have been in circulation nearly a hundred years after it was 
struck. It is difficult to determine who Vigrahapaia was whose 
dranuna is constantly mentioned. It seems that foreign 
coin was no-where banned. Coins struck in foreign 
countries whether in India or outside appear to have been cur- 
rent everywhere. The Vigrahapailya dramma was plentiful 
in the neighbourhood of SiySdoni. Even in the times of the 
Peshwas different rupees were in circulation ; while the Marathas 
or the Peshwas had no coin specially their own. 'fhe Chandodi 
and the HaliSikka were, indeed, numerous but there were other 
Sikkas also current at the same time. 

And here we may go into a little digression. The art of coin- 
ing money appears to have been a foreign art in India. It was, 
of course, introduced in very ancient times and probably from 
the Greeks whether of the ^ys of Alexander or before him. 
The ArthaSistra of the time of Chandragupta by Kautilya gives 
special detailed rules about the mint. The old ^nskfit name for 
the duef coin was the Niskha which was neglected in the days 
3 * 
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of the Greek and ^aka dominions and the word and coin dfnlca 
came into use. This word is certainly of foreign origin. Later 
on during the Hindu period we have the word diamma in 
use whi(^ is also foreign. We find in one place the use of the 
word rttpaka in this period 

(Bhav. In. p. 68. V. £. loio). This indicates that Rtipaka 
was 'almost one>fourth of a diamma. The word rupee 
came into general use in Mahomedan times. We may inftt 
that the . art of coining was a foreign importation. It 
is, in &ct, allied to chemistry and Natural Sciences were 
not much studied in India. Moreover, the legend on the coin 
ai^4h? ii^ce of the reigning monarch are difficult to impress 
and the~HaliSikka of the Peshwas contented itself with copying 
Mahomedan legends and the clumsy addition of a distinguishing 
letter betokening the state where the coin was struck. 

The minor coins that are mentioned are the half dramma 
and the Vinriopaka, presumably the aoth part of a dramma 
and the Kaparffika, KSkinI and VarStaka. What relation the 
last three tore to the dramma cannot be found. The present 
airangement by which a rupee is divided into sixteen annas was 
prp.bably not then in existence* and the dranuna appears to 
have been divided into 20 parts, unless we interpret shodafiikS 
above mentioned as i/i6th part or anna. The ViiSvanfa was in 
vogue in Mahomedan times also. Kapardika seems to have been 
the lowest coin. 

(B) MlLlTASY. 

We will now go on to describe the militaiy administration 
of the countries of India during this period. In the first place, 
the forces in each country were gener^y levies snpidied by the 
nolnlity and the gentry. It does not appear that there wike 
standing armies in most countries ; for, tire . Arab writers men- 
tion the Balhara alone a^ entertaining a standing army and udiat 
is more creditable as paying it regularly, an adiievement which 
his latest representatives the Marathas except in Sivaji's times 
could not accomplish. But it seems to us that the two other 

^ Fndwps Shedsilki mentioaed before may be i/iStb of a diamma 
fiketimaMdeni aaaa. 
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MHpins of the period also kept staoding annies vi*., die Fnti> 
hiras of Kananj ^ tite P§1 m of Bengal and these too most 
have ngnlarly paid their forces. 

These forces consisted now of the three aims foot, horse and 
eleidiant. The fourth ann the Ratha or car had fallen into 
PSlas of Bengal, however, from the BhSgalpur 
inscription (I. A. XV p. 305) had a fourth aim, so speak, viz. 
the navy. The country was full of big rivers and distances 
(xinld easily be traversed by boats. Moreover, figh ting on the 
rivers was often necessary as much commerce was carried on by 
water and brigandage on rivers was frequent. 

But each of these three empires was specially strong in one 
arm. The Kanauj forces were toown for their excellent cavalry, 
the Bengal forces for their elephants and the Deccan forces for 
their infantry. It is strange that an Anib writer says that the 
Balhara has to keep much infantry because his capital lies among 
mountains. We think, however, that the RSshtrakStas had 
not only many elephants but had, much and excellent cavalry 
also. In fact, infantry did not then possess that importance 
which it possesses now. And elephants could be had in plenty 
in the jungles of Malabar and Karwar and even of AparSnta or 
the Ihana district. For. the MahibhSrata even, in one place, 
praises an elephant as bom in AparSnta. Bengal, of course, 
had plenty of elephants from the jungles of the Eastern Vin- 
dhyas and of the Mahendra mountains. But it had no horses 
and it is curious to note that the BhSgalpur inscription states 
that the cavalry consisted of horses presented by northern 
kings. Both the Deccan and Marwad produced exceUent horses 
fit for cavalry and the Panjab and A^^nistan also supplied 
horses. Hence could large mvalries be maintained by the 
PratihSias and the RSshtrakfl^s. Yet foreign l\orses wen, no 
doubt, superior in popular estimation as well as in fact and 
there was a very large trade in the import of Persian and 
Arabian horses carried on by Arabs who for this reason 
had always ea^ access to tba courts of tits several Idagdoms 
in India. 
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Where the army ooosisted of local levies there was no danger 
of disloyalty affecting it ; for such forces fight for their own coon* 
try. But standing armies are prone to enlist foreign mercena- 
ries and these often prove most dangerous as has already been 
stated. It seems that the armies of the PratihSra and the 
RSshtrakOta kings consisted mainly of men from their own 
countries. In fact, the Rajputs and the Maritbas have 
always been martial peoples and therefore there was plenty of 
material at home for enlistment in their armies. In Ben^ihe 
case seems to have been different. The detailed Bhagalffor grant 
shows that in the army of Bengal there were soldi^ from foreign 
countries such as Kha&i, M£lava, Hum, Kulika, KamSta 
and Lata besides Gauda itself. There is no mention here of 
Rajputs and Mardthas and these apparently had enough employ- 
ment in their own countries. The other people mentioned here 
seem to be martial people vdio sought employment abroad 
though one is surprised to find the names of Ldta and MSlava 
in the list. For the people of MSlava and Ldta or south 
Gujarat have never been known as martial people. Perhaps 
the inscription writer takes delight in lengthening details and 
mentions names without reference to reality. Or it may be that 
the nature of peoples changes even in historic times. The 
peopk. cf Mdlwa and of sooth Gujarat may have lost their mar- 
tial character for various reasons by Mahomedan times. Nay, 
it is pertinent to point out that even though this inscription 
itself shows that the people of Bengal are generally not martial 
from ancient times, yet recent events show that the Bengalees 
too will one day establish a reputation for valour and will be 
counted as a martial people. 

There were the usual officers in each ann and a commander- 
in-chief. The Bhigalpur grant calls him the great commander- 
in-chief (MahSsendpati) and mentions him separately. He was 
thus the chief military officer over all the arms and in idimediate 
communication with the king, while there were Sendpatis under 
him for each arm. What the Dauhsddhya-eddhanika was it b 
difficult to imagine, but as we have tran^ted the wprd he was 
probably an officer entrusted with the-woik of using cata* 
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polts and otho' military engines used in assaulting unassailable 
places. All the soldiers were paid out of the treasury monthly 
cash wages and from government graneries monthly allotments 
of grain. As to officers they must have also been paid similarly 
. or like the chief dvil officers given assignments of land. This 
is only a surmise as there is no contemporary record to deter* 
mine the nature of payment. 

There were, of course, the necessary complementary depart- 
ments such as transport, commissariat, espionage etc. We 
found an officer mentioned in Kashmir history called MahS- 
sSdhanika (see Vol. I p. 209} though we do not find him men- 
tioned in the BhSgalpur inscription. We have the mention 
therein of an officer entrusted with the breeding of horses and 
cattle and an officer of spies. What is GamSgamika who is 
distinctly connected with the military administration we have 
not been able to discover ; as also AbhipratSpa who is next 
mentioned in ^he BhSgalpur grant. 

The army on the field was almost always led by the reigning 
king in person. In fact, in ancient timf^s that was considered 
the chief duty of a king and the tradition survived down to 
modem times when the Peshwas, almost r.'l of them except 
the last, led armies in person on the battle-field. And the kings 
were usually in the van as they were expected to set an example 
to their soldiers. In modem warfare the value of a commander- 
in-chief has increased a hundred-fold and it is his duty to pro- 
tect himself and to remain in the rear. 

It is difficult to understand the manner of fighting in vogue 
in those days when the gun had no existence. The bowmen 
were the most important and usually began the fighting. The 
king usually rode an elephant and fought with his bow. The 
most terrible fi§^ting was that with the elephant force and the 
inscriptions of the times almost always extol the kings* valour 
in attacking black masses of elephants and breaking open their 
temides with the blows of their swords '* thus spilling on the 
ground pearls stored therein “ a poetic' * fancy '11 The art of fight- 
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ing with elephants had. indeed, developed in India to a remarkable 
extent and the fig^t tested the vabnr aod jAiysical strength oi 
the fighters. The elephant force was, in fact, the artillery of ancient 
times. But we wonder how the elephant arm could not have 
been nullified by the ancient Indians ere this, by the use 
of firework. Of this we shall have tu speak later on in onr 
third volume. 

The death of the king or the commander on the battle*fidd 
almost alwa3rs led to the defeat and the running away of his 
.army. This would perhaps suggest that there was no regular 
military gradation of officers by which command would descend. 
But the true explanation of this strange demeanour of 
Indian armies lies, in our opinion, not in defebt of administration 
but in the total lack of the feeling of self-interest in the 
soldiers in the success of the battle. We have already seen how 
patriotism or even the feeling of nationality had no existence 
in those days. The kingdom was the king's and since the king 
for whom they were fighting was dead, where was the use of 
continuing the struggle? Such thoughts must always have 
damped the ardour of the soldiers of a defeated or dead king and 
hence the peculiar phenomenon in Indian histoiy of armies, often 
strong and unbeaten, not offering tough and dogged resistance 
till the end. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE NINTH AND TENTH CENTURIES. A.D— THE HAPPIEST 
PERIOD IN INDIAN HISTORY. 

In our Marathi edition of this history we have styled it the 
history of the rise, the prosperity axiA the fall of Hindu kingdoms. 
The second sub-period of our history is thus there considered 
the period of the prosperity of Hindu kingdoms. We are cer- 
tairJy of the opinion that during the 9th and the loth centu- 
ries of the Christian Era, India undoubtedly enjoyed greater 
happiness than in any century of her known history whether 
previous or subsequent, of course, omitting out of consideration 
the hoary past. In this chapter we propose to describe the 
various aspects of the country's situation which contributed 
toward this its happiest condition. 

The first and the foremost aspect is that India was during 
these centuries under one religion. The conflict of religions 
and the consequent animosities and estrangements leading some- 
times to the dangerous desire in the followers of one religion to 
overthrow those of another, socially and even politically .was con- 
^Mcmus by its absence. Mahomedanism had taken hold of Sind, 
iw doubt, but in the rest of the country in stem opposition to it 
the people of India had in a way rallied and gathered strength 
in Ifinduism or rather juvinated Aryanism. The deplorable 
condition of later and modern days in which in every town and 
oven village there are Mahomedans and Hindus ready to quarrel 
with one on the slightest rrifgious occasion and even to 

tty at one another's had not come into existence. There 

wrire no nwsqoes in India then raising hig^ than minarets along 
side wath *rTinU" and proclaiming firom high the everlasting 
of the pelvic into wUcb dread destiny has for ever 
tiirown ladhu On the other hand Buddhism had been entirely 
supplanted. Ibe great philosophers. Knmiiila mid Lankan, 
had ostabihhed the Vedk idigioa on a firm tfaong^ new hajia 
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both ritually and spiritually. And the wonder is that no Bnd> 
dhistic temples remained in the land though there were thou* 
sands when Hiuen Tsang visited India, if we except the cave 
temples and the colofsal images of Buddha hewn out of hill ^es. 
How these Buddhistic temples disappeared is a mystery, for 
the Hindus have never been iconoclasts. The Mahomedans in 
the time of Mahmud of Ghazni and later destroyed temples by 
thousands, but they were apparently all Hindu temples. Al- 
though we have no record of the fact, it semns that Buddhist 
temples generally fell into ruins by sheer desertion being mostly 
built of wood. And perhaps stone temples were converted into 
Hindu temples by the substitution of Hindu idols. Jainism was, 
no doubt, yet alive but was confined only to detached places. 
It had not yet succeeded in capturing Gujarat and Southern 
MahSrSshtra nor the Panjab or R&jputana. ‘ Im a g ine, there- 
fore, the whole country following one religion viz., the Hindu 
religion, w«mhipping in temples of §iva and Vish^, Bhaga- 
vatl and Aditya or Gam& without any bias or ill-f eeling ; 
for the philosophy of ^.mkara which was preached in the 
beginning of this sub-period had taken away all animosity 
from the worship of these different deities, if such liad existed at 
any time before. 

And finally we must add that within that Hinduism itself 
the great gulf which now divides Saivism from Vaish^avism and 
Advaita from Dvaita had not yet come into existence. The great 
teacliers of Vaishnavism, KSmSnuja and Madhva, had yet to 
be born and the days when there were to be most pitiable wrang* 
lings between §iva worshippers and VishiTU worshippers, bet- 
ween the preachers of monism and dualism and the most wretch- 
ed bickerings between their followers had yet to come. The 
disunion caused by these differences of wor^p andjdiilosophy is 
not less deep than that caused by the animosities between the 
followers of Hinduism and Mahomedanism. Fortunately both 
these disunions had yet to arise and the one cause of disunion 
which existed in previous times viz., the struggle between 
Hinduism and Buddhism had disappeared. 

Perhaps it may be objected that Hinduism though then the 
s^le religion of the people was imt of sudi a as 
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to ensure complete happiness of the people. Hinduism of those 
days was, indeed,, in many respects defective but what we chiefly 
lay stress on is the fact that there was unity of religious belief in 
.the people, a great factor leading to their happiness. We arc 
not going to enter into the merits of any religion here; for we 
believe that all religions are equally good and perhaps equally bad 
or absurd. It is the differences of religions beliefs causing deep- 
/seated animosities that contribute more to the evil condition 
of a society than the tenets or the philosophy of any particular 
religion. It is for this reason we say that the condition of India 
during these two centuries was unique and as a matter of history 
we draw the curious reader's attention to this unique condition 
of the country during the ninth and the tenth centuries A.D. 

And further, it must be remarked that some of the most ob- 
jectionable features of modem Hinduism had no existence in 
those days. In particular, the evils which spring from the divi- 
sion of Indian society into numerous hard-bound castes did not 
then exist. In the first place there were no sub-castes then as 
now. Brahmins thus all over India were then one caste and the 
thousand and one sub-castes (speaking literally) which to-day 
go to form that caste had no existence. So were the Kshatriyas 
and Vaifyas all over India undivided into sub-castcs. There 
was no interdiction on marriage or food between the Rajputs 
of Northern India and the Maratha Kshatriyas of the south 
as we have alre^y shown. Even the 36 Kulis of Rajputs 
had not yet been enumerated. What a great squrce of strength 
and happiness to the people when there were no Kanojia 
Brahmins to hate the SrimSli Brahmins and both to hate the 
Deccanis or the Karnatics to hate the Deccanis and both to 
hate the Tamils I What a great source of strength and happi- 
ness to the country when the Rajputs did not look down upon 
the Khatiis or the Marathas or both upon the Bengal and 
Madras Kshatriyas 111 

In the second place, there was no enmity or en^ between the 
&ahmin and the Kshatriya or between the K^atriya and the 
VaiSya. For, Aiiubma marriage among those three higher 
castes was still praC^Ed> Thoy' had^-flo doubt, ceased to rake 
fiodra wives as in past centuries. According to our view thb 
3 * 
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was beneficial and not harmful. For. the §fidra represented the 
Dravidian race and the three h4;her castes represented the 
Axyzn race. A mixtore of races is always harmful and the 
ancient Rishis were right in declaiming against Varna-sahkara. 
Bat there was no such harmful racial mixture in the Anuloma 
marriages among the three higher castes which were more 
classes than castes. A Brahmin could marry a Kshatriya wife 
and a VaiSya wife, their progeny being tleatod as Kshatnya and 
Votfya (this was also a good feature as tne assignment of the 
imigeny to intermediate castes in previous centuries naturally 
created jealousies and tended to inorease the number of sab> 
castes). Imagine then the condition of the higher Hindu society 
of that period when in the same family tlicre were Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and VaiSyas. All partook of the same food which 
did not put a ban on flesh (with the exception uf certam kinds 
such as beef wtbch were prohibited to all), drinking out of the 
same pot of water and freely touching each other without any 
idea of polution, learning the same Vedas and performing the 
same Vedic rites ! ! ! The Brahmin could not then have been 
hated inwardly and respected outwardly as he is to-day by 
Kshatriyas and VaiSyas. The Brahmin's untouchable lota 
could not have been an object of inward contempt, his untouch- 
able sacred dhoti, an object of hatred, his learning the 
Vedas to the exclusion of oliiers as at present, a matter for both 
envy and hatred. Thus members of the Aryan society were 
more firmly bound one to another by sentiments of affection and 
unity than it is now. Even to the other half or non-Aryan part 
of the people viz., the §&lras, the three bi|^ castes were bound 
by greater ties of afifoction than at present. Though there was 
no inter-marriage, yet there was no ban still on inter-dining ; 
omitting, of course, out of consideration the great class of out- 
castes or Fanchamas. This statement m4^t perhaps startie 
many a reader, but this is a fact which cannot be gainsaid. 
Although we have no reference to this in the inscriptions (d the 
period, we have the Saaptis themselves to rely upon on this 
subject. The later Smjitis even, not to qmk of the older, dis- 
tinctly allow such inter-dining. Of course, interdii^ was freely 
allowed among the three hi|h^ castes and a J^ndunin conM 
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take food with Kshatriyas and Vaifyas without any fear of 
losing caste ; but he could do so even with certain classes of 
the ^ras as t^e provisions of the Smiitis distinctly declare. 
We have studied the Snrritis with this object carefully and we 
find many things allowed by the Smritis then which in these 
days are prohibited by caste rules and which if practised to-day 
would involve loss of caste. In the Appendix we have culled to- 
gether all such provisions of the different Smritis and tl\e reader 
will be interested therein to finer many things which he could 
not have dreamt of. Here it will suffice to notice the Sm^iti 
provisions which allow interdining with Madras. The Vyasa 
Smriti which seems to be the latest sa)^ that a Brahmin 
taking food with a barber, a {ri(md of the family, a coparcener 
ih cultivation, a servant, a cowherd, even though these be 
l§Qdras, incurs no sin.* Now these ^ras were considered fit 
to be dined with, because uiey were more cleanly and had more 
claims on the friendship of the Brahnuos. Indeed, it may be 
added that the above really reflects the condition of society in 
the second sub-period of our history. For, the Par3§ara Smriti 
which is specially intended for the Kali age declares that it 
is allowable for Bethmins and Kshatriyas to take to cultivation 
and still observe their own Vedic ntual. This shows how the 
present condition of society observable now in Nortlierr 
India has arisen, wherdn among the agriculturists there is a large 
percentage of Brahmins and Kdiatiiyas and in the Deccan 
uffiere Blaritha Kshatriyas have mostly taken to agriculture. 
Now under such condition of society, the Brahmin and Ksha- 
triya agriculturists would be thrown into contact with good 
§Odras who mav be either Ardha-slrls (parceners) or servants and 
these are declared to be fit to be taken food with ; thus binding 
even the Sodras with bonds of sympathy with the Aryans. 
The VaiSyas were already agricultitffots but the agricultural 
Vaityas had, as stated b^re, lost social estimation and had 
begun to be classed with §edras. This was also 'another reason 
why Madras occupying a highfe sta tus were treated as fit for 
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inter-dining. In fact the Atri Smfiti and others allow even 
SrSdha and other rites to be performed by §Qdras and naturally 
on sndi occasions Brahmins were expected to dinf with them. 
The Afti Smriti declares, *' The §Qdra is of two classes, one who 
can perform §iiddha and the other who can not. The first 
class of Sodra vis. §rSddhi is fit to be dined with, though the 
other is not."* Here is a condition of society portrayed en- 
tirely difiering from that of the present day, wherein no Sfidra 
and even no VaiSya and no Kslmtriya is considered fit by the 
Brahmin even to take water from, not to speak of taking food 
with ! ! ! Naturally disunion with consequent hatred and ill 
feeling is more rampant now than it could have been in the 9th 
..nd loth centuries when interdining was freely allowed between 
all these classes. 

How in later centuries interdining ceased, we will discuss in 
the third volume, but here we may remark that the result has 
been curious. Brahmins, instead of gaining anything, have 
rather sunk in position. Brahmins alone are now looked upon 
as fit for supplying water to Kshatriyas and VaiSyas owing to 
their alleged greater purity and altogether the best for cooking. 
Naturally well-to-do Kshatriyas and rich VaiSyas employ 
Brahmins as copks and water bearers and - it is thus the word 
Brahmin means now as stated before a priest, a cook, a water- 
man and a beggar. It is, indeed, a most ludicrous situation and 
sig^t. .a Brahmin cook preparing food for his Vailya master 
and serving him too, yet keeping his higher caste purify 
unsullied by prohibiting any person even his master’s family 
from entering the thowka or tiie sacred rmg round the cooking 
hearth 11 

We now go on to describe the third aspect of society which 
must have contributed to the happy condition of the country 
viz., the absence of begging bands. One of the great 
defects of Buddhism was unquestionably its sanction of beg- 
ging, nay, in fact, its organising beggary. When it allowed 
anybody to bbcome a Bhikshu t. e. a b^gi^ monk and 
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provided sumptuous dwellings for the residence of Bhik- 
shus, the number of Bhikshu beggars naturally increased and 
idleness docked to the Buddhisi monasteries. Tliis even- 
tually proved, no doubt, its own disease and death, much in 
the same way as with the Christian monasteries of the west. 
In Buddhistic times these Bhikshus numbering several hundreds 
in each band would issue from monasteries and beg in towns and 
villages. The people, indeed, gave alms to them willingly but 
beggary and especially organised beggary is a nuisance and 
a cause of demoralisation. The remnant of this Buddhist San- 
ySsa is still to be seen in the Panjab and U.P. where SSdhusroam 
and beg and even e.xact. Moreover, all castes were allowed to 
join the ranks of these shaven-heat'.'d beggars and naturally 
Madras formed the majority ; the few Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
who joined the society did so from ambitious motives such as the 
desire to be the hea,d of a monastery and so on. Wlten Bud- 
dhism was supplanted entirely, these bands of beggars naturally 
disappeared owing to popular contempt. But the evil practice 
was too long in vogue to die finally. It revived again in the 
form of §aiva and Vaishmva ascetics called Gosavis and Bairagis 
who apparently led an unmarried life and lived on begging. 
But for a time begging was banned and SSdhu beggars did not 
exist. It is the privilege of the Brahmin to beg or to accept 
alms, but this is in consideration of his devoting himself to the 
performance of his religious duties. Ignorant Brahmias have no 
right to beg and during this sub-period such Brahmins were not 
allowed to beg. We find it laid down in a St riti that the king 
should punish the village which gives alms to Brahmins who 
are neither learned nor religiously engaged. The reason given 
is that such almsgiving is supporting thieves. Brahmins in 
those days, therefore, were almost compelled to follow primarily 
their own priestly profession and they might follow the profes- 
sion of Kshatriyas viz., that of amrs and lastly the profession of 
Vaityas viz., agriculture. It seems thus very probable that the 
social condition of Mediaeval Hindu India discouraged beggary 
even by Brahmins and necessarily by other castes. 

While this evil arising fpm Buddhism was absent, the two 
great good resolts sriiidi Buddhism had achieved remaiced 
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in their full force and added to the hapjMness of the peojde. In 
the first place, Buddhi^ laid the ' strongest empha^ on a 
moral life (so also did Jainism) and used the doctrine of metem* 
psychosis with the alUed doctrine of Kanna for this purpose. 
No doubt, tiiese two doctrines were taken from the ancient 
Aryan religion ; but there can be no question that Buddhism 
succeeded in makhig them strongly imi»essed on the minds of 
the mass of the people and made them morally strong as de- 
scribed in the chapter on Religious condition. The high truth- 
fulness and honesty of the people of India have, as noted already, 
.struck foreigners who visited India during these two centuries 
and even later . It requires no detailed argument to show that 
a high moral tone prevailing among the people is a great factor 
in contributing to the happy condition of the sodety. In the 
second place. Buddhism had expelled animal sacrifice from the 
land finally. As already stated, respect for the Vedas had been 
re-established by the MimSnsS philosophy ; but animal sacrifices 
were not revived. One can imagine how this factor also con- 
tributed to the happiness of the people. Ordinary Agni- 
hotra is not a matter involving mueV trouble. But animal 
sacrifices which usually are of a higher order require a deal of 
expenditure of physical and pecuniary energy, as we actrially 
know from present day experiences of such sacrifices which, 
though very rarely indeed, are still sometimes perform^. Such 
energy was naturally applied to other purposes and generally 
useful purposes. Moreover, the highest animal sacrifices could 
be performed by kings and rich merchants or grandees only 
and these spent lakh of rupees on those useless ceremonies. 
Lastly the ASvamedha and the Rajsitya performed by kings 
of kings only always led to devastating wars and their stoppage 
was, indeed, a blessing and a source of happiness to the people. 

Having heretofore explained how the religious condition of 
the country during the qth and loth centuries contribu-ted 
to the happiness of the people, the absence of all rdigions 
feuds, there being only one rdigion in the oonntiy, by the ab- 
sence of caste jealousies, caste being still loose and interdining 
being still allowed between all the castes, by the absence of 
b^ggaiy,. of morsl depravity and of aniaial* s ari^fl ^, we will 
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turn next to the economical condition of the country. This 
could not but have been most prosperous, because there was no 
foreign domination in the country either external or internal. 
We wUl take it as an established &ct of history that where there 
is foreign domination especially qf an external alien race, there isa- 
constant drain out of the country in the form of tribute and the 
emoluments of higher officials civil and military and the exploi- 
tation of the country by foreign traders and capitalists. Every 
thing that is best, nay, even good, goes out of the country and 
benefits the dominant foreigner. Even intcrnql foreign domina- 
tion leads to similar though less spoliation Mhuryas ruling 
south from the north or Andhrabhrityas ruling north from south 
were an evil. The political condition of the country in the ninth 
and tenth centuries was ideally good. There, was no foreign 
domination (exc^t in Sind) mther external or internal. The 
three great empires of Kanauj, Malkhed and Monghyr were ruled 
by entirely local ruling dynasties. There was no domination 
of either the Maratha over the Bengali or of the Bengali over 
the Assamese. The Kanauj rule in Kathiawar and north Gujarat 
might have partaken of the evils of foreign domination and it 
actually led to the establishment of the local Giavda kingdom 
in Gujarat. But elsewhere the Kannj empire must not have 
been fcU as foreign. Similarly, the RSstrako^ properly nilcd 
in the Deccan and S. M. country. They were over-lords, no 
doubt, of kingdoms further south; but as often stated before such 
over-lordship was never felt where local kings were allowed to rule 
almost independently in their own lands. In fact, an Arab 
traveller has in effect recorded that in India people were ruled 
every where by their Cwn kings. Under such a political condi- 
tion there could not have been the economic drain so wdl de- 
scribed by Dadabhai Nowioji and the condition of the country 
economicidly must have been every where prosperous. We get 
glimpses of this in the writings of Arab travellers though few and 
far between. One writer, for instance, has stated (as men- 
tioned alr^y) that the country from KambSyi to Saimur was 
thickly populated and cultivated. 

The system of administration has a great influence on 
the happinem of the people and on tiiis score too we hold that 
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there was very little to be desired. When revenue was paid in 
kind and at the rate of 6 the cultivator was saved almost 
all bother. The revenue automatically adjusted itself to the 
actual produce. When there was no produce owing to famine 
there was no revenue to be paid. Cash payment is convenient 
to the government ; while pajment in kind was convenient to 
the cultivators. Secondly, as already explained there were very 
few or no other taxes, the expenses of government being limited 
and Abkari and forest were practically unlmown. There was 
vishti or forced labour, no doubt, but it fell very lightly especially 
on the cultivators. And lastly, internal foes viz., banditti and 
robbers were most rigorously dealt with and suppressed. As 
noted by an Arab traveller, the kingdom of Kanauj was parti- 
cularly free from robbers and we think the other empires of 
the south and the east were also equally rigorous in the suppres- 
sion of robbery and brigandage. 

The sufferings which are inflicted by invasions of foreign foes 
on a nation are almost always the bitterest that it can undergo. 
Fortunately, destiny had so arranged events that India was 
absolutely free from foreign invasions during the centuries we 
are dealing with. The Arabs had been checked and they them- 
selves had deteriorated. The Turks had yet to arise or rather to 
leave their Central Asian steppes top verrun and devastate the rest 
of Asia. The people of India had constantty suffered from such 
foreign inroads in her history. The Greeks, the Sakas, the 
KushSns, the Mundas, the Tibetans, the HQros, the Arabs, had 
over-run India before. The Turks, the Moguls, the Persians 
and the Afghans had yet to come. This intervening period of the 
ninth and the tenth centuries was a breathing period and thus 
peculiarly happy. It may be objected that there was constant 
waging of war between the Juzr and the BalhSra, between the 
Deccani and the Bengali. These wars w^ not with foreigners, 
but between native kingdoms and were consequently not waged 
with that ferocity with which the foreigners fought wdth the 
Indians. There were ^ many considerations which impelled 
civilized and humane treatment and as we actually sec, the 
kingdoms were never sought to be subverted. Bv^ if Kanauj 
was'^sometimes seized by Rattas or Malkhed by Paimaras, the 
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seizure was only temporary, the kings were always restored and 
the kingdoms always remained intact. In fact, such wars might 
be compared with wars which were waged in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and later between England, France, Germany and Spain. 
They were wars waged between peoples of the same race, the 
same religion, and the same civilization and were never carried 
on with racial animosity or motives of seizure of territory. No 
doubt, the rules of warfare which were in vogue in India in the 
days of the Mahabharata or even down to the coming of the 
Greeks were not now observed ; when cultivators securely sowed 
or reaped while hostile armies passed. And the Indians had leaml 
the method of dcvastatiitg an enemy’s country in order to weaken 
him ; for we find from an inscription that the KS.stok(tte 
Govinda when he took Kanauj devastated it and made it not only 
in name but in reality Ku^sthall or ground oveigrown with Ku& 
grass. The eadl, however, was always restricted in time and not 
as extensively spread as in Mahomedan wars and >rc may take 
it that the wars between the several Hindu kingdoms did not much 
interfere with the general prosperity or happiness of the people- 

On the oonttary. in our view these wars contributed in their 
own way to increase the happiness of the people. Wars are a 
necessary evil and distinctly work towards the good of humanity, 
when not waged with ferocity, by keeping up the martial spirit 
of the people, by fostering martial virtues such as courage, 
valour and patriotism and by increasing the stock of human 
knowledge by means of inventions. They prevent the people from 
becoming effete and effeminate ; and they aid the progress of 
humanity on its onward march in civilization. Wc have already. 
stated that India need not and could not fee one state ; its 
division in consequence of physical peculiarities and the 
different development of the people in language and in custonft 
into four or five large states wae natural. Tlius the ninth and 
S3 
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tfsnth centuries in many ways fonned the happiest period for the 
people of India. How in the next centu^ it fell a prey to the 
sword of. Mahmud of Ghazni and how its strength was found 
unequal to cope with the evil of foreign invasion we ihall have 
to elucidate in our next volume. 


[tbs end.] 
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1 .— THE SOLAR AND LUNAR KSHATRIYA RACES OF INDIA 
IN THE VEDAS. 

[We have said at p. is Chap. 3 Book III that the idea of the Solar and 
Lunar races of Kshatiiyas goes so far back as the Vedas themselves. It 
would not be out of place, therefore, to show in this appendix how the 
idea of the Solar and Lunar races can clearly be traced back to the Vedas 
and we make no apology for giving here in extenso a paper read by us 
on this subject before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in 1914 and published in its journal for that year. Indeed this subject 
is intimately connected with the question of the claim of the Rajputs to 
be treated as the descendants of Vedic Aryans and it would be interesting 
to the reader to know that the theory of Solar and Lunar descent of 
Kshatriyas is as old as the Vedas and that the genealogies of the two 
races given in the Purtpas are not imaginary but have a historical back- 
ground of unquestioned authenticity behind them. With these intro- 
ductory lemarks we' give the aforesaid paper below without any change.] 


It would be proper to state at the outset that I was led to study 
this subject in my own way on reading Mr. Pargiter's most 
valuable paper on the Earliest Traditional History of India pub- 
lished in this year’s April number of the Journal of the R. A. S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. Paigitcr has devoted himself 
so zealously to the otherwise uninteresting study of the PurSnas 
that he has been able, to extract from them interesting infoima- 
tioii regarding the ancient history of India. His contention 
that the Piiriinc genealogies can afford material for constructing 
that history nobody can now deny and he has shown how 
that material can be so utilised. A few bl his conclusions, 
however, will not be acceptable to many, especially his idea that 
the Solar dynasty of Indian Kshatriyas was Dravidian or that 
the Lunar Kshatriyas had their original kingdom at Allahaba>' 
or Prayflga. Indeed, aconditig to my view, Mr, Pargiter ha^. 
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attached too much weight to the PurSms and has consequently 
arrived at conclusions which will not be readily acceptable to 
all. I set myself to study the materials, therefore, in my own 
way. Having already studied the MahibhSrata and the 
Ram53^m I was able to do so very easily. I looked into the 
principal Puranas and co-ordinated the facts according to my 
own light. But I more particularly looked into the Vedic Lite- 
rature for the study of which Macdonell’s Vedic Index proved 
to be a most invaluable book. In fact, the historical material 
from the Vedas is already collected there and you have only to 
study it carefully. On this material I have come to certain con- 
clusions of my own which I take the liberty of placing before this 
learned Society with the hope that they will found interest- 
ing and will be carefully considered. 

In two important matters my way of looking at diings differs 
from that of Mr. Pargiter and it is necessary to describe this 
difference of standpoint in detail. In the first place, I make no 
difference between Brahmin tradition and Kshatriya tradition 
as Mr. Pargiter does. In fact, it is because Mr. Pargiter looks 
upon the PurSnas as Kshatriya tradition and consequently as 
more reliable that he attaches so much more value to the Purfims 
than they deserve. Brahmin tradition is usually looked at 
askance by European scholars who have an inexplicable bias 
against the writings of the Brahmins. But I do not take my 
stand upon this aspect of the matter. What I urge here is that 
no difference need be made between Brahmin tradition and 
Kshatriya tradition in this study. The Brahmins and the 
Kdiatriyas were, in ancient times, except on very rare occasions, 
friends and even accomplices of one another. They came from 
the same race and even fomily as appears clear'from the 
genealogies themselves. They stood to eadx other iu the same 
relatioh as the Teutonic nohlemen in the middle ages, the eldeg 
of whom became the prince and the younger the prelate. They 
were equally interested in exasperating the' glories of one another 
and were thus not antagonistic. The Kshatriyas extoU'ed the 
holiness of the Brahmins and the Brahmins extolled the prowess 
and libendity of the Kshatriyas. In short, there is very little 
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discrimination to be made in the reliability of Brahmin or Kshatri* 
ya traditions. And I would urge that both of them should be 
viewed with the same searching scrutiny, neither more qor less 
than any other human traditions. The Brahmins or the K^a* 
triyas were certainly not more culpable in exaggerating matters 
than other peoples of the ancient world. Nay, if anything, I 
would accord Brahmin tradition greater weight than any other 
tradition. It is a phenomenon nowhere to be met with in the 
world that the Brahmins have preserved to this date what their 
ancient ^his composed in the shape of hymn or dissertation 
thousands of years ago, without the addition or alteration of a 
single word. The Vedic literature knows no different readings 
and no different recensions. It has come down to us without 
any tampering and hence whatever exaggeration or untruth 
may have been used in the original composition, we feel sure 
that no subsequent colouring or emendation or omission has 
taken place in the course of thousands of years (5,000 at least 
according to my view). The world must, therefore, be thankful 
to the Brahmins for preserving almost hermetically sealed what 
the Indo-Aryan Rishis said or thought. This difficult task they 
have accomplished by making it the chief duty of their caste. 
They have, by several rules, ensured the maintenance of those 
who make the reciting of. the Vedas their sole occupation in life 
and thus secured the preservation untampered of the Vedic 
literature. It must be noted here that a similar provision was 
also made for preserving Kshatriya tradition. In my view if 
the Vedas recorded Brahmin tradition, the Itihisa-PurSia re- 
corded Kshatriya tradition. Itih$sa was the account of parti- 
cular kings or events and Puram was genealogies. Genealo- 
gies were preserved in India as scrupulously as they were in Egypt, 
Chaldsea, or Palestine. Their reaction was made the caste- 
duty of the SQtas, or sons bom of Brahmin women by Ksha- 
triya fathers. Itihisa-Purlna was a branch of study even for 
Brahmins themselves. Mr. Pargiter seems to be incorrect when 
he says in a foot-note that the Brahmins did not care to leam 
Kriiatriya tradition* In the ChhSndogya Upenishad we have 
the MS^k-SanatkumSra dialogue vriterein SanrtkumSra asks 
NCrada' "What have you studied?” "I have studied the 
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Rigvcda" answered Nirad the Yajurvcda, the SSmaveda, the 
Atharva, the Itihisa-Puram, grammar, arithmetic, astronomy^ 
the science of war *' and so on. This dearly shows that even 
Brahmins studicdltihasa-PurSm. But it was the special duty of 
Sfitas and the reputed redters of the PurSnas, viz., Lomahardiana 
and his son were Sfltas. Even now modem Kshatriya genea* 
logics are preserved by BhStas who enjoy equal respect with 
Brahmins in all Raj put States. The natural desire for preserving 
gene Jogies is so great in the Hindu community of the north 
^t even Chamars have their Bhitas who preserve their genea- 
logies and redte them at the time of marriage festivals. In 
short, the Indo-Aryans had made sufficient provision in their 
caste-system for the preservation of Kdiatriya tradition; a 
provision which still subsists. My idea is that this system fdl 
into aberrance for some centuries during the rise and progress of 
Buddhism when the caste-system was convulsed or when Non- 
Kshatriya kings during Buddhut or Greek or &ika times had 
no interest in preserving Kshatriya genealogies. During sever- 
al centuries, therefore, say from about 300 B. C. to 300 A. D. 
these genealogies became neglected and mutilated and when the 
Brahmins again asserted themselves under the Guptas and re- 
constructed the PurSms, the materials before them were ueagre 
and incoherent. Hence while the Brahmins have preserved their 
Vedic traditions intact, the Kshatriya traditions presented in 
the PoiA^ are incomplete, conflicting and generally untrust- 
worthy. 

This brings me to the second point of difference in miy stand- 
point of view. I look upon the PurS^ as the last in the list of 
our authorities in this study. The information they give is, no 
doubt, very valuable ; bat that information is garbled, is uncon- 
nected and incomplete, and is distorted so as to sui^ new ideas. 
Hence it must be admitted very cautiously. In fact, I may 
arrange the authorities in this study in the following order, an 
order which is at once their proper order in point of {ofority of 
as well as priority of value. For, it Will be easily conceded 
that udiatever is more ancient is also more idliatli(l^; To qpmk 
in Indian form should be the mle. ' the anilldti- 
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ties for the constractioB of ancient or pre>Buddhistic history 
niay, therefore, be arranged as follows : — 

(i) The ^igoeda.— It is almost contemporaneous evidenoe and 
as preserved untampered with, is very valuable and naturally 
stands first in this list. 

(а) Yajurveia and Sinumeda . — These are somewhat later in 
date. I do not bring in the Atharvaveda whose date is so very 
uncertain. 

(3) Brdhmaifas . — As coming next after the Mantras, their 
evidence is of great value. They are the utterances of those 
who have some remembrance of the Vedic times and can speak 
with authority about them better than any later books. 

(4) The Ved&hgas . — By their time the Vedic traditions had 
become hoary and a matter of speculation as with us. For 
their own times, they arc valuable. They are also valuable as 
coming in date after the BrShmams. Vcdahgas include YSska, 
Pi^i, Lagadha and the Kalpa or ^nta Sotras. 

(5) The later Sotras, viz., Gnh3ra and Dharma. 

(б) Megasthenes, Arrian and other Greek writers about the 
time of Alexander or Seleucus come in here in point of time. 
The information which they have recorded from personal ob- 
servation and hearsay is very valuaUe and must be ooHirdinated. 

(7) The Mahibhiraia.—Tke date of the last or present edition 
of l^e MahiUiirata according to my view is about 250-200 B.C. 
and hence its evidence is of less value than that of the Greek 
writers. 

(8) The Bmoa«iAa.-~Ditto. 

(9) The RMiHiyaifa of Fiifwtib'.— The date of the present form 
of the poem is about 100 B.C. 

(xo) Tik. PmSfa$.-^Xhm dates range frum 300 to 900 A.C. 
and tiiey naturally come last in the list of ou r authorities. 

This is tho order of our authorities and ^ must try to cmn* 
bine all the historical information they afford. Where stcte- 
■enm aie. ooidictii^;, greater weight must be attached to the 
Mm of the statemoats. That is the only way in which the 
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vagaries of the PorSi^ can be checked and one is thus abne 
able to find some rule for rejecting, as often we dull have to do, 
the exaggerated, mutilated or emended accounts of the Purims. 

But this does not exhaust the list of our authorities. There 
are two important new sciences the conclusions of which must be 
respected and co-ordinated in this study. They are ethnology 
and philoldgy. The inferences derived from considerations of 
features and of language with regard to the history of races are 
very valuable and in recent times these sciences have much 
advanced. They have been applied to the peojde of this country 
by noted scientists of the west and I think the oondosions which 
they have arrived at are of great value to os in the inquiry into 
the racuLl problems of India. Th^ are, tiieiefoie, fit to be in- 
cluded in the list of our authorities and the value to be attached 
to their conclusions transcends the value of all other evidence. 

I must lastly notice another piece of evidence whuh will be 
found to be of great value to us in this inquiry by way of analogy 
if not directly. 1 think the ancient history of India resembles, 
to a very large extent, the modem history of the discovery and 
colonization of America. India was a vast unknown continent 
covered with forests and inhabited by people very much inferior 
in civilization, when the Indo-Aryans first discovered the land. 
The migratian oi Aryans from some unknown country in the 
north to several countries is spoken of in the Vendidad, I thiuk, 
and it is stated tbeiein that the Aryans came to Sapta-Sindhu 
•■but Aingra Mdnyu visited that land with serpents and beat. 

In this we have sure evidence that one tnandi of the Aryans 
came to India and settled there. Their history must naturally 
very greatly resemble toe history of toe colonization of America 
with its oft-recurring struggles with toe native races but some- 
times with the co-operation and willing consent of toe milder 
peoples thereof; and with its internecine strife between the 
difierent settlers themselves. The histoiy of America during 
toe*Srst stages, therefore, in my view, has much importance by 
aSray of analogy and we may often eonsult it in dor iaqairy with 
advant^. 
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Having so far stated the materials on which I base my con- 
clusions and the respective value to be attached to them I pro- 
ceed to sketdi some important points in the history of the Solar 
and Lunar races of Kshatriyas of India in the following pages. 

The first fact of importance which we have to mtice is that 
there were two invasions of India by the Ar3rans. To put it in 
a different way two hordes of Aryans came into India, of course, 
from the north-west, by different routes and at different times. 
This fact is disclosed both by ethnology and philology and is 
supported by tradition. It was perhaps Dr. Hoemle first to 
point this out and Dr. Grierson has accepted the theory from a 
consideration of the modern Sanskrit-bom vernaculars of India 
(see Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. I, page 358). The following extract 
from the last Census Report of India is relevant in this connection. 

" These languages, kccording to Dr. Hoernle, were brouj^t to 
India by two successive hordes of invaders. After the first 
horde had settled in the plains of northern India, a fresh horde 
came in and penetrated the original mass like a wedge, blotting 
out the language in the centre and extending from Ambala in 
the north to beyond Jubbulpore in the south and from Kathiawar 
in the south-west to Nepal in the north-east. Western Hindi 
is the modem representative of the languages of these peoples 
of the second invasion ; while that of the earlier invaders covers 
Rajastani, Punjabi, western and eastern Pahadi and eastern 
Hindi" (page 325). 

This conclusion suggested by a comparison of the several 
Samkrit-bom vernaculars of northern India is very strongly 
corroborated by the conclusions arrived at from ethnological 
considerations. Sir Henry Risley took ethnological measure- 
ments at the' time of the Census of 1901 and found that the 
people of the Punjab and Rajastan were undoubted Aryans 
with long heads and prominent noses. In the United Provinces 
he found medium heads and tolerably prominent noses and he 
looked upon their peojde as a mixture of Aryans and Dravidians. 
Now the Aryans who mixed with the Dravidians ojE the United 
34 
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Provinces most have been Aiyans of a different type. 
Th^ must have been broad-headed Aryans so that their mixture 
with the long-headed Dravidians has resulted in the medium 
heads of the present population of the United Provinces speak- 
ing generally. We thus find from ethnological considerations 
also that there were two hordes of Aryans who came into India, 
the first long-headed and the second broad-headed. The first 
occupied the Punjab and Rajastan and extended as far. east 
as Mithila and the second came in subsequently like a wedge and 
mixed with the native Dravidians of the United Provinces now 
form the chief population of this vast tract. Now this conclusion 
deduced Rom both philology and ethnology is supposed by tra- 
dition. These two Aryan hordes in my view were the two races 
udiidi are known as the Solar and Lunar races of Kshatiiyas 
Rom MahibhSrata onwards. We have a distinct reference to 
them in the Mahfibharata in a speech of ^rik^shm. This is 
what he says to Yudhishthira in the SabhSprjva when the latter 
proposes the performance of RSjasQya sacrifice. “ Of the two 
races of Kshatiiyas bom from the sun and the moon there are 
at present in India loi families and of these families the Bhojas 
of tte Lunar race are the most numerous and occupy the middle 
land.” This shows that the Kshatiiya families of India in Epic 
times ranged themselves under two chief races, the Solar and 
the Lunar, and that the Lunar race, occupying the middle 
land, had at that time thrown the Solar race into shade. Thus 
we are fortified in believing tliat tlic first race of Aryan invaders 
was what was subsequently called the Solar race, tliat it occu- 
pied the Punjab and extended onwards along the foot of the 
Himalayas as far east as Mithila and that the second race of 
Kshatiiyas which came into India subsequently and which was 
later on called the Lunar race came thidttgh Kashmir and like 
a wedge shoved itself through the territory of the Sarasvati or 
Ambala downwards as far south as Kathiawar and Jubbulpore or 
even furtiier south, covering many l^oja kingdoms especially 
the &mrasftni, Chedi, Mi^iadha and 'l^darMia kingdoms and 
YSdava kingdom of Dwarka. We shall try to see how far 
tfiis conclusion finds support in the Rigveda about the time, of 
wbidk, of course, these invasions must have taken f^ce. 
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The diief people of whom the fhgveda frequently speaks are. 
as is perhaps well-known, the Bharatas.' Now it is a miscon* 
ceptfon of many scholam, native as well as European, that these 
Bharatas were Uie descendants of Bharata, the son of Dushyanta, 
who is a well-known king of the Lunar race. According to my 
theory, the Lunar race which came later and mixed with the abori- 
ginal population of the United Provinces forms the people who 
at present speak Western Hindi. The difficulty thus presented to 
me was, however, solved accidentally in my study and in a proper 
maimer. I found that this Bharata was an entirely different king 
froqi the Daushyanti Bharata of later days. I accidentally came 
across the following iSlokas in the BhSgavata and was struck 
to see that the idea commonly entertained on the subject was 
erroneous. BhSgavata, nth Skandha, Chapter 2, says : — 

fipwat JTR gat *f: I 

ger: lUK 

g?RRr 11 u II 

^ I troit JfHPPrwrr; I 

II 11 

Transl. ** Friyavrata was a son of the first Manu called SvSyam- 
Umva. His son was Agnidhra and his son was NSbhi and his 
son was Ri^bha who is believed to have been bom of tiie 
essence of VSsudeva. He had a hundred sons all well-versed 
in the Vedas, lire eldest of them was Bharata after whom 
this land is called BhSratavaisha.” In Skandha 5, chapter 7, 
the same thing has alr^dy been stated ; SUHERf 

This dearly shows that India 
is called from Bharata who was a great-grandson of the 

first Manu. This tradition recorded in the 'Bhagavata is also 
found in the Viyu PurS^ where the line of SviyamUiuva 
Matm is described in detail. Friyavrata divided the world .>f 
seven Dvlpas among his seven sons. Agnidhra, got jambu- 
dvlpa and divided it among his sons. Nibhi got a portion 
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of it and his son, Rishabha gave Bhaiafa, his son, land to the 
south of the Himalayas. Says V93m chap. 33. 

II II 

Thus the tradition of this country being called KiSratavar^a 
refers to Bharata, a descendant of the first Manu and not to 
Bharata, the son of Du^yanta. 

Another derivation of this name tTT<fn^ is given in the same 
Viyu PurSm wherein Bharata is identified with Manu himsdf. 

^ JliSrr I 

I II 

fRJfRT II II 

The Matsya PurSm gives the same story and repeats this very 
fioka. TUs shows that Bharata was also identified with 
Manu in later tradition. But he never is, we must remenrijer, 
The king whose nam e the land now bears is never 
thought to be Bharata, the son of Dushyanta and SokuntalS, 
but is alwa}^ another king much earlier who was bom of the 
first Manu or was Manu himself. In the Nimkta to which re- 
ference is given in the PurS^ flokas I found tnat YSska in- 
terprets Bharata as Adityn or the Sun himself ( or* ^ 

*nfr )• This then is the tradition of the Nimkta 

and the I^rS^. We shall find that the Kgvedic tradition is 
also the same and that it frequently speaks of this Bharata and 
not the later Daushyanti Bharata as I will presently show. 

The difficulty then v^iich naturally presents itself is solved. 
India is called not from a king of the later 

Lunar Kshatriya race but from a king of the earliest 
Kshatriyas who entered India. Here we have an analogy 
from American history. Ammica was discovered and colo- 
nized by two hordes of people and in different directions 
jus'i.' as it happened in India. The Spaniards, the Por- 
tuguese, the Italians and the Ftendi were tbe pioneers of die- 
ooverersof America. They wme of the Latin race. The sub- 
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sequent discoverers were the Dutch and theEni^ish who natunl* 
ly went northwards and came to Northern America. They were 
of the Teutonic- race. The whole hemisj^eie is, however, called 
America from one Amerigo, an Italian discoverer, who first set 
his foot on the Southern Continent and the name has generally 
been adopted. He was almost a contemporary of Columbus 
who had only discovered some islands. The honour of dis* 
covering the main continent belongs to Amerigo and his name 
was properly given to the land and has cordially been accepted 
by all people. The case was exactly similar in India. Bharata 
was a famous king of the first K^atriyas who came to India and 
his name has been given to the country. The descendants of 
this Bharata who were subsequently known in Epic times as 
the Solar race K^triyas gradually overspread the land from 
the Indus to the Gan^ki or Sadanhs, the boundary of the 
kingdom of Mithila. This is exactly what appears from the 
Kgveda, our eldest and best authority, as I now proceed to 
show. 

The following information is given under the word Bharata in 
Vedic Index Vol. II page 95. “ Bharata is the name of a people 
of great importance in the FUgveda, where they appear promi- 
nently in the third and seventh Mandalas in connection with 
SudSsa and Tritsus, while in the rixth Mandala they are asso- 
ciated with Divodisa.” Now I looked into the ^veda hymns 
mentioned here in the original and found that very interesting 
information could be gathered therefrom. The first thing appa- 
rent is that the Vasishthas were the Purohitas of the Bharatas. 
Now according to later trradition the Vasishthas were never the 
Purohitas of the Limar race but served the Solar race throughout. 
Here is a confirmation of the view that these Bharatas were 

t 

the people who subsequently were called the Solar Kshatriyas and 
the Vasishthas who appear also to be called Tritsus were their 
hereditary priests. Tlie seventh Mandala of tVe Rigveda con- 
sists solely of hymns composed by the Vasish^s and it is but 
natural that the Bharatas should predominate therein. Mg- 
vii, 33, is very interesting in this connectioi.. It says that 
in the fi^t with the ten kings called fravV. the Bharatas became 
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afraid and defenceless like sticks asunder but Vaaishtha his 
strength and prayer became thar leader and them 

victorious. 

•nw«w 5? w ^ T rW ww^jf t ftpffT sniwtr a^ii) 
In this hymn the birth of Vasishtha from the dual god MaitiE- 
Varu^ and the Apsaras UrvaSi is also mentioned. Vasishtha is 
thus already a mythical person and born of gods. Hesav^the 
Kiaratas in their difficulty. Secondly, ^arata's fire is fre- 
qnently spoken pf in different places in the Rigveda. The 
Aryans were worshippers of fire in contrast with the Disas or 
aborigines and hence Bharata's fire must have become a favour- 
ite name as typifying the Aryan religion. In j^gveda vii, 8 
this Kiarata’s fire is mentioned as also the origin^ king Bharatn 
( X I ««fiT X: ^ 11 V M ). 

" TTjis is Bharata's own fire, he who defeated Paru in battle." 
In this sentence we have a distinct reference to king Kiarata 
and his exjdoit is said to be that he defeated Pfiru. Under the 
word Peru Maodonnell refers to this hymn and seems to inter- 
pret POru as the welMmown king of the Lunar race, an ancestor 
of Dush^^anta, who is one of the five sons of Yayiti and whose 
descendants are also frequently mentioned in the Rigveda as 
Pitrus. But the §atapatha BrShmai^ explains in one place 
that Poru in this hymn is the name of an Asura. On this Mac- 
donell remarks that the Pitrus had been forgotten so far in the 
days of the Satapatlxa that Pant had become an Asttra-Rsk- 
shasa. I have already said that the authority of the BrShma^ 
as coming immediately after the Mantras and as the utterances 
of ^shis who had some touch with the Vedic times ou^t to 
be given greater weij^it than all later authorities. In my opi- 
nion the Satapatha BrShraatn is here correct and this Para 
whom Bharata defeated must have been some aboriginal king. 
He cannot be tlie Para who was a son of YaySti and aii ancestor 
of Dushyanta. As s^own above this Paru ooubl not have been 
a contemporary of Bharata w’ho was a king of the earliest KAa- 
triyas w^o came to India. The Lunar Para came into India 
later and the Paru in this h 3 ann whom Bharata conquered can- 
not have been Para but some Asura or lUtkshasa. One 
thing is at least apparent from this that if you take Paru. ffie 
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Para of the Lunar race, this Bharata assuredly is not his des* 
Cendant »TOr. Thus Bharata whose Agni is spoken of so 

frequently in the Rigveda is entirely a different and a much 
earlier king'of a different race who fought with Pfiru. 

This is a digression, but an important and necessary digres- 
sbn. To return to our subject, Vasishtha’s hymns (vii, 33 and 8) 
show that Bharata is the name of a king in the Rigveda, that 
his Agni is often spoken of and that his descendants were Bha* 
ratas whose Purohita was Vi-.sishtha. The next most frequently 
mentioned subsequent king of the Bharatas is Sudisa whose 
battle with the ten kings on the banks of the ParushnI is spoken 
of in detail in another hymn of VasishtJia, viz., Rigveda vii, 83 
as also in vii, 18. I will speak of this battle further on. But 
SudSsa ia hymn vii, 83, is the same king who fought the battle 
with the ten kings or expressly mentioned therein and 

the Bharatas are also mentioned in vii, 83 as dejected in 
or the battle with the ten kings. Other important kings pre- 
sumably Bharatas whom Vasishtha speaks of (Kgveda vii, 19), 
are Purukutsa and Trasivdasyu as I shall show later on. I shall 
now proceed to a consideration of the hymns in Mandala iii 
wherein also the Bharatiis are nientioncil expressly and by a 
Sh^i whose name is very imporUiir. 

This third Mandala consists of hymns entirely composed by 
ViSvSmitra as Mandala vii consists of hynrns by Vasishtha or 
his descendants. The first n^levent liymn in the third Mandala 
is 23. This hymn is, however, said to be composed by Deva- 
(§ravas and D<;v;avata, two Bharata kings. " The Bharatas 
lifted or rubbed Agni, viz., DevaSravas and Devavata on 
tho banks of the DrisUadvati and Aix'.yl and Sarasvati." 
This clearly shows that the Eharatiis e.xtcnded their occu- 
pation of the land as far as the Sarasvati in tjie time of these 
two kings. The next hymn is iii. 33. It is a very eloquent 
hymn addressed by ViSvSmitra to the two rivers VipSSi 
and §atadru (Bias and Sutlej) combined. Ptobably the ba- 
tatas had arrived at the confluence of these two riveis in 
tome eiq)edition and finding the swift rivers onfordable 
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ViS^mitra prayed to the rivers to become fordable and they 

so and the Bhaiatas were allowed to cross over, the 
water not tondung even the axles of their carts ( 

). " Assoon as the Bhaiatas have passed over, 
let your streams flow on in rapid motion.’' ( 

qw n m I )• 'Hie third interesting hymn 

is iii. 53. In this hymn ViSvSmitia is represented to ^ve 
assisted SudSsa by his prayers to India, ( > 1 ^- 

), He even says that his prayer it 
was which saved the Siarata people. ( 

). Three or four ' things, therefore, appear clear 
from this hymn. First, the Bharata people had already become 
very numerous, they being called tTRtT <R . (We have al- 
most an edio here of the present ). Secondly, their 

idng was Sodisa and. that ViSvSmitra of t^ KuSikas saved 
him and his people by his prayers to Indra. Here we have a 
confirmation of the chief points in the later Puianic tradi- 
tion about >^v 3 mitia. He was bom of the KuSikas (whe- 
ther they were K^atriyas is not here apparent). ViSvSmitra 
acted as priest to the same SudSsa whose family priest has 
already been ^own to be Vasi^^a. Va^htha and ViSvSmi- 
tra must, therefore, have sometimes become enemies. Later 
tradition of RSma brings in both Vasishtha and ViSvSmitra 
as his friends. ViSvSmitra always comes in in the stories of 
the Solar race kings such as SudSsa and RSma and HaiiS- 
chandra who, according to Vedic traditbn, purchased §unah- 
topa to redeem his son Rohita from a vow to Varu^. 
ViSvSmitia saved this §unahSepa by praying to Varuna 
and adopted him as Devarata or given by the gods. Sunah- 
fiepa’s hymns are to be found in l^veda Mandala I, and 
they plainly refer to this story of the BrShma^as. ViSvSmitra 
is a iierson who figures in the history of the ^aratas in the 
Vedas and also in that of the Solar I^atiiyas of the Epic days 
and thus wo are fortified in our conclusion that they are the 
same people. SudSsa is a Bharata king in the Vedas and 
he is a Solar king in the-Pudl^ story is 'given in the 
RSmSya^ Uttaraks^ Chap. 65, where VShnlld tells §ha- 
trughm that SudSsa was 000 of his ancestors aod that h^ 
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giand^n quarrelled with his Guru Vasishtba and became 
who again appears to have been assisted by Vilvl* 
mitra. Thus the rivalry between Vasishtha apd ViSvamitia 
continues throug^ut the Vedic and the Epic tradition. Vasi* 
shtha astists Sudisa in the battle with the ten kings on the 
banks of the noashm and Vi^vSmitia assists Ixim in his eastern 
progress and enaldes him by his prayer to ford over the 
VtjAia and the Sutlej. I may ^d. Vifivimitra dways 
figures in the Hxarata or S(dar race history, but he does not do 
so, to my knowledge, in the history of the Lunar ace, a fact on 
which 1 will comment later on. 

The next Ma^^^ vdiidt mentions the Bharata people is the 
ii«ih wherein Ih^ king IMvodisa is mentioned. This 
again consists of hymns principally or almost solely composed 
by Bharad^ja BXrhaspatya or B^radvSja, son of Biihaspati. 
The principal hymn which we have to refer to here is vi, i6. It 
is a long hymn and mentions Bhaata, the HiSnta peojde, the 
A/^ of Bhaata and king Divodisa more than once. It also 
mentions BhatadvSja himself, ^ gti' I 

I 5 * PIT i Mkrafv 

I 19, sr ^ tRtiT I eiT ^ ^ fit- 

I 4Z> ) Surprise is expressed by some scholars (see 
Vedk Index) that Divodisa who is sJways spoken of in the 
Kgveda as Ae father of Sudisa should associated with 
Huoadvfja while his son is always spoken of with Vasishtha 
and Viivimita. But I do not think there is matter here for 
surprise. The Vasitiithas were undoubtedly the Purohitasof 
the Bhaatas. They ^ainly appear so from tiie lUgveda itsdL 
But that does not provent other IRishis coming in religious 
relations with the Hiamtas. Vifvimitia does so admittedly 
with Sudisa and so mig^t Bbaiadvija come in contact with his 
father Divodisa. It is carious to see that ' the contact of 
Bbaiadvija with tiie Solar race peofde appears also in the 
Rimiya9a wherein the same $ishi or his descendant comes in 
in ^ story with his afiectioo for Rima and Rmrata and his 
friendship wMi thair father. 

3 $ 
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Such then are the coincidences which make it almost cer|:ain 
tlmt the Bhaiatas of the ^veda are the oldest Aryans who 
came to India and spread overtthe land from the Indus east* 
wud as lar as the Sarayu whirJi is mentioned in three l^hgvedic 
hymns. Their Sishis were Va^htha and ViSvSmita and 
HiaradvSja, actors in the story of the RsmSya^a also and other 
legends of the kings of the Solu race. The kings of the Bharatas 
mentioned in the Kgveda are Bharata, DivodXsa, Sudi^,’ 
Devairavi and DevavSta and probably Purukutsa and Trasa* ■ 
dasyu ; and IkshvSku ; and finally, we in one hymn of tlie' 
tenth lib^dala RSma hmself. Now Bharata, according to the 
Ninikta, is the Son and he is also Manu and again a king of the 
first Kshatriyas who came to India, of the first Mann’s race ac- 
cording to ^e PnAqas. SudSsa is a Solar race king, as per 
Chapter 65 UttarakSi^ already noticed, wherein the son of 
SudSsa’s story is related. He was about to curse Vasishtha, but 
was prevented by his wife who implored him to remember that 
Vasishtiia was their family priest, 'fhe fioka in the KSmSyara 
is as follows : — 

jpn ^ftr II 

in this who beciime with feet blackened by the 

water taken for the curse, is said to be a son of Saudisa, who 
again is said to be an ancestor of ^hatruglma. And a SudXsa 
is actually found in the Puranic genealogy of tbe Solar race with 
his son KalmSshapada though lus fiithet is not DivodSsa of the 
Vedas. I am of opinion that tire Puranic genealogy must be 
considered to be here incorrect and must give precedence to the 
]Ri{(vedic tradition which makes Sudlsa a son of DivodSsa 
and a grandson of Pijavana. DivodSsa and SodSaa are found 
in Lunar race geyalogies also, but the ^tigvedic SudSsa is un- 
doubtedly a Solar king ; for his Purohita is Vasishtha both ac- 
cordingto the Kgveda and the RSmSya^i. And hence SndSsa’s 
father DivodSsa must also be treaM as a Solar king. Next 
Fttrukutm and Tmsadasyu are Solar race kings in the PurSoa 
genealogies and they are found nowhere else. And, ^ Itave a 
conflation of the same in the statenomit of Satapatha 
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Brfhmai^ (see Vedic Index) that they were AikshvSka kings 
or kiilgs of the race of IkshvSku. Thus the names of the original 
Bharata and later kings as identified by the BrShmam and 
traditions coupled with their association with the Puro- 
hita VasishAa make it almost convincingly clear that the Bha* 
latas of the Rigveda are the Solar race Kshatri3^.s of the Epics. 
These Bharatas appear to have spread from the Panjab as far 
east as AyodhyS even in the times of the Kgveda. I had for- 
merly been of opinion thr.t the Rigvcdic Aryans had not gone 
much beyond the Ganges. But the fact now found that the. 
Sarayu* the river of Ayodhya is mentioned thrice in the Rigr’eda, 
makes it clear that they had already sprep-d that fe.r. Tlie 
mention of RSma, the illustrious hero of AyodhyS, in the tenth 
Ifer^ala of the Kgveda, becomes thus consistent and proper. 
The Aryans mi^^t even nave gone still eastward as far as Mithila 
whidt though not mentioned in the Rigveda is associated with 
Gotama : for Gotama is represented to be the Purohita of the 
Mithila Kdiatriyas, as Vasish^a is of the Ko&ila Kshatriyas 
and Gotama, the husbirnd of AhalyS, is a Vedic Kshi and the 
composer of Vedic hjTnns. Such is then the history of the pro- 
gress of the first Aty-an invaders of India, jh'z., the Bharabnr 
later c.'Jled the SoI?.r KshatrijTvS and hence \vc sec why their 
languages at both ends, vtz., the Eastern Hindi and the Panjabi, 
are allied to each other. 

Having so far spoken of the EUamtas or the Solar Kshatriyas 
with their first famous king Bbarata who gave his nanie to the 
whole country, viz., Bharatavarsha an<l their subsi-quent kings 


* The Sarayu is mentioned in three Vedic hymns (Vedic Index). In 
the note on &unyn Mscdonnel thinks that it is the Ayodhya river ; bnt 
he refers to the opinion of some Vedic stbolars that it is the Kramu or 
Kutrum bf Afghanistan, In v. 64, it seems to be an Afghanistan river. 
But in X, 64, it is associated with and fti ?9 and must be a 

large river like these. In iv. 30, it is apparently a large river and aeems 
also to be the river of Ayodhya. It may be stated here that Haraivaity 
and Harayu are also rivers of the Zend people. These probably are old 
Aryan names which the 1 udO'.\ryans in their new settlement an India 
a.ssigne(l tiAndian rivers, much as they did in America and elsewhere. 
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DivodSsa and SudSsa, Porukutsa and Trasadasyu and their 
Ri^is, Vanshtha and ViSvSmitra, Gotama and Bhaiadvaja, 
we will go on to consider the history of the advent and progress 
of the second horde of Aryan invaders, viz., the Lunar Kshatri- 
yas. They are also a Kgvedic people but dicy evidently 
appear to b* a later one, aJtliough of the same race, language 
and religion. Their history resembles very much the history of 
the advent and pmgiessof the Dutch and tiie Eng^ settlers 
in Amyica. These, unlike their predeceasocs the Spaniards and 
^ French, lived gmerally in friendly nbtions yriSx the ahori- 
'giaes. Nay. they had nqgnlar treaties with what were called 
the Five Nations. They eventually came into conflict with the 
earlier settlers and titeir fights with them were oftm long and 
Moody. They were assisted in these fights by their aboriginal 
allies. Finally they conquered the Spamaids and the French 
and appropriated the whole of the northom portion of America, 
which has now become Tentonic America. Central and South 
America remained in the hands of the Latin races or the first 
invaders and is often now appropriatdy styled Latin America. 
Their rdigion. tikough Qiristian, was and still is different from 
^he religion of the subsequent invaders, viz., the English and the 
Dutch. This short sketch of the history of the colonization of 
America by the Teutonic and Latin Ar3mns of the west will show 
how strongly if: corresponds with the history of the colonization 
of the continent of India by the Indo-Aiyans of the east. 

The first Aryans who came to India were the Bharatas of the 
Rigveda and we have identified them on strong grounds with the 
&Iar race Kshatriyas of the Epics. The identification of the 
second horde of Aryan settlers with the Lunar Kshatriyas of the 
Epics and the PurSqas is still more certain and complete. The first 
foct which deserves to be mentioned is, what was almost a reve* 
lation to me, that the Yadiis, the TurvaSas, the Anns, {he Dru* 
h3n» and the P&rusare mentioned in the R^fveda very frequently 
and often togfither. The first two are inenrioned together still 
oftener. They were, therefore, dearly allied races and the first 
two Wire particularly allied. They are mentioned aMnw time* 
in the singular and sometimes in the plural whidi diows that 
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Yadu and Turva&i and Ann, Druhyu and Pfiru were individual 
kings who gave their names to the races sprung from them. 
Here there is a clear coincidence with and confirmation of the 
Epic and Puranic version according to which they were the five 
sons of YaySti, an ancient king of the Lunar race. Yadu and 
TurvaSa were Ya5^ti’s sons by his first wife Devjysni, the 
daughter of Sukni and tlic other three were his sons by his 
second wife §armish&a, the daughter of the Asura or Persian 
king Vrishaparvan. Hence, while sometimes all are mentioned 
together, we see why sometimes Yadu and TurraSa only are 
spoken of together in the i^gveda. The Pui^ms and the Epics 
give the name TurvaSa of the Kgveda as Turv.asu ; but, I 
think, they do so to bring it in consonance with the other four 
names which end in u. The identification is otherwise complete 
and this little difference cannot count. The second fact of im> 
portance is that the Kgvedic hymns sometimes speak of these 
people with abhorrence, as people who should be killed or sup- 
pressed, and sometimes they speak of them with respect and 
affection. The Vedic Risbis sometimes invoke the bl^ngs of 
their gods on them and implore them to give them power and 
prosperity, but they often ask their gods to destroy or defeat 
them. Il^is clearly indicates that these people came later and 
were for some time intruders and therefore hated as enemies by 
the first settlers. They, however, eventually settled in certain 
lands and were then invoked blessings upon, being Aryans and 
professors of the same religion as the first settlers with certain 
differences only. This also explains the Puranic tradition that 
the Lunar K^tiiyas many times fought with the Solar Ksha- 
tri3ms and eventually became supreme lords of the middle land. 

I will now proce^ to set forth detailed proofs of these. state-, 
ments from the Rigvedic hymns and trace the history of the 
advent and progress of this second race of Kshatriyas. 

The ancieift ancestor of these Kshatrij’as was, according to . 
the Puiilnas, PurOravas. Now P(ir8ra\’as is also a BUgvedic 
name. He is even there a mythical person. He prohably lived 
in the Himalayas and married the heavenly nymi^ UrvaSi. 
He learned from the Gandharvas how to produce fire and wor- 
shipped it. This clearly indicates that he was also a fire wor^p- 
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ping Aryan like the first race of invaders. He lived in the Hima* 
layas about the GandhamSdhana mountain and among the 
Uttara Kurus so to speak, according to the PurSms, s-.s also 
according to the BrShmanas. This shows that the ancestors of 
these Lunar Kshatriyas lived be}'ond the Himalayas and thus 
these people must have come from thence. Purfirvas’ son was 
Ayu and his son was Nahusha, names of which mention is also 
made in Rigvedic hymns. His son was YaySti who married 
two wives, Devayini and l^armishtha according to the PurSms 
and had two sons by the first wife and three by the second, a 
circumstance which finds support from the Rigveda as already 
stated. This YaySti is alsi.» mentioned as a fire-worshipper in 
the i^veda. He appears to have still been bej'ond the Hima- 
layas and it was his sons who came to India and settled, like a 
wedge in the previous Aryan settlement, about the region of the 
Satasvatl or as w'c might say Ambala. 

It must here be stated, that the story of the Pu^^, that 
YaySti ruled in Prayiga and divided the land of India among 
his five sons in a certain manner must Ix> rejected as a later 
theory started by the last editors of the PurSms. Mr. Pargiter 
seems to accept it ; but it appears to me that this story conflicts 
with the inferences derivable from the Wgvedic references ; and 
I think that the now generally accepted belief that the Aryans 
both of the first and the second race of invaders came from the 
north-west and gradually sprc-id themselves o\’er the land is more 
probable. As I hsive already said, when' the PurSnas and Rig^’eda 
conflict, greater credence ought to be given r» the Rigvr^ic ver- 
sion. Now in the Rigveda we have a distinct mention that PSru 
was settled on both the lianks of the Samsvati (Rigveda vii, 
96). Pfiru, therefore, co\ilJ not have got the middle land about 
Allahabad according to the PurSnas. And how could he come 
to* occupy the banks of the Sarasvatl ? For the other portions 
of India were also, acwrcling to the Purims, given to his four bro- 
thers. The Puranic version muse have become cuiTcnt about 
300 A.D. natundly enough. By that time the Indians had lost 
all memory of the Aryans having come from beyond the Hima- 
layas and their land from the beginning was w|iat they had 
ocenpii-d so long. The centre of their land was at Praj’Sgsi in 
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Paranic days. They saw that Rima, their greatest hem, was at 
AyodhyS, also in the centre and they thought Ayodhyi was the 
first and oldest kingdom of the Solar Kshatriyas founded by 
Manu himself. Though Kfishm belonged to MathurS, the 
greatest line of the Lunar race was that of the Fauravas and the 
last Paurava king of fame, Udayana (immortalised together 
with his minister YaugandharSyaua by Gu^hya in his Brihat- 
kathi), bdonged to Prayaga or Kaushambi more correctly. 
Hence tiiey reiaresented ^ySga ^ the centre and origin of the 
Lunar race. The Puranic di^'ision of BhSratavarsha among the 
sons of VaySti docs not again represent history but the 
state of things that existed in the time of the PurS^ or the time 
nearest to them. As Mr. Paigitcr has himself shown (see. 
page 273, J. R. A. S., 1914), Peru got the middle kingdom accor- 
ding to the Paranic version of YaySti’s division of India and 
the Pauravas were then supreme alx)ut Allahabad. Yadu got the 
south-west and they were in the south-west at that time occupy- 
ing Kathiawar and MaharSshtm and Ujjain. Turvasu got 
south-east and, according to the Purlms, the Pindya, Chola and 
other kingdoms of the soutli belongtsl to Turvasu’s line. Druhyu 
got the w’cst and Anu the nortli. The Anavas were according 
to the PurSpcis the ancestors of some of the Punjab kings, while 
Druhyu. according to them, was the :vucestur ot tlic Gandhara 
and other western people. Mr. Pargitcr himself hereafter 
observes : " These positions agree witJi the subsequent notice of 
the YSdavas and the Anvas ’’ (page 'J74). In my opinion it is 
the subsequent position of these and Purus and Turvasas which 
misled the last editors of PurSna’s into this story of Yayiti 
ruling in PraySga and dituding tlie Indian enmi^ among his sons 
in the particular manner, 'fhe last positions of the Solar and 
Lunar races, viz., Ayodbya and PraySga, were taken to be their 
first positions by these last editors of the PurSnas, because th^ 
had no idea jyhatever of the real course of hjstory, viz., that 
the Aryans spread from the north-west to the south-east and 
south. But Purttiava, even according to the PurS^as, was 
north of the Himalayas about GandhamSdana, the region 
assigned subsequently to the Uttaia Kurus and his son and 
grandson were probably still there. Yayiti's sons came to 
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India and Puru probably first occupied the Sarasvati tract and 
it is from hence that tlie Lunar race spread south>east and south 
which were not occupied by the Aryans and also tried to oust 
the first settled Aryans in the east and the west, i. e., in the 
Panjab and in Oiulh. I think Dr. Grierson’s theory based on 
language that the population of the U. P. expanded from its 
original scat neD.r the Upiier Doab and the sacred river Sarasvati 
seems to be supi»rtfcl by lire oldest evidence of the Rigveda 
and is more probable than the last Purauic version that it spread 
from AllahaW westward towards Kurukshetra. 

This is a digression no doubt but again a necessary and im- 
portant one. 1 should reject the Puranic version on this point 
and accept the story of the occupation of the region of the 
Sarasvati first 1 :»>' tlie Purus as evidenced by Rigveda vii, g6 
( ^ ^ Sarasvati. 

Here they became strong and firmly settled. Here the Lunar 
race evolved its civilization. Here came to be the most sacred 
land in India, viz., the region of the Sarasvati. Here the later 
Aryans flourished in Kuruksliclra. Here was the language 
most pure. Here the Lunar people appear to have come from 
beyond the HiraiUayas by Gilgit and Chitral and ix!rhai>s from 
about the Maivisa lake and not by the usual pass in the north- 
west, viz., the Khyber. iTor it appears even from the Brah- 
manas tliat the speech of the Uttara Kurus and the Kuru Pan- 
chala was similar and was considered specially pure. (See Vedic 
Index under Kuru.) Dr. Grierson remarks that even now in the 
language about Gilgit and Chitral " words are still in everyday 
use which are almost identical with the forms they assum^ in 
the Vedic hymns and which survive only in a corrupted state in 
the plains of India.” {Imp. Gat. Vol. I, page 356). The evi- 
dence of the.Efigveda, the Brihmanas and the actual present 
state of the Himalayan- langu^es lead one to believe that the 
Lunar people of the second Aryan invasion descended first into 
the region about the Sarasvati or modem &hind throu§^ 
Himalayan passes and thence spread elsewhere. Taking this 
fact as our basis we will now proceed to discuss the history of 
these Lunar races as disclosed by the Rigvedic hymns. 
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The first and most important hymn to which I have to refer 
is l^veda i, io8. This is addressed to the two gods, India 
and Agni, and says in verse 8, " Oh Indra and Agni, even if you 
be among the Yados and the Turva&s, the Druhyus, the 
Anus, and the Ffirus, you come here and drink the Soma juice 
prepared for you." 

«Rr: «ift |«r«rT ^ fir ii d ii 

Now this verse uses the words in the plural and shows that the 
Yadus, Turva§as, Druhyus, Anus and Pfirus had become 
peo^des. Secondly, they are also allied peoples and among 
tfaiemselves formed two sets, the first two and the other three, 
lliirdly, they were Aryans, and worshipped the same gods as the 
other Vedic Aryans, viz., Indra and Agni. Thus all the chief 
points in connection with the Lunar Kshatriyas are apparent in 
mis one verse of the Rig\'oda. It must also be noted that the 
FUshi or composer of this hymn is Kutsa Ahgirasa, the rele- 
vancy of which fact I will explain later on. 

The next point of importance is tliat these aUied races of the 
Ar3^ns came into conflict with the Bharatas or the earlier settled 
Kshatriyas in different regions. The first king of the Bharatas 
with whom they fought appear to be the same Dhtidasa who 
was of so great a fame among the Vedic IRishis as a generous 
donor. His fovourite appellation in the Rigveda is Atithigva or 
one to whom Atithis or guests go. The first hymn to be noticed 
on this point is IRigveda ix, 6z verse 2. " Indra broke the castles 
and towns of Sahara for the sake of DivodSsa and then 
smote Yadn and TUrva&i " (I usually take the meaning given 
by Arnold) I ^ 

mi Here is a reference to the aid of Indra given to 
DivodSsa to conquer his aboriginal enemy Sambara and then 
his Aryan enemies TurvaSa and Yadu. There is another 
reference to a fi{ht between Aryan Bharata kings with Yadu 
and TurvaSa about the river Sarayu in uhich the Kiarata 
kings are said to have been killetl, a hymn already noticed, viz , 
^veda iv, 30 ( RV SR WfMWfTf Srihufil: I 

36 
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•rnwJi. II i'* II 5JT m «njft swifts? w: i w^f^arwr* 
II II ). But the most important fight between the 
Bharatas and the later Aryans was the fi^t called ^nRlfl 
or fight with the ten kings. It is noticed in three hymns 
composed by Vashishtha and given in his Mandala, vix., 
the seventh. It was fought between Sudlsa, the Bharata 
king, assisted by his ‘ Parohita Vashishtha and five 

aboriginal kings and the five Aryan peoples, Yadu, 
Turva&, Anu, Druhyu and Poru. It was fought on 
the banks of the Parushm or the modem Ravi of the Panjab. 
The first hymn to be noticed is vii, i8. The Vcdic hymns are, 
of course, always composed in praise of ceitain deities and cannot 
ordinarily be expected to contain historical information. Bet 
even the Vedic ^his in their hymns to their gods could 'not 
avoid mentioning prominent past or contemporaneous events and 
hence it is that we are enabled to glean some historical informa- 
tion about these hoary times in the past. The hymn vii, i8, is 
an eloquent hymn by Vashishtha and contains a vivid descrip- 
tion of the battle of SudSsa with his ten opponent kings. The 
hymn is not fully intelligible but it appears certain to most 
Vcdic scholars that SudSsa in this battle conquered the ten kings 
leagued against him on the banks of the Paru^m, which, while 
he forded easily and safely by the aid of Vashishtha 's praise of 
Indra, drowned his enemies and many of these were killed. 
SudSsa was first in a difiicult plight and the ten kings hoped to 
plunder him but after all, the river suddenly submerged them 
as they were trying to divert its stream and it was SudSsa even- 
tually. who got great plunder. Six thousand Aims and Drubyus 
who were taking cat^, says the hymn, slept on the battlefi^. 
This is M^t can be gathered about this fight trom this important 
hymn. The Aryan kings were, of course, Turvata, Yadu, 
Anu, Druh 3 m and POra. Yadu is not specially mentionied bat 
he must be taken to be included in TurvaSa. The aborigimd- 
tribes mentioned are Falditas, Bhalanas, Bhanantalins, T^sha^ins 
and §ivas. A great deal of conjectural information can be 
derived from these names; for instance, the Bakhtas are some 
modern Afg^ian tribes among whom the name Basbtu is still 
promnneed according to Dr. Grierson as Faldita; Or that the 
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Vishamns might be some aboriginal people who tied to their 
heads pairs of horns like some modem rude races of America, 
But that there were Aryan and non-Aryan kings leagued against 
SudSsa in this fight is not a matter of conjecture but is what 
is expressly mentioned in another hymn which I next proceed 
to notice. It is hymn 83, by Vashishtha also, wherein he 
says that the gods India and Varum assisted king SudSsa when 
be was opposed by his Aryan and Dasa enemies ( ^ ^ 

fdtrwttir ^ " You smote and slew his 

DSsa and Aryan enemies and helped SudSsa with favour " 
— ^Arnold's Translation. There is a further clear reference in 
the hymn to ten kings attacking SudSsa. 

IT V?) “You protected SudSsa with 

the Tritsus when he was oppressed by the ten kings." It 
thus appears clear that there were in this battle ten kings, 
five Aryans and five non-Aryans, whose names wo have 
already given. It seems to be a great effort by all new 
Aryan invaders with their aboriginal friends to suppress the first 
Settled Aryans, vix., the Bharatas. But in this they failed and 
SudSsa with V^ishtha’s help prevailed. The five aboriginal 
peoples correspond curiously enough to the five Nations of 
American history leagued with the English in their fights against 
the Fr^ch ; and we have thus one of those many curious 
analogies in history which suggest and support the saying 
“History repeats itself." And, as in American history, although 
SudSsa, the older Aiyan king, prevailed in this battle, his race 
was eventually overshadowed by the later invaders as I now 
proceed to show. 

In hymn vii, 19, Vashishfha appears to speak of the Pams in a 
fiivouiable manner though he s^ refers therein to the defeat 
of Yadu and Turvata by Divodisa. This hymn seems to give 
ground to some Vedic scholars to think that I^lrakutsa was a 
Porn king and hence I think it proper to give a detailed transla- 
tion of two of its verses. ( Rwi- 
i^nif I » 1^0) 

“ You, oti valiant India, jaotected, by all your protection, 
Vltahavya and Suddaa a^ Ttasadasyu, Purakutsa’s son and 
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POra in his fight with the Vrittra (or aboriginies).” In this verse 
many kings are mentioned and I would take eadx separately 
and thus FQru as different from the preceding Trasadasyu. In 
fact, as I have already said, the authority of the Brahmans is 
supreme in this matter and Puruktitsa and Trasadasyu being, 
according to the Satapatha, Aikshvika or descendants of 
Ikshvaku, cannot be Purus or descendants of POru. There are 
other kings also mentioned in this h3nnan, viz., Kutsa (verse 2) 
and Dabhlti who killed the aboriginal (^) enemies, Chumuri 
and Dhuni (verse 4). And in verse 8, we have a mention of the 
Atithigva {i.e., of course, Divodasa) for whose sake Indra killed 
Yadu and TurvaSa ( j?r pT *ns nM' 

Thus then it appears that at the time of this hymn composed by 
some Vashish^a, the Psrus had become settled and popular while 
the Yadus and TurvaSas were still considered the enemies of the 
Aryans. Other hymns show that even the Yadu and TurvaSas 
became eventually settled in the country and reconciled with 
the first Aryans and are mentioned favourably by composers of 
hymns. In many hymns the blessings of V^ic deities are in- 
voked on even Yadus and TurvaSas. These hymns are prin- 
cipally to be found in Mandala viii, which consists of hymns 
chiefly composed by the descendants of Kanva. They are (as 
shown in the Vedic Index) 4, 7, 9, 10, and 45 of this eighth 
Mandala. Hymn 4 is by ^ and mentions the Eanvas 

often and also Turva& and Yadu, and Kanva is said to have 
taken 6,000 cows from a TurvaSa king. Hymn 7 is by WW 
and praises the favour of Maruts shown to Yadu, TurvaSa and 
Kanva. ( Sfirra I Vlt laW ). In 

hymn 9 SaSakarna- Kanva ( 1510^) invokes the favour of the 
ASvins on Yadu and TurxaSa and Kanva ( 

II 'Iv II ) Hymn 10 is by smw WT 
to the ASvins whose favour is invoked on Ann, Druhyu, 
Yadu and TurvaSa in different directions (see verse 5). 
Lastly, in hymn 45, the Rishi praises India 

and Agni and says that undeniable strength was given by them 
to Yadu and TurvaSa. ( 1 « ). 

All these different notices of Yadu and Turvafia- and even of 
Anu and Druhjni are favourable and found in hymw hy Kshis of 
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tite Kanya ftunily. The natutal inference from this is that they 
had established themselves by this time abd that their Rishis 
were the KBnvas or persons bom in the Kanva family. A re- 
markable confirmation of this fact is found in the Purlm and also 
BrShmam tradition in that the Purohita of Daushyanti Kiarata 
M^s Kanva and Do^yanta got Sakuntali from Kanva’s 
Aduama. Thus Vedic and Puranic traditions lead us to be- 
lieve that the Purohitas of the Lunar race or rather of the Yadus 
and Turva&is were Kanva and his descendants. The same idea 
is, I think expressly supported by a hymn in the first llaqdala 
which I proceed to notice. Hymn i, 36, is by Ghaura Rishi and 
is in praise of Agni. In this h3mm Kanva is frequently men- 
tioned and along with him Turva&i and Yadu. See verses 17 
and 18. ( ifNnn I arlH: s r wiC>n>i1 ia ilr«Trl^- 

Pwi%: MRn II I^IISTlIlSff II) 

I think we shall not be far wrong if, from all the hymns of the 
Kanvas relating to Yadu-Turva§a in the eighth Mandala and 
this in the first by Ghaura, we infer that Kanva stood in the 
same relation to Yadu-TurvarSas or the Lunar race Kshatriyas 
as Vashishtha stood to the Bharatas or Solar race Kshatriyas. 
It may here be mentioned that the Puramc genealogy derives 
Kanva from the family of PQru himself i.e., from trihiTiy, tenth 
descendant of Peru and some fourth ancestor of Bharata . (See 
HarivaniSa I Ch. 32.) 

The next hymns to be noticed mentioning Yadu-TurvaSas 
favourably are Kgv. i. 54, by Sav}^ Angirasa to Indra, verse 6 

l)andi, 108, already noti- 
ced ^y Kutsa Angirasa in which all the five Yadu, Turva&i, Anu, 
Druhyu, and Pfim are mentioned together. I said before in 
noticing this h3nnn that I would explain the relevancy of its' 
Rishi later on. This is the place to record the remark that the 
Angirasas appear to be other Kshis who are connected with the 
Lunar K^tri}^. The Ri^ o| i, 36, is Ghora and he appears 
to be an Angirasa, and of i, 54 is Savya Angirasa, so that in all 
the three hymns of the first Mandala, vir., .36, 54 and xo8 in 
udiich the Yadu TurvaSas are favouratdy mentioned, the Igti^is 
are Angirasas (Qiora, Savya and Kutsa). Now in the O^Sn- 
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dogya Upanishad it is mentioned diat one Qiom Angiiasa 
tau^t a certain Vedantic doctrine to Krish^ Devakiputra who 
is presumably the Yidava §ri-Kii^^ of the MahibhSrata. 
The Angiiasas, therefore, also appear to be the favourite Kshis 
of the Lunar race in addition to the Kinvas as \^vimitra was 
of the Solar race in addition to Vasbishtha. 

The remaining hymns in favour of the Yadu TurvaSas are i, 
174, by Agastya to Indra, iv. 30, by Vsmadeva (about Sarayu 
already mentioned), v, 31, by Avas3m Atreya, vi, 45, by Samyu 
Birfaaspatya x, 49, by Indra Vaikuntha in which Nahusha is 
also mentioned ; see verse 8 ( «it VHV <l|Vr: E t t l W ^ «nVT 
gf* ^ ). The first of these hymns must be specially noticed 
as the reference therein to Samudra is somewhat strange if 
interpreted literally as is done by Arnold. The verse is ^ 

^ sr i e m Eff ejwi 

Eg II. If this line means that Indra should take 
Yadu and TurvaSa safely over the sea, Yadu and TurvaSa 
must be taken to have crossed it like Bhujyu, the favourite 
seafaring king of the Rigveda whom the ASvins are said to have 
safely brought over the sea in their own boat. Had the Yadus 
and Turvalbis progressed as far as the sea in the da3rs of 
the SUgvedic Ri^is ? Some Aryans had undoubtedly done 
so, as for instance, the above-mentioned Bhujyu and it may 
perhaps be that the Yadus had also travdled so far in those 
days. The word Samudra in the hymn has, however, been taken 
to mean the sky where the heavenly waters burst. In v, 35, 
above-mentioned, Jndra is also said to have stilled the fiooded 
waters of the SudughE for Yadu and Turva&t who were 
beyond these waters. Thus the progress of the Yadus and 
TurvaSas across rivers and even upto the sea may be taken 
to be indicated in these hymns. 

Having spoken so far of the five allied races, Yadu, Tnrvaia,* 
Ann, Druhu, and Poru I will now proceed to note the progress 
of each individually as evidenced by the Vedaa The Yadus are 
not mentioned in the Yajus and Sama, nor are apparently 
mentioned in any of the several Rlhma^- (Of course, I 
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Speak as usual on the authority of the Vedic Index). They, 
therefore, may be taken after their defeat in the Fanjab to have 
moved south, south-east and south-west in which regions thej» 
are actually found in Epic times. In these directions then 
was plenty of room for expansion as the first Aryans had only 
occujned the Panjab and the region eastward along the Hima- 
layas. The Yadus do not appear to have founded kingdoms of 
their own and hence perhaps the tradition that they were under 
a curse by YayXti. They lived under the Bhojas in ^urasena 
about MathurS. This MathurS. according to Epic tradition, 
originally belonged to the Rikshasa or aboriginal king Madhu 
from whom it was first conquered by &trughana, Rima’s 
brother, and after the decline of his descendants it was taken 
possession of by the Bhojas and Yidavas. Mr. Pargiter thinks 
that Madhu was not a Rikshasa but was actually the Yidava 
chief Madhu from whom his descendants were called Midhavas. 
I do not, however, think it proper to abandon here the version 
of the Harivam^ and the RSmilyam. For it is more consis- 
tent with the course of history as sketched above that this re- 
gion of the Yamuna should first be in the possession of the 
Rikshasas, then that of the first Aryan or Solar race and then of 
the Lunar race which, as we have seen, endeavoured in different 
directions to oust the first settled Kshatriyas. Instead of this 
Mr. Pargiter would first have the Lunar Aryans, then the Rik- 
shasas and then the solar race. This is by the by. 'fhe Yidavas 
settled in Mathuri and perhaps thence went south-west as far 
as Dvaraka on the sea. The only indirect reference to the 
Yidavas in the Brihmams is that to Krishm Devaklputm in 
the Qthindogya Upanishad who,_ as stated before, learned 
Vedantic doctrines from Ghom Angiiasa. Were it not for 
§rikrishra, the Yidavas would have been entirely forgotten 
in the later Vedas and Brahmans and even the Epics. It was 
he who rais(^ them to immortal renown by bis Bhagavadgita 
and by his prominent part in the MahiUiimta fight which 
I»Dbably falls in time between the final comj^ilation of the Rig- 
veda and the composition of the Brihmams. The latter na- 
turally thus mention persons taking part in the Bhirata fighf 
and hence the reference in the ChhXn^gya to Kfishpa Devald* 
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putia may properly be taken to apply to of the 

Yadavas, the great counsellor of tire Ps^vas in the HrSrata 
fight. 

We will next consider the progress of the Turvafias. These 
entirely disappear so to speak in the later Vedic times. But 
there is one important reference to them in the BrShma^ 
which discloses thdr fate. They became merged in the PanchSla 
people according to a statement in the Satapatha BrShmam. 
fit these Pinchalas I shall speak later on. Before proceeding fur- 
ther I might mention here that the PurSjaas. especially Hari- 
vaipSa (I. chap. 32), represent Pindya, Grola, Kerala and Kola 
as descendanis in this TurvaSa's line. This is clearly a later 
theory of the I^rlras. We must remember that one great 
incentive to the later editors of the PurSms to make additions 
to genealogies must have been the desire to connect the &mous 
lines of kmgs in their time with some heroes or persons mentioned 
in the Vedas and the Epics and thus secure to them venerated 
antiquity of connection much as the Romans loved to comiect 
themselves with Homeric heroes. Now the PSndya, Chula 
and Kerala people were outside the pale of Aryanism for a long 
time. They were Dravidas and non-Aryans like the Angas and 
the Vangas, and even according to the Vedas residence in their 
country led to fall from Brahmanism. Yet in later Puranic 
times tha Hindus went into and settled in these lands and then 
attempted to connect kings in them widr Vedic and Epc lines 
of Kshatriyas. This descent of the south-east kings may pro- 
perly be treated as imaginary and beii^ opposed to the state- 
ment of the ^tapatha that the Turvr^ merged into the 
FSndillas, the later Puia^ version may be rejected as a tra- 
dition not worthy to be accepted. 

Coming next to the other set of the three races, vix., Anus, 
Druhyus and Pams, we find that the Psrus became by far the 
most important people both in later Vedk times and in Epic 
da3rs. This exjdains the story of the blessing of Yayfiti to his 
son Pttru for obeying his wishes. “ Poru," thus runs the boon 
"would be the king of the ancestral land and ypuld be very 
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prosperous. In fact, the Porus would be so numerous that they 
would overspread the whole country. Nay, the earth may he 
divested of die Sun and the Moon but never of the Poru people." 

9 if I). Now the Porus first settled, ae 

already stated, in the region of the Sarasvatl, having ousted the 
originally settled Kshatriyas from there. They extended thence 
their conquests east, west and south by and by till they became 
the lords of the whole of India in the days of the Fftndavas. 
The contests of the Porus with aboriginal kings are mentioned 
in many ^gvcdic hymns. They are, as given in the Vedic 
Index, i, 59, 131 and 174, iv, 21 and 28, vi, 20 and vii, s and 19. 
Looking into these referenors we find i, 59 is a hymn to Agni by 
Gautama Nodha in which he says " Agni whom the POrus follow 
as the slayer of Vjitra or abor^;ines. " (♦ 1); 

i, ( 131 is a hymn to India by Paruchchhepa in which he says 
( EIFT 3^ ). " POrus of old have known of this 

power iv, 21, is by Vimadeva to India ( ^ V ) 

" who gave freedom to POru by slaying Vritra ?" (iv, 28, as 
also i, 174, are, I think, wrongly included here as they contain 
no mention of Peru), vi, 20, is addressed to Indra by BhSia- 
dvftja ( E eII: ). “ The POrus laud thee, oh 

India, that thou destroyedst seven castles of the DSsas for 
Purukutsa." vii, 5, is by Vasishtha to Agni ( ^ i[hipn>n 
3d ^ 1 ^ ) " Oh Agni, for Puru thou lightest up and 

rendest their castles and lastly vii, 19, already noticed, 
where Vasishtha says to Indra ( E 

Thou protectest Trasadasyu and POru in their 
^hts wift Vfitias.” On these hymns two or three observations 
have to be made. Vfitra usually stands in Vedic verses for 
D 9 sa enemies and they have castles or forts or fortified 
villages which have to. be canded. Secondly, vii, 19 and 
more particularly vi, 20, give ground for supposing that 
Purukutsa '’.nd Trasadasyu were of the 'Poru line. But 
as I have already stated, on this point flie authority of 
the Bifihmanas should be respected and as the Satapatha 
says that they were Aikdi^dlkas and as they are also found in 
TarS^ic genealogies among the descendants of Ikdivlku alone 
and nowhere else, here Brlhma^i and Portia traditions com* 
37 
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bine to prove that they were Aikshvhka or Solar race kings. In 
vii. 19, the line plainly means Trasadasyo and PSru, while in vi, 
20 wemaysay that the Ptiras in their prayer to Indragiveexam]de 
of Indra’s. aid to Purukutsa not as a king of their own peo|de 
bat of another people, Parakutsa being well-known as a hivour- 
ite king of India. Thirdly, POrus became eventually so numer- 
ous that according to later authorities (of course, not later than 
YSska), the word Pfirus stands generally for men. In some of 
the above verses the word has been so interpreted by commen- 
tators, but as Prof. Macdonell has observed, Pfirus may be 
translated as Pfirus without difficulty in all these cases. 

The historical inference from these and previous verses is that 
after several fi^ts with non-Aryans Pfiru established himself 
firmly in the region of the Sarasvatt. His later or previous 
contests with the Aryan enemies of the Solar race, especially with 
SttdBsa on the Parush^i In his or his race’s progress westward 
in the Punjab also appear. His line flourished both at home 
and abroad. The first known king in his line was Ajamfdba, 
the Ajamtdhas being spoken of in the Kgveda also. The next 
is Bhaiata, son of Dushyanta, \dio is not mentioned in the 
Rigveda but is mentioired in the BrShma^as and who performed 
sacrifices on the Saiasvatl, YamunS and the Ganges which shows 
that he Extended his dominion eastward. The Bharatas men- 
tioned in the Bilhmanas are his descendants and not the Kiara- 
tas of the Rigveda as the Satapatha clearly introduces them 
by first mentioning Daushyanti Bharata. The epithet Dau- 
shyanti appears to be purposely used in the BrShma^a to discri- 
minate the two Kiaratas. The next famous king was Kara 
vffio became'so famous that the ancient land of the Pfirus came 
to be called Kurukshetra. Now this Kuru is also not to be 
found id the Ehgveda. This non-mention, of course, does not 
prove that the comf^tkm of the ]Rigveda..Drecedod him, but 
we may take it that his fame had not becme exaggeihied in 
the time of the Rigveda. The Bharatas and BtiU more the Kurus, 
however, became famous in the BrShmaqa Rterature. The 
Kurus are always mentioned therein with the PSnchBlas and 
they were one people, it seems, in their time. This probably 
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indicates tiiat the MahSbhSrata fig^t had been fought before 
this and, all the PSnchSl^ princes being dead, the PSi^vas 
and especially their great-grandson Janamejaya PSrikshita became 
their king. This Janamejaya IHlrikshita is also a favourite king 
with the Br^imanas. Thus then the chief people of the Psru 
race were the Kuru-Pinchalas in later Vedic times. 

1 must speak of the PSnchilas here in more detail. Accord- 
ing to the Puramc genealogies the PSnchalas were the descen- 
dants of a younger branch of the Parus. Their first great king 
was Srinjaya, even according to the genealogies and this Sfinjaya 
gave his name to his descendants. The Siinjayas are mentioned 
in the Rigveda also. The first mention is in Rigv. vi, 27, where 
Srinjaya is said to be a son of Devavita. (H' 

f^T^) “He who gave Turvaja to 
Srinjaya, the son of DevavSta and the Richivats. ” This is 
looked uiwn as identifying Kchivat with Turva&i. The next 
mention is still more important. It is Rigveda iv. 15, which 
shows that his Agni is also mentioned and thus invests him 
with greatness. «r: I "This 

is the fire which is enkindled in the eastern altar of S{uja3ra, 
the son of DevavSta.” The last four verses of this hymn men- 
tion Somaka the young son of Sahadevawho gave donations to the 
Chshi or composer of this hymn, vix., VSmadova and he invokes 
blessings on him. ( <1% I 

). This Ahadova and Somaka were most prol»Uy 
bom in the line of Srinjaya and hence they are motioned in this 
hymn. Srinja3ra, Sahadeva and Somaka are actually found in the 
PSnchSla genealogy and Somaka is the fourth ancestor of Dru- 
pada. He performed a IUljasu3ra and became renowned as is 
mentioned in the Aitareya Bufttunana. The I%nch8las*were 
thus Srinjayas in SSgvcdic times and their name PSnchSla be- 
came famous in the times of the Bilhma^x The HahfiUiSrata 
uses both the names Smjayas and PSnchSlas and even Somakas 
from their famous king Somaka. Somaka must have been 
later than Kuru. The PSnchSlas were settled to the Muth- 
east of the Kurus between the Ganges and the YamunS. The 
name RlnchSla is derived by Harivamfo and the PurS^$ from 
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tlM fiv« tons of a king (idio were thooj^t to be enough for the 
world, ail^ ) , bot this is a qaibUe. Probably tiiey were so 
called because composed of five peoi^es. The meting of different 
peoides into one people is not an unffequent event in history and 
I believe this merging means that one peoide elect the sover* 
eigns of another people as thdr kings and thus mingle with 
them. This happened either because they were conquered or 
the family of their kings became extinct. The Kuru-PfindxSlas 
became one people in this second way after the MahfiUiSrata 
ffght. The FSnchilas themselves must have been composed of 
five peoides in some such way. We have a distinct mention 
of the mingling of three peoples, vu., Srinjayas, Tnivafas and 
Krivis, the first in the EUgvedic hymn vi, 27, and the second in 
the ^tapatha BrShmaqa. These three and two more peoples 
probably went to form the PSncbBlas. so famous in the times of 
Brlhma^ and the Epics for their learning as well as their 
valour. 

The people vdio thus most predominate in the later Vedic 
times are people of the second Aryan invasion especially of the 
line of Ptiru and in this line again the peojdes more prominent 
than the rest were the Kurus and the PfinchBlas or Srinjayas. 
Alt the Solar race preople were not entirely extinct in later 
Vedic times. In the Punjab they were probably over-shadowed 
by Ae Lunar peoide. The general population Aerejlmust doubtless 
have remained &lar but the kings were genera-^y of the PBrn 
Hue. It is hence v/hy a Poros is found in the Punjab in Ae days 
rf Alexander. It is sometimes surmised that A finding of a 
PoTM on Ae Hydaspes m Ae Punjab Aows Aat the Pdrus came 
bom the noiA’West and extended eastward. But, according 
to Atf oonise of history we have sket Aed above, Ae Pdrus first 
came into India about the region of Ae Sarasyati end Aenoe 
e n tcndCd west.. We find a confirmation of this latter idea in 
Ac MshlbhiraA where Janamejaya is said to have conquered 
TakahalQfi A Ae Punjab after he was installed m Ac kingdom 
of Ac Koras at Hastmipurs. After Ae MahfibhSrata fight 
Ac Koraa became Ae overlords of Adia, and peAape Taksha- 
IQl dldU ranudnod defiant and hence it was that janamejaya 
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found it necessary to go and conquer that land. The founding 
of TakshaSilS by the Solar Aryans is indicated in the RamSyam 
story of Bharata having conquered the land from the Gandharvas. 
This is probably a restatement of the real fact that the older Bha- 
rata and his people, the Solar Kshatriyas, settled in that country 
originally. Whatever that may be, in the Punjab the kings 
generally appear to have been Lunar race Kshatriyas in the 
days of the Brahmans and the Epics. But the Solar race 
people had their kingdoms in the east and they were the Kosala- 
Videhas of Brahmana fame. The Brahmams love to speak of 
the Kosala-Videhas as much as they love to speak of the Kuru- 
PSnchSlas. The Kosala-Videhas were plainly a different people 
from the latter. Macdonnell accepts the opinion of Dr. Grierson 
and others based on language, viz,, the affinity of eastern Hindi 
with Punjabi rather than with western Hindi, and says under 
the word Kuru that these Kosala-Videhas must have been shoved 
onward by the Kurus when the latter took possession of the land 
about the Sarasvati. I may even say that they may have 
come eastward even before the coming in of the Kurus, i. tf., 
when the whole land from the Punjab eastward up to Mithila 
was occupied by the Solar race people. Professor Macdonell, 
however, expresses some doubt about this in a foot-note on the 
word Kurd and refers to the narrative given in the ^tapatha 
of the progress of Agni from the Sarasvati to the Sadanira, the 
eastern boundary of the Videha kingdom and thinks that it 
may be argued from the story that the Kosala-Videhas were of 
the same race as the Kurus. But I do not think that any such 
inference is necessary. The Aryan fire went from the Sarasvati 
no doubt, but no mention is made of the Kurus in this story and 
hence the Agni may have gone forth eastward even before the 
days or the Kurus, of even Parus. Moreover the story in the 
ghatapatha (IV. i, lo) is that Videgha Mathavya took ftne in 
his mouth ard went eastward up to the Sadanira where he had 
to take it out and lay it on the ground in consequence of a ques- 
tion by Gotama RahQgana, his priest. Hence, says the Br5h- 
mai^, no Brahmin crosses the SadanirS. Now this name of 
Gotama tallies with the later Epic story that the priests of the 
Videhas were Gotamas, as I have already mentioned. It seems 
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to me tiien veiy probable that these Kosala-Videhas were of the 
Solar race and had their differraces in religious matters from 
the Kuru-PSnchdlas, the representatives of the Lunar lace 
people. The Kosala-Videhas were more famous in the days of 
the Brihma^ for their philosoj^c tendencies than their ritual 
purity and their great king Janaka had disputations with YSjna- 
valkya on philosophy which have been preserved in the immortal 
Upanishads. This laxity in ritual also connects the Kosala- 
Videhas with the^ people of the Punjab who are said to be also 
lax in this matter, as much as the affinity of language ; and the 
remarks of Prof. Macdonnell on this head under Kosala and 
KSshi in the Vedic Index should be interpreted in this way to 
support their affinity with the eastern Aryans than with the 
Kuru-P5nch5las. 

We have lastly to see what became of the Anus and the Dru- 
hyus. The latter ate mentioned separately in two Vedic hymns 
viii, zo and vi; 46 . The first has already been noticed. The 
second mentions Druhyu and Peru, two only, together. What 
subsequently became of the Druh 3 ms does not appear either in 
the Rigveda or the later Vedic literature. Perhaps, they were 
the fourth people who merged in the PSnchSlas. Puramc tra- 
dition makes the GSndhSras their descendants. The GSndhSras 
are mentioned in the ChhSndogya. The Anus probably became 
a great people even in the days of the Rigveda ; for, in one hymn 
their Agni is mentioned specially, see viii, 74 ( 

)• But there is no mention of them in the later 
Vedic literature. The PurS^s state that they gave rise to 
several dynasties in the Punjab, especially to the Sibi 
dynasty whose famous king was §ibi, son of U§lnara, 
mentioned among the sixteen great performers of ASvamedha 
sacrifice in the MahSbhSrata. I am not quite sure if the 
PurS^s are correct here ; but I think this is not the place to 
discuss that point. This completes our list of the Vedic 
references to the Lunar people whose five branches, the 
^ and ^ are famous even in the ^veda. 

To take a resume, the conclusions of ethnology nod philology 
as apfdied to India by Sir H. Risley and Dr. Griersbfi quoting 
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to 

Dr. Hoemle show that there were two Aryan races which invaded 
India at different tunes and settled in this country. The first 
long-headed Aryans, settled in the Punjab and in Rajpntaiu 
and are found there even now, with offshoots about Ayodhya 
and Mithila whose present language. Eastern Hindi, is allied to 
the Punjabi and Rajastani. The second race of Aryans which 
was broad-headed and mixed with the Dravidian original popula- 
tion of the country is now found in the large tract from Ambala 
in the north, to Kathiawar in the south-west and Jubbulpore in 
the south-east and Nepal in the north-east. The present lan- 
guage of these people is Western Hindi. Now tradition also 
represents that there are two races of Aryans in India, vix., the 
Solar race of Kshatriyas and the Lunar. This naturally suggests 
that the first race of K^atri}ras who came to India must be 
identified with the Solar race and the second with the Lniuir 
race. And we find that this inference is strongly fortified by 
references in the Vedic literature, especially in the Rigveda, our 
oldest and most trustworthy authority. The ]Ehgveda frequently 
mentions a people called the Bharatas. Now it is almost a 
riddle to Vedic scholars who these people were and what became 
of them. As stated by Prof. Macdonnell under the word Kura 
the general opinion is that these Bharatas merged in the Kurus. 
Now my suggestion, based on conclusions derived from ethno- 
logy, philology and tradition, is that these Bharatas being the 
older Aryans should be identified with the Solar race Kshatriyas 
of the Epics and die Purili^. Strong grounds for this identi- 
fication are not wanting. The first is that their Purohitas were 
the Vasishthas, also called Tritsus in the Kgveda. Now the 
Vasidi^as are in Epic and PurSme tradition inseparably con- 
nected with the Solar race. Secondly, the famous king Su^ba of 
these Bharatas is found in the RSmS^pa as an ancestor of RSma 
and Satrughna. Sudba is found in the PurS^ genealogies 
also in the 'Solar line, but his father is not DivodSsa as in the 
Rigveda. I think Puramc genealogy ought tb give way in this 
matter. SudBsa, (Pijavana), Divodfisa and VadhryaSva form 
the ascending line according to the Etigveda. It may be noted 
here that names ending in afivs are found mostly in the Solar 
race and Vadhryafiva (^. vi, 6i and z, 19) seems to be a Solar 
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race king. Thirdly, ViSvSmitra in the Kgveda is also a l^hi 
of the Bharatas and according to Epic and Furana tradition also« 
ViSvSmitra is chiefly connected with the history of the Solar 
race.* Fourthly, the names of Purukutsa and Trasadasyuf are 
to be found in the line of Ikshvaku only, in the PurSnas and they 
are AikshvSka also according to the BrShmanas. For all these 
reasons I identify the Bharatas as the Solar race people of the 
Epics. They are usually taken for the later Bharatas, viz , 
the descendants of Daushyanti Bharata, but wherever this 
Bharata is mentioned in the Brahmams the epithet Daushyanti 
is found added and he is not mentioned in the Kgveda at all. 
This mixing up of the two has led to the popular notion that 
India is called Bharatavarsha from the second Bharata. But 
tradition, even Puramc tradition, plainly contradices this idea 
and states that India is called BhAratavarsha from Bharata, a 
grandson of the first SvayamUiuva Manu. According to an- 
other Puram, Bharata who gave the name to this country is 
Manu himself or even the Sun. Hence, we have a further con- 
firmation of the Bharatas being Kshatriyas of the Solar race. 

* The Pur&nas derive Viiv&mitra from the Lunar line, but there it a 
‘contradiction here between the Pur&nas and the R&m&nyana and there 
it a contradiction among the Puntnat themselves. R&m&yava, B&la*> 
k&nda. Chapter 51, gives the ancestry of Vi&v&mitra as Pr&J&pati and 
then Kuika at once in whosK) family of course Vi^v&mitra was bom even 
according to the Higveda. He is hence neither Solar nor Lunar according 
to the R&m&yana but he is plainly a person of the older race of Kshatriyas. 
The Pur&nas derive Vitv&mitra in the Lunar line in two ways. Harivamta 
derives him from Amavasu, another son of Pur&ravas than Ayu whose 
son was Nohusha ; while in another place it derives him from AJamldha 
and Janhu. 1 think the Pui^mc genealogy ought to give way here to 
the R&m&yana which makes Vitv&mitra born in the oldest line of Kshatii- 
yas. Curiously enough this uncertainty of descent still remains attached to 
their modem Kshatriya representatives, u.^., the Rathods who are derived 
differently in the Solar and the Lunar lines. 

t Kurutravana, a king in the Trasadasyu family is supposed to be a 
Kuru, but I do not see why he should be so. In the Rigvedic hymns he 
is expressly said to be a Tr&sadasyava and not a Kuru. The beginning 
word Kuru cannot make him a Kuru in race in the same way as Divod&sa 
cannot be a Dftsa or non-Aryan as actually suggested by a German 
Vedie scholar. 
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These Bharatas became so numerous that Bharata in one |dace 
in the Aitareya Bithma^a stands for warrior generally.* In 
the Nirukta in one place Siaratas arc said to mean priests also 
along with Kurus. The reason ^y Bharatas may be snbsti’ 
tuted for Kurus in sacrificial formulas as mentioned in Vedic 
Index under Kuru, is not because they ujere identical with 
Kurus but because th^ were a different people with equal 
renown, and wherever th^ were meant their name was to be 
substituted in the sacrificial formulas. In fine, there are very 
strong reasons to identify the Hiaratas with the Solar race 
people of the later, vis.. Epic days. Their representatives in the 
da3rs of the BrShmanas were the Kosala*^^dlas the undoubted 
Solar race Krimtriyas of ffie Epics and the PurS^. 

The identification of the Lunar race Kshatriyas in the Vedas 
is not a matter of any difiBculty. They are, of course, the Yadns, 
the Turvafas, the Anus, the Druhyus and the Ponis, so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Rigveda. Of these the Pfirus became 
numerous and supreme and in their line came the Kuru-nbidil* 
las of Epic and Pursue fame. The Yadus also became famous and 
were the progenitors of the YSdavas amongst whom was bom 
Krishpa referred to in the Chhfindogya. The Anus are supposed 
to give rise to several Punjab kin^, e.g., the ^bis and the 
Madras who had their counterpart beyond the Himalayas, the 
Uttara Madras as the Kurus had theirs, the Uttara Kurus. 
All this is so plain that later Epic and Purina tradition may be 
said to find complete support in the Kgvedic and Brihmaqa 
references. And in my opinion the five races, Yadus and others, 
had for their ancestor YaySti thoufh this is doubted by Brof. 
Macdonell under the word Yayiti in the Vedic Index. Purd- 
ravas, Ayu, Nahusha and Yayiti ale all mentioned in the 

* MsedemB isys nodar Kora thst Bharatas in.this passage (U. eg) 
a saa a a the Daaihyaatf Bhaiatu aad they attacked the Satvaataa.' 
SSyaaa, however, traaslatse niaratu by waniocs and Satvaataa by 
c ha i to tesrs. This intscpsetatkia seams eoneet ihoagh the dailvatlaa d 
Bharata given by Siyaaa k faacifaL I think the word Bharatu became 
sa b es qeenfl y a qmeaym te wankn aad even <sr piistls as stated 
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veda and fonn, so to speak, the starting line of the Lunar race. 
There is, of course, no express mention in the Kigveda of this 
connection between Yayiti and the five peoples, Yadu and 
others, but Mme such connection may be infer^ from hymn 
1. 3Z, stirere YaySti is mention^. This hymn is composed by 
Hira^yasttlpa Angirasa and the Angiiam are connected, as we 
have already seen, with these five peoples. Moreover, the fourth 
verse in this hymn may almost be taken to contain the con- 
firmation of the later traditional genealogies of the Puri^, as 
it shows that (besides the lEtitiu Angirasa) Agni was revealed, ori- 
ginaOy to two persons, Manu and Purttravas irnnTV^ 

I) followed by verse 17 

) in ndiidi is plainly substituted for 
as his representative. Thus, &e ^rl^ tradition, 
supported by these references in the ^tigveda, cannot be fairly 
ignored. I think, therefore, that the Lunar race kings from 
Purlbavas down to Ajamidha are mentioned in tire IRigveda. 
and from Bharata to Kuru and Janamejaya even, in tire 
BrVhma^. In short, the Imnar race Kshatriyas are undoubt- 
edly a Vedic people identifiable with POruravas and his 
descendants, Yadu. Turvata and others. 

Before oonduding this paper I must advert to a very import- 
ant question vdiich arises at this stage and it is this: if tire Solar 
and Lunar origins of the two races are not expressly mentioned 
in the Vedic. literature, how did the idea arise in Epic days ? 
The idea of the desceirt of all races from oire ancestor is irot a 
hatey of the Iirdo-Aryans only but of many peoples ; and the 
birtir of heroes or great men from gods is also a myth uhich 
many peoples have believed in. Not only did the Greeks in 
times make thtir heroes the sons of gods, but even in 
history we find the Mexican Axtecs looking upon the Spani- 
uds as the children of the Sun. The notion, tLerefore, that 
ccftain races were bom from the Sun and the Moon was not 
eh unnatural one with the Epic and Furipa writers. But some 
reiMn rnnst have influenced the selection of these gods as tiie 
of tire ^ races of Kdiatr^ and wo mpy try to see 
what tills reason nay have beep. Mura Is ovan in flis 9i|vo4s 
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the son of \nhra&vat, or the Son. It is not an idea of the later 
IndO'Aryans but even of the Vedic Ridiis and the word Bharata 
iriiich was the origin of the name of the andent ^tigvedic people 
the Siaratas, is explained by the Nirakta to m»n the Son. 
The idea, therefore, that the first race of Kdiatriyas was de- 
scended from the Son was inherited by the Epic writers from the 
^igveda itself. The birth of the other race of Kdiatiiyas from 
the Bfoon was a natural idea as opposed to the Sun and hence 
fliey must have been looked upon as descendants of the Moon. 
Or perhaps, these people coming from the north may have been 
d ey*"dant s of the Moon for Soma is the lord of the north. 
We may add that the first race of Kshatriyas, being in Epic 
days in the east, may have been looked upon as de.<;cendants 
of the Sun. Lastly, it is also possible to explain this idea on a 
difference between these races in their observance of the year 
which is plainly discernible in the story of the Mahibhfirata 
fight. The Pfindavas had to pass twelve years of exile and one 
of incognito according to the covenant at their gambling game. 
Now the Kurus argued, nhen the Pindavas appeared in Virlta's 
fight, that th^ were discovered before their time, but the Pin- 
davas replied that th^ had k^t their word truly and fully. 

decided the point in favour of the Pindavas and hdd 
that they had kept th^ word by the Lunar year of 354 days. 
This dedMon would undoubtedly be strange if the Pindavas 
observed the ijinar year only for the purpose of this covenant. 
I this idiase of the question has not sufficiently attracted 
the attention of scholars. I hold that this decision deariy 
proves that the Pindavas generally followed the Lunar year 
like the Ma h oiu**!*"* of the present day. In the Taitthiya 
you have clear references to different years observed 
by the Aryans, vis., the Civil year of 360 days, the Solar year of 
3fiS days and the Lunar year of 334 days. Of course, later 
Aryans observed the Solar year only and these differences have 
DOW disappeared entirdy. But in ancient times the Pindavaa 
the latest branch of the Lunar race people, most have observed 
the jpear in modi the same way as they observed po^r* 
andiy so common the Himalayan people ; while dm 

Kurus or radier the DhirtarSshtras as older people must have 
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obienred the tolar year generaUy in vogue amoag the older 
Kthatziyas. The people of the Panjab and of Ayodhyft and the 
other eastern people seem to have observed the Solar year and 
th^ were all on the side of the DhSrtailbhttas, while on the side 
of the Pindayas were ail southern Aryans diiefly of the Lanar 
race, vis., the PindiUas, who were apparently polyandrons 
stQl and the Yidavas and the Oredis and the Magadhas. In 
my opinion the difierent peoples ranged on either side observed 
different years and they were, so to speak, people of the 
old tradition and the new tradition. The former observed the 
Solar year and the latter the Lunar year. Hence might also 
arise the idea that the PSndavas, Pinchilas, etc., were the de> 
sendants of the Moon. It is true that some peoples of this race 
were observes of the Solar year as the Dhirtarishtras them* 
selves and the Madras, etc., but thqr were all inhabitants of the 
Punjab and must have adopted the year of the first settled 
Aryans there. -I put forward this theory with some diffidence, 

' but I think it to be of sufficient importance to find a record here. 
I have already given espression to this view in another place 
and detailed the whole theory as it appears from the story of 
the MahBbhirata. I touch It here in bare outline and I put it 
forward only as an alternative to account for the Epic names 
assigned to these two most famous races of Kshatriyas, vis^ 
the Solar and the Lunar races who have so gloriously distmguish- 
ed themselv^ iwt only in the Vedic, the Epic and the Puraqfo 
days, but also in the modem history of India commencing with 

lfffihftmfiHfl.fi ^imflffi^ 
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SOME INSCRIPTIONS IN THE ORIGINAL. 

(z) Atpuri inscription of ^tikumira relating to the 
Guhilots of MewSd. 

(Indian Antiquary XXXIX of igto p. 191 ) 
WTOillj SHF JiftwRc ^ 

I Rvw: 

I «Rqp|5l wnfii 

«i*iH ifrc: II ^«Tr"r— 

*Ti^: II R II ft|rSR^?R3 sr$ ^*flpr gcif?q 

*>fpr*ts^ I <g | »n i " r i iT w r a iiwpr tr 
HR Rfn s II ^ II I 

wiH W a «wt «!r: «(hR5R: II V || <r igjrftrs Hwi «IR IH- 

sl < <|q4sH i ’wn Rfir i^sn*rni ll 

Hid4t^sQFtfipwn^lM<PRftr:«ffH8H smiftiHffit: wiwrft- 
wn — iwiHaH i^ ql ft»R«W 5 f 5 «il ;iRrc!i; 11 ^ 11 

HI WWW^I ^ W tfl^W^qiRwr HHT H*rt% OTf^HI^: fft 
fw i as i d i qw q : ii a ii wr: s f ^f R ^ ggc . gfi: 
nj qp ft iHr ^ liwpr II ^ ii — geiRq 

qiH qR ifti qi qq q^ gq^qqi: «» qnEqqrqqqtrm^ 

«i|fiiip II II iKi 
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(2) Hatsha Stone Inscription relating to the Chduuninas 
of Simbar. 

{Ep. Indka Vol. II. p. laz). 

eircj 

sfttWRT (fT t) (wi) l 

jf«% Jra^% — « — «-[ ! ] J — 

II U II 

*nrc*nw 5 ir«jw trtiisraTa: 

f?fT aisT 5J5 fra? [ 5 ft ] [ a ] will [ !i «®aT ] 

sT'Vsfl: II tv II 

«n: fri f jNr g fl fwr I 

sftoiwnwftRiarrwit wpritSl riargtr: II tK II 

w^«T wuPt ^err rnffSiawr ggg 

init^ fTri^ar [ ft ] '* 

fW«WT>i?f?iiri fiJr^aftr [ v ] iwntrlsifianfl-- 

ftrftr fefc iTfJr«> irewr 

( «r ) II U II 
I 

ft rftftift *15 fftoiKiarft i/Wl 

wAw [ftr] [?] «r»T 

[ m ] W 5 1 

%iin?rft f?ra a ft ? f il mwf qg 

WN[mfiRiw^g?wr. II t« 11 

|iTin?lft« ^ ftnw JwqNft 1 

^iW f^gjlq [«]^ [ff!] if 

Cft]IM^H 
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r frew 

^!T jrf^nW Pi5ft ( ®^r ) ftr«r I 

ftif 

«paw^gRiawiJ ^55^ wqn u II 

[ ^ ] iTfTr^ I 

4ir«f4tlRiO«r II II 

«!«% Prs^ij Mft 

JiJiftr I ^KRf ( «fr ) f5»r^ 

TOT fJm [ ^ ] wfifl; II ’i ^ II 

^ fr^Ji: frrf^tiT/^T^nnO « ( wr ) I 

far f%«Ow fi w wi ^w^ li ii 

*R*T fnjT ^iiflr «r^5 1 

-«ir*^ ?i3^» II 

S'qnift: sen^: qq<g g iilV« E^ §>T 

jnftR — PiftfiHfV. 01^4: ii ii 

flw«w: 

f^ff C «n*i ] C H ] fc*ff ^ ««ir«^ n ii 

fwifv II II 

C *ifr 3 twr^rfr 

«l?l^ 5w^irN«RWTTflr»«r: 5p»^: II li 

•Pier «fhr> «<!iiwt 4hft: « ( w ) ?: i 
wi^faif >n n ^ «ii^: II II 
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(3) Gwalior Bhoja prafosti, rdating to the Imperial Priti- 
hSras of Kanau}p. 290 

Archaological Survey of India 1903— 04, p. 280. 

L I II 

«rfwi twwmiftr- 

V 11 ni 

L 2 

3'>rsrf^ ^ trjfi 

u r 11 

35 iwn ^ ^ 

vm q^SlfqftsiT W?l 5 q«id: I 

■Wf«I- 

L 3 ??R«n3ar^^ ihRI^«r 

S|finR«TW^; JRftCR «it^ II^II 

^ 5 rr^ gftw<Trftif g ;T ^< gi- 

L 4 ftwJlW: 

i: » ii 

¥ra??iWTW5f|^«^Ffisafw*reT: ^wnnff««5r«n 
>fl?is wni^J I 

•ftmsiwrsswr 

— - 
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i* 5 gjprt €<«r*P!iT II K II 

siar <i5*i JTWGrarT^ 

wnra: in5^?f|5Rre^35sna[«ra| i 

«(!* *r^: 

jnirP?5w«Tft«r*T *FT»err^: ll \ ii 

^ ( a?^) 

L 6 jiR>i^ 

*i: ?ai?*nfl?i I 

«:«; 5 n 3 prs ^%5 ^ jftsi 

feigsRi n v* li 

arr^: 

wsrraw sTm*R:?ci?ii5q; i 

qrsfi — 

l- 7 '« ^Ipsr >3^1: 

^flTCSTTJTr^ II £ II 

4: ijawrirr^f^^Bresi^; I 

«w»rq^< 52 ?ft^*rni 

=N»FT3^ f^ST’TWSrjBo^^I^ II ♦. II 

L 8 ^ tf )<MH I >Wl< I 

fJiySr?! 

II ^*11 

anW WIWW f^’CRf a^«v^«N- 
««5wrft: ^Tsrf»il^5*«ff^i'ifft: I 

II KKW 

?iw*Tr 


39 
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siq w i ^wiws w qii^ l ^i : ft^; OfaiV 

iiui 

«R»j w wr^ ft gt iraNPRsaft- 
Lxo | 9: 1 

wnO *r aiffagqrwi w K\\\ 

*R»n’gf(%a: sfi?^ ai<ft*Bift i t|ii>w t II u II 
«mR:g« 3 : « ftaww: | 
ininfitw OrfSrifl^WT: i 
SP < n ^wg a a ai~ 

<yif^<ii - 

I. II H^uft^rfiniR II II 

•Tpswi gjwt lilw ^i agiifsr ii u ii 
qjiR^ aRirmr Oig^: 

a aftwr; i 

I’jr ^aufl 3^5 gga- 
L la — 

iwft ^ wl <» T f i %n "r a f q ri8ri W: ii ti 
TOP^g g i il » g «w «w* q ^wOi qi^- 
•^nifjftarftwrarA mngwr siqismO 
gw iag^’pFwn%TSiJ «i4l^'ii3iifti^- 
4 wft s wTO } agftRTO wpft*. jwl- 
L 13 ^ w II II 

«0lj wwHwr wilwff^: «i^- 

5fiww sg i aila p» I 

Ai9wft wOwrrg^Prt at 
allmr aw awnaifiit ii ii 

laftaaftt aialM 
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^Ot 


L, t4 

^RnmRif SNi: i 

?i?{^ I II 

«iw IftTOP^TF^fB: 

!wn<irew5Ntf II ^ < II 

5»iR fw ^tnsrf 

L iS I 

m wBra^P^f^p^sn^v ii il 

wllw^^ ?tb: I 

ftftrs li H 

BViuajii 

^Rr|[*fi^ W^w I 

Bwr wwi- 


L. x6 m 

fMl (N^ <l<IBGS l N l g W II II 
OTi ^ wWl5if I 

«pa:jq|t ^mr •mf*r sRilftpr* II i 

Bnir«n a^<^wBdf rft % 

B Wtaa^lOT t srav: IRIW: I 
WBV 4IGa ^ ft,fHWW<lM 

inua— 

L ly !ii8 i w <M>w i w ^Wt» II II 

ftxa fv siA QV: 

<n«f iirnNr as- 

<Givifl[i«t qiBiih vfKta vrar ifv (C) ivnm^ 

fnx^n 
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ExtraeU from important Smfitis (Manu and YSjnaveiky 
oxeeptedi showing the freet social condition of India in ih 
Ninth and Tenth Centuries A.D.) 

— 

^ fesr; I 

3h: i 

^ ( *1^1: ) I 

*rt^ II 

^ iBg5rF«i*if wi4l : i 

»rtt*Ttein% ^ sqrf^w ^ li 

^ Rpsr^ ll 

K «rn;n« a^ir ^ i 

)E^«iiR ?HF ?l|R?nf^ sr 5«rf?r ll 
% «ni>rWr q!®«>wr: 

q ri^*n "g R« i g i lit f^i^BPciT:gf^>n^: il 
— 

t qfWhr 5 ^ 5 f tW^l 

«Sl5*^«*i»nt snw arer«nt ^ 5I ll 

^ ftS^ %*i: «ira& %^i^«ir I 

iwt 4 l«*raitr^ «nt«*i(^ 5 it »i?r: ii 

3QS||t — 

< Wta inipr: in'*! gswt a I 

vin: grf f^gnn vigilinftvtfgnt it 
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•nrow: — 

t nnrniT I 

siOT ^iw fi t P iN *jsftPr»r; II 

snm^i^si gft: ?*n9F>rai^^^ds*NH n 
^ iiTiPR? wcr 3 ^ «frOn?«i 3 «nfPr 1 
» nt ^qra t *» 11 

V aipmt^ »»3 ^ «ns!T: ^ <r«>^ ^ I 

3««w w irren | 5 i|%nf^ 

K OT«0 Jitn g^: ftwiftasr: 1 

fW« n^nrnr ft ti 

— 

\ ywi(t^H<lrt»»ft «nwi*raf *il3 k 
ft^ i f tg *w s f<i t; fg q rar^ II 

w*n*ni} — 

< awraafSRTBWf ^ a*n «f 1 
«»33: «w[w*rRr nren m q draiftg » 

— 

[^fjf^sw &c.? 5 rf 

?: 5 i «r^ fireiRf »il^ifas*nreR*{ ( » » 

|«l and * O • ???t )] 

^ ^t«i«n ^NwRa^ifira: 1 
«w«n« i w «>«t: «i 4 «nmimB<n 11 
'RRKJ-— 

< 8WW iR^nsn ^ ftms i 

a nm gn^lsm ^ »w » r O ft ii 

^ ^ «w?l3 1 

fW afW «F» «wff«i ^ II 
I qO gnr 3 ^igjuni twt %^Phwii 
ftwRt *»?»► *if«t?r II 

V qf^ft ffO t^ftsitv 1 
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K ftWRW? I 

Sta^ II 

it^» P W« s i l W< l [ l <l*l<5iWli ^ftlfaT II 
^ «jrai*i: fWWIW: I 

V ^ %KlilsH I 
?R*lT3?n^: 3^1 !f vw*i3l(l*l^ II 

K ^ n €f5pil I 

^ 3 ^ <f)4«n«nT: 3|M«P{.ii 

3 3^^ ^ II 

V wfrtRjniRl »rtfti?ft3w: w!i I 

«ni ^ «R«i»raft ii 

K gJwi'mSiir ftg^wi t i 

sre:^4 aoAnr li 

to:— 

\ «TRfrt^ sr iifIt 1 

«R<rt m si^Rir li 

?5r: — 

< fii3»WNag d ^ «3*ni I 

«nrl vrir: annwm )s4 3 snnnli li 
^ Jiirt ^ unil ^i W m 1 

«WRW 3 fak: wwf^wil ’ifts II 

ir iRtoR ui4llWI«imf)| II 
Hhw: — 

\ «r<i5RiiiJl^ «fkki srf^Rw^^i 

HVKi^'tii Anl^ini g^: 
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^ irripf^ u^- 

V <TgqTg<jN <^^w< 9nq- 

? «n?*i^ «rr irrarirt^ sreRT^^MrrmH i 

3 ^R*|5^S II 

«toV RTST a^<S^ ^IR«R*T «ftTO I 

acrtSftw a?fira mr^f^or: ii 

^ sf ^< i <nR3^iR« i: I 

ftirpRl ii*R?*it «% f»i*ii ■WR ei«r- 

SR3 ?:ir>RT: ^'txrar gJT«?f«j"rf JWi??irRr»rf*r ira i 

5a«rr sinftsj «ri*iffr 5*iH l 

Mif^unt *9^ W5T jrafNsm I 

«T ^rwlfir ii 
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GENESIS OF THE DICTUM » »WWH|*q<i) > (^J* 

We have not yet been able to trace the above dictum, meaning 
that there would be only two varies (Brahmins and §Bdras) in 
the Kali age, to its original source. We find it quoted by Ka- 
malfikara Bhatta of Benares in his work §adrakamal 3 kara but 
he did not phunly bdieve in it as we shall presently dxow and 
hence perhaps he merely says "In some Purina" (PurSi^Sntare) 
when he quotes it. We have not yet been able to fix upon 
the Purim which contains this oft quoted line. It is most pro- 
bably an imaginary line first quoted by the above Pandit of 
Benares who cannot, however, have been its originator. Kinja- 
vadekar Sastri of Poona a well-known scholar and particularly 
versed in MimSnsi pointed out to us another interesting place 
where a similar verse is quoted and we make no apology for 
giving the whole quotation. In his MahSbhSshya or commen- 
tary on the Sotras of PSnini Patanjali says " ^ 

meaning a Brahmin even though without 
necessity should learn the Veda with its six Ahgasand understand 
it On this line of the Bh&Aya (circa. 150 B.C.) of Patanjali. 
there is no comment in the gloss of Kaiyyata (who wrote his 
work about 600 A.D.). Nggojibhatta of tiie Z4th century A.D. in 
his commentary named Udyota says here " 

" Some one says that in using 
the word Brahmin the BbSshyakSta intends to suggest that this 
learning the Vedas is optional with others." Vaidyanitha 
MahSdeva PSyagunde of the i6th century, udio has written a 
Chhiyfi on the Udyota remarks on this “ i 
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SIS 

oivisi 

WT ^ sr l^iwmar: « unrm^ 

vii ^ ^>{1%^ <R)nt I Translation. 

The writer of Udyota expresses his disapinobation of the 
opinion in Using the word kaschit some one for this reai* 
son viz., that the two (varnas) Kshatriyas and Vaifiyas are ex* 
pressly enjoined by the Smfitis to study the Veda and hence the 
opinion that its study is optional with them is contradictory of 
the Smriti injunction. Therefore (in the opinion of the Udyo> 
tak3ra), the word Brahmin in the BhSshya sentence should be 
taken to include all the three varnas by upalakshana (suggested 
inclusion) and therefore the sentence means also that Kshatriyas 
and VaiSyas have to study and understand the Veda. But (we 
think) the sentence is proper and mentions Brahmins only in 
order to indicate that in the Kali age there are no Kshatriyas 
nor VaiSyas. For a Smriti says " In the Kali age there are no 
Kshatriyas and no VaiSya castes. There are in Kali only two 
Varms viz,, Brahmins and Madras ” The editor §ivadatta who 
publishes the Udyota with the ChhSyS of Payagun4c tacks on 
the remark ^Rt 

I " To suppose that the Veda (study) is 
regulated by Kalij’uga is not sensible and hence the word Brah- 
min includes by upalaksha^ the three Var^.’’ 

The above is a curious illustration how views based on the 
tame original text change and toss from one side to aiwther as 
times change. We will add the following historical comment 
on this. Originally, that is before Buddhism arose and spread, 
the DharmaSSstra properly laid down the rule tlrat all the three 
Varms should study and understand the Veda and sudr indeed 
was the practice in those daj’s. This rule is naturally embodied in 
Uanu and other Sin|itis. When Patafijali wrote his BhSshya 
after the g.:neTal spread of Buddhi^ in about 150 B.C. Kshatri- 
yas and VaiSyas had mostly become Buddhists and had given 
up the study of the Veda. Many Brahnuns also were doing the 
same and Patahjali thought that it was the duty of Brahmins 
even without necessity to study the Veda. He, therefore, wrote 
tire sentence above quoted with reference to the actual state ef 
10 
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the oountiy, Brahmins now being responsible for the preserva- 
tion of the Veda. Kaiyyata lived about 600 A.D., when Bu<!- 
dhism was still supreme and naturally thought no common >. 
was necessary. In the da3rs of NSgojibliatto of about 1300 A.D. 
things had entirely changed, BuddMsm had gone out of India 
for centuries and Rajputs— orthodox Rajputs-had establishrd 
their right to study the Vedas though the study was taken up by 
some only. Hence N 3 gojibhatta found room to record the opinio fi 
of some one that the study of the Vedas for Kshatriyas and 
Vaifyas was optional according to Pataiijali. PSyagundc of 
Wai wrote his work after the Mahomedans had long establish- 
ed their sway over the whole of India including the south and 
after , the Kshatriyas, especially the Marathas of the south, had 
given up learning the Vedas, took occasion to express the opi 
nion that the BhSshyakSra had properly restricted his state- 
ment to Brahmins, as there were no Kshatriyas in the K-.-.M 
age according to the above quoted dictum whicli probably must 
have come into existence in the interr'al, reflecting the actual 
state of the country of the time. Lastly, under the present 
awakening of the country and the effort of the Kshatriyas and 
Marathas to re-establish their right and status, ^vadatta like 
ourselves denies the correctness of the view of Payagunde that 
the study of the Veda can be subject to any Kaliyugu rule and 
reverts to the oldest state of law that all the three t’arnr.s have 
to study and understand the Veda. 

From the above discussion it will be apparent that the dictum 
arose sometime between 1300 and 1600 
A. D. If the belief had arisen before the time of N 3 gojibhatta 
be would certainly have taken the line of argument adopted 
Piyagunde later and justified the statement of Patafi- 
1 ^ the simpler method vir., that Patafijali intended to con- 
tiiat there were no Kshatriyas and Vaifyas in the Kali age. 
It is hence extremely probable that the idea arose later than 
N^jiUiatta. 

It is, however, possible to suggest that Najogibhatta knew 
the dktnm bat did not support it For we know that KamalB- 
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karUiatta» one of die descendants of NSgojibhat^ only quotes 
the dictum in order to refute it. This is what he states at the 
end of his SiidrakamalSkara — 

“ irg srw 

5RRhifrar ^5151: I j?ii- 

II enf^^PT 

jfdPwd: II fM«g3?:i5fPr *?ir'H5T'frcrq?JT g’fPRRr* 

I s^roTPa^i'ir sTW^rr: 5!;sf ^f«wr ftsrs l 

3*t 3*1 ft*icrr! II 

3W: I Jif S %N%§^ tftf Hf*3wr>nfl- 

^ *f ^ r?*rar: i ^ gi> 3 H: «r$ fJifltwr 

I ?fcf st«^si^?r 

Transl. : " But in Bhagavata Purlia qth Skandha the absence 
of Kshatriyas in the Kali age is declared as also in the izth 
Skandha in the verse " Devapi, brother of j§antanu and Mam 
bom of the race of Ikshvaku will live in the village of KaJSpa 
endowed with great yogic power. Tliese two, at the end of Kali, 
will again promulgate the Dharma of Vaim and A&ama by the 
command of Visodeva.” Again in the ViShnu Pfira^ also ^t 
is stated that) a Nanda named Mahipadmapati will destroy the 
Kshatriya people. . Again in another Pur£qa (it is said) "Biah' 
mins, Kshatriyas, Vaifyas and §ttdras are the four van^ the 
first three of which are Dvijas. All these exist in every age but 
in the Kali age only the first and the last remain. " How then 
can you speak of subcastes bom of mixture with Dvijas ? The 
answer is : this doubt is not correct for Vishnu sa3rs "In the 
Kali age some remain as seed " and in the Matsya PurSqa it Is 
stated "Those Brahmins, Qutrfyas, Vaifyas ai^ §lldrw who 
will rmnainasseed(attheendofKE]i)willb^me mingled with 
these in the Ixgirming of K|ita Ynga." From these two antho* 
rities our respected father holds the opinion that titere are 
Kshatriyas. and Vaifyas in the Kali age though their appearance 
is concealed and their Karma or mode of life is defiled.” It must 
be pointed out that the author, Ktmsilharbhatta. betongF. to 
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the famous Bha^ta family of learned men and Dhanna-iSstiis of 
Benares to which belonged GSgSbhatta also who crowned 
^vaji with Vedic rites, believing him to be a good Kshatriya. 
To the same family belonged NSjogibhat^ and it is possible to 
explain his silence on this question by supposing him to be un- 
willing to onto* into this question of DharmatSstra in a work 
on grammar. 

But whether this dictum had or had not arisen in the days of 
Nigojibhatte it had certainly no existence before 1200 ' A.D. as 
we proceed to show. In the time of KumSiila (Circa 650-700 
A.D), there was no such idea in the mind of any writer on 
DhannalSstra that there were no K^triyas nor Vaifyas in 
the Kali age. For KumSiik distinctly says in his disquisition 
on the word RSjS in his VSrtika (p. 587 Calc. Edn.) that there 
were in his time kings of all the four castes reigning 
flWRftf ^ wfj The question was 

whether the word R 9 ji in the sfitra TRT 
meant a Kshatriya and the eventual answer given by him after 
discussion is that the word meant a Kshatriya. Now this 
dearly establishes that he not only believes that there were 
actually Kdiatriya and Vaifya kin^ in his days (a fact histo- 
rically true, as stated already) but tiiat there would be Kdia- 
triyas in times to come and that Kdxatrijra kings alone could 
perform the RijasOya sacrifice. It is, therefore, certain that the 
Hifttnm ' Kalfividyantayoh sthitih ' had not arisen in the days 
of KumSrila: In inscriptions of the RfishfrakOtas, the §il 3 h 8 ras 
and the Yidavas, they are certainly rq>resented as Ksha- 
triyas; but perhaps these are documents drawn up in praise of 
kh^ by royal orders. But we find VijnSneivata an authoritative 
writer on Dhannajiastra not doubting that there were Kshatri- 
yas in his days. He would certainly have stated so in his 
commentary where he discusses the question of the gotra of 
Kshatriya by adding that the question was not important in the 
Kali age. ^jnineivara’s commentary belongs to the xsth century. 
Then again Hemadri, also an athoritative writer on Dharma- 
fistra, does not desist from describing the YUavas as descen- 
dant of ^ KfiAfa and therefore Kihaittfyas. flfo doubt, it may 
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be objected that be was a ministerto the YSdava kiiig RSmcban 
dca. But this eulogy of the YSdavas is not in a State document 
but in his work on Dharma&stra. And the famous saint and 
poet of MahSrSshtra, JnSnedvara, also describes RSmachandra- 
rao YSdava as Kshatriya. He was a man of great learning and 
saint as he was, he had no reason or motive to flatto: any per* 
son. We, therefore, feel sure that this dictum had not arisen 
yet. when JnineSvara wrote his poem in Saka 1212 or 1290 A.D. 
All these considerations, therefore, in our view point to the 
conclusion that this dictum arose about after 1300 in Mahome* 
dan times, in the east and the south, where PSyagundes and 
KamalSkar lived. 
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THE RULING FAMILIES OF THE DECCAN IN THIS PERIOD 
WERE MARATHA KSHATRIYAS. 

Mr. V. K. R 3 jav 3 de, the well-known historical researcher of 
the Deccan, in his learned preface in Marathi to the RSdhd 
M 3 idhava-Vil 3 ;^-Champu, a poem composed by a Marathi poet 
named Jayarama Pindye, «r contemporary of Sahaji, which he 
has recentiy discovered remarks that the Marathas who settled 
in MahSrS^tra in ancient tones (according to him after the 
time of Buddha) were of lower capacities and civilisation and 
hence were subject to foreign rule from about 250 B.C. down to 
1600 A.D His contention that the Marathas of the Deccan 
were ruled by Kshatriya kingly families from the north from 
time to time in effect means that the Qialuk3ras and the Rash- 
frakO^ and the YSdavas whosd brilliant rule has been and will 
be described in the volumes of this history were not Maratha 
but Northern Kshatri3ra families. As this opinion is opposed 
to the view propounded in this work, it is necessary that 
this theory put forth by Mr. RajavSde should be cmfully ex- 
amined in this appendix. 

It may be stated at the outset that this ffreory coming as it 
does from Mr. RSjavSde is really surprising. In fact, Mr. RSJa- 
vade himself observes “ Our readers will be astoniriied to find 
us calling the Chaiul^as and others foreigners." We may go 
farther and add that the readers will not only be surprised but 
painfully surprised ; for none, not even Dr. & Ktandarkar had 
yet formulated the themy that these Chainkyas and others 
were not Marathas but foreigners. Indeed, sra frequently hear 
it prqpovnded that they were Marathas but not Kstetriyas and 
faora «« find Mr. Rfijavide going to the oppoidte extr eme and 
hlMli^ the optafon that they were Kahatriyae birt-aot Mamtbas. 
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Mr. RijavSde calls the Giilluk3ras and others, Kshatriyas 
from the north. But all Marathas whether Brahmins, Ksha- 
triyas or Vaifyas are Aryans, come into Mahiri^tra from the 
north. The question really is, did these kingly families come 
into MahSrSshtra at a much later time than the other Marathas 
and did they live here as foreigners ? A foreign rule is a rule 
maintained by a foreign people who do not permanently reside 
in the country ruled and whose military and civil power is ex- 
ercised by a constant influx of men from a foreign country, men 
who eventually return to that country after their work is done, 
who, in fact, never intend to settle in the country’ ruled. The 
English rule in India is a perfectly foreign rule of this kind. 
British soldiers and military officers and British dvil adminis- 
trators who hold this country in subjection always return to 
their country after they have worked for a definite period in 
this country which they never intend to make their permanent 
habitation. Mahomedan rule in the south or in the north in past 
times was also practically a foreign rule f for, there was a con- 
stant supply of soldiers and officers from outside from Ir3n 
and Khurasan, froni Syria and Arabia. And even though Maho- 
medan rulers and many Sardars resided permanently in India, 
the majority of the foreigners coming to India eventually re- 
turned to their own country and thus there was a constant drain 
from India which, as Dadabhai Nowroji has riiown, is the root 
cause of the evils of a foreign rule. Even in India itself the 
Maurya.rule over the Deccan (Circa 250 B.C.) or the Andhra- 
bhiitya'rule over Magadha must be considered as a foreign 
rule. The Maratha rule of the Peshwas in modem times must 
also be treated as foreign ; for, the soldiers of the army and the 
officeis of civil administration who kept the north under sub- 
jectmn were Maratiias from tlm Deccan and these never made 
Northern India thmr hoine but always returned to the Deccan 
to enjoy their earnings. But the present mid of Scindia, Tiblkar 
or Gaikwad cannot, be looked upon as foreign though it is in 
parts of the country outside MahSrSshtra. For, their dvil and 
nuhtary administratiDn is canied on mostly local men and 
tiM lew llaratiias adw vt found chiefly among clerks and officen 
are iMivited not from the Deccan but from locally residing 
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Maratha bmilies. And vdiat is more important, these ruling 
Emilies have made the respective teiritories ruled by them their 
home and th^ never think of returning to the Dec^ although 
their marriage relations are usually contracted with the Maratha 
families of Ae Deccan. This examination of.tho essentials of 
a*' foreign rule will enable ns to determine whedier the GiSln- 
kyas, the Rgshtoakfi^s and the YSdavas can be considered 
foreign rulers in MahSrS^tra. 

Looked at from the above stand-point, m no way can the 
ChSlukya, RSshtraktkta and YSdava rule in MahSrSshtra be 
treated as a foreign rule. There is nothing to show in the re- 
cords of their time that their civil and. military administratidu 
was maintained by an influx of foreigners into MahSrSshtra. 
Then again these ruling families had made the Deccan their 
home and their eyes never turned towards the north whence 
they are supposed to have come. Nay more, unlike the modem 
n^ing families in Gwalior, Indore and Baroda, their marriage 
relations too, did not prindpaUy take place with northern Ksha- 
triya fomilies. Sometimes, no doubt, we find such marriages 
mentioned but therein there was no consciousness of the idea 
that these ruling families of the Deccan were foreigners in that 
land and that they had to continue their marriage affinities 
with their Kriiatriya kinsmen in the north. In riiort, there is 
nothing in their rale or their family connections which would 
suggest, much less prove that their rule in the Deccan was a 
foreign rule. 

But it may be urged that these hunilies were, as a matter of 
fact, Kshatriya families come into the south from the north 
and though they may have eventually considered themselves 
as natives of MahSrSshtra and mingled their blood with its 
people, yet dieir inherent capacities of mind and body, their 
instincts and their love of independence were those of 
the northern Kshatriyas whose civilisation was higher than that 
of the people of the Deccan. In other words, tiiqr were iredi 
incomers from the nortii into MahSrSshtra and had not yet lost 
their higher fedings and eapadties. Frobabty Mr. Miyavlde edls 
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theM ruling famflias of the Deccan forogners from thin point 
■of view.- But properly considered this view also is not histori* 
cally correct. The Aryan settlement of the Deccan took 
jplace according to our opuion and that of Mr. Rajavade 
after Pinini and before KitySyana *. after 900 B. C. 
and before 300 B. C. The only pint of difference between os is 
ithat >fdule Mr. Rajavade thinks that this settlement took place 
iafter Buddha *. e., after 500 B. C. we think it must have taken 
place before Buddha's time (foUowing as we do the opinion of Dr. 
Sir Bhandarkar) e., about the 7th century B. C. (see Vol.I.p,79). 
But whether the Aryans of MabSrSshtra came to it before or 
after Buidha does not concern us here. The question here is : 
Did the early ChSlukyas whose rule in the Deccan began about 
500 A. D. come to it a little before that time or did they belong 
to the general stock of the MarS^& Aryans settled there for 
centuries ? Similarly did the RS^trakQtas jvhose rule began 
about 750 A. D. and the YSdavas whose rule began about 1100 
A.D. tome to the Deccan a little before their rules began ? We 
think Mr. Rajavade’s apparent view that these families were 
fresh-comers is wrong and we proceed to show in detail how it 
is so. 

Let us fitst take the case of the early ChSlukyas, PulakeSin 
and others. Mr. Rajavade says that they were Kshatriyas 
from Ayodhya. This fact though indeed mentioned in the in- 
scriptions of the Eastern QiSlulqras is not mentioned in dsiy 
inseriptional record of the early Chftlulqras themselves who 
ruled from about 500 to 750 A.D. And even in the grants of 
the Eastern ChSlukyas of Vengi it appears so late as about 
ion A.D (See Ranastipun^ grant E. I. Vol. VI p. 357). When 
after the new editions of the Purftqas notably aftw the BhSga- 
vata of about the xoth century A.D. had come into popular 
favour and every ruling family in India wished to assign its^ 
to either of the Pur&nic solar and lunar Kshatriya Vamias it is 
very probable drat tire Eastern ChSlukyas promulgated tlw 
view that they belonged to the lunar Vamfe anU that thqr ori* 
jrinally ruled in AyodhyS. The most fomous family of this 
'VaihSa was of the PSqcjnvas and Udayana was the last famous 
4 * 
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histoxical king ol this famQy who mled in KnoiSmln about 
600 B. C. After about 59 generations from him, it is alleged, 
had ruled in AyodhyS, a king of the &mily came to the Deccan. 
This no doubt brings the first ChSlukya king to the Deccan 
about 500 A. D. as shown by us in Vol. I. p. 262. But this is 
according to our view a subsequent story, for it is not even hinted 
at in the records of the early QiSlukyas (who were then appac 
rently bdieved to be solar K^triyas). As this story is given o-. 
late as 1000 A. D. it is not historical and from the records of the 
early ChSlulfyas th^ appear to be, as we have already recordas 
Our opinion (Vol. I p. 269), true Mar&thi Kshatriyas of the MSnd* 
vya gotra, Ae gotra of the northern ChSlukyas being- Bharad- 
VSja. Their marriage relatioirs appear from their grants to be 
generally contracted with Pallavas, ’^Sshtrakutes and Sendra- 
kas who were undoubtedly MarSthi families represented by 
the modern MarSthd families of PSlave Ratakute and Sinde. 

The case of the RSshtrakQms is still clearer . Their rule be* 
gan about 750 A. D. and they were certainly not fresh-comers 
at that time ; for it can be clearly proved that they were then 
a well-known old Martthi family. The early inscriptions of 
the ChSlukyas state that tliey wrested the sovereignty of the 
Deccan from the RasfrakG^. And the early records of the 
RSshtiakfitas themselves state that in semng the sovereignty 
from the ChSlukyas they got back what had been lost. In an 
l^ription of Nityavar^a dated §aka 834 (912 A.D.), we find 
it stated that Dantiduiga the first RS^trakQta king recover- 
ed baek the Lakshml or regal splendour of the Ratta kingdom 
udiich had been drowned in the ocean of Chalukya power, like 
Nfirfiyaga wfau-broug^t up the earth sunk in the ocean. ( ^qir- 

J. Bom. Br.R.A.S. XVIII p. 260). This shows that the RS^^- 
kO^ always believed that they were the rightful kings of the 
Deccan even during ChSlul^ supremacy from 500 to 750 A.D. 
It is, therefore, dear from ChSlukya as wdl as Rashtrakofo 
record that the latter were kin^ of the Deccan in about 
400 A. D. i. 9. about 350 ydtrs before thdr. lo^perial rule 
began about ^^0 A. D. 
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The RSdi^kOta records no donbt describe them as La^fa* 
lorapuradhidvara or kings of the town of Latt^lSra and we 
have already stated that no body has yet ascertained the «heie> 
abouts of ^ town. It is possible to suppose that tids was 
some town in the Deccan itsdf but Mr. Rajavade suggests that 
this was the town of Hatnapura in the Qtedi country in the 
north, on ehat ground it is not stated. We think that s^eis of 
Sanskfit inscriptions could easily have given the Sanskrit hams 
instead of the Prakrit La^talOra in their records just as they 
give the Sanskrit form Mannyakheta instead of the Haradii 
name Malkhed of the capital of the RashtrakSjas . But even 
granting that Mr. Rajavade is right in identifying LatfalOra 
with Ratnapura in the Chedi country, the really pertinent ques> 
tion is when did the RaditrakQ|as come to the Deccan from 
Ratnapura ? Did th^ come alMut the time of the establish- 
ment of their rule in about 750 A.D. in other words were they 
then fresh-comers into the Deccan from the north ? As we have 
shown above, they were not, as from records their rule about 400 
A.D. in the Deccan is undoubted and thus they were at least 
350 years old in MShSrSdi^ when they became masters of it. 

But we believe they were far older inhabitants of MahSri^- 
tra, being as old as the days of Afoka (250 B.C). These RSsh- 
trakofas a4e the same people as the RSsh^kas mentioned in 
the inscriptions of ASoka. The word R3^|rakOja, as we have 
abeady stated, means chief among the Rattas. Indeed this 
truth lies embedded in the subsequent bardic concept contained 
in RashtrakOja records that in the vahSa of the YSdava Satyaki 
there was a king named Rat^ vhose son was Ra^jxakota who 
gave his name to the famfly. The Rashtrakdjas were, there- 
fore, Rajjas, in fact the orighal people who gave their name to 
the coantry and the kingdom of tire Rashtrakttjasis described in 
their records and even in the Puraips as Rafartjya. It scans, 
therefore, that the rule of the Rashtiakttjas'was par ezcdlence 
Maratha rule and they were emphatically a Marajht family. 
For the Qiaiukyas of Badami had latterly become so to speak a 
Karnataka family and thMr Uagdom is in jRUtfiaktlla records 
spoken of «s. tiio Uiifdom of ^ Kamitakss (see p. ), || 
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otay be mentioned here that while KamStaka scholars try to 
r^resent the ChSlukyas as southern or Kamfitaka Kdiatriyas 
and not IdarSthis, Mr. Rajavade tries to prove that they 
were northern Kshatriyas and we try to prove that they 
were MarSthi Kshatriyas of the Deccan. These difieient 
views are practically one and the same for the ChSlukyas, 
RSshtiakOtas and YSdavas originally all came from the 
north, MarSthSs and KamStakas being local names of the 
same Aryan people from the north. Vhat is, however, 
necessary to point out here is that these people were not 
fredi-comers into the Deccan or KamStaka about the establish* 
ment of their rule and particularly i the RSshtrakoms were 
unquestionably one of the oldest and truest MarS^B Kshatriya 
families of M^SrSshtra. 

Lastly, the YSdavas who established their rule over MahS- 
rlshfra about zioo A.D cannot also be proved to be Kshatriyas 
recently come from the north. They are undoubtedly Ksha- 
triyas Monging to the YSdava VamSa as their name indicates, 
believed to 1 ^ descended from §ri K;islr^ as stated in a PraSasti 
of HemSdri; and from the same PraSasti it seems clear 
that they were long established in the Deccan; (Bombay 
Gazetteer Vol. I part I. p. 270). “They all originally 
belonged to MathurS ; from the time of Kf ish:^ they were lords 
of DvSrakS. From the son of SubShu these heroes of YSdava 
vamSa ruled in the south." The intermediate steps between 
SubShu and ^um who gave his name to the country are many 
and we can well see that when the YSdavas rose to eminence 
they were not fresh-comers. They were connected by marriage 
rdations with QiSIukyas and other MarBthB families of the 
Deccan and not with Kshatriya families of the north and were, 
therofote, as completely MarSthBs as other MarB^S families. 

But if Mr. Rajavade looks upon the ChSlukyas, the 
RSsbtraktl^ and YSdavas as foreigners and treats their 
role as foreigD in the Deccan, the Bhosales. of &vaji were 
omn certainly fbre^ers and yet he does not consider their 
Vale as foidgn. Svaji unquestionably bek)ii|ed to the 
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Northern Rajput family ot the ^sodias. It is sometimes 
thought that this myth was created by Chitnis and other 
flatterers of §ivaji at the time of Ms coronation. But 
Mr. Rajvade by the discovery of this poem composed by 
a contemporary poet in the court of SahSji has set at rest all 
such doubts and has shown tiiat the belief prevailed even in the 
time of ^vaji’s father. We have always accepted the truth of 
this pedigree for other reasons and chiefly for the fact that in 
lists of MarS^S family names belonging to pre-§ivaji time 
which we have come across, the Bhosales are not mentioned at 
all. Tliis discovery by Mr. Rajavade has confirmed our view, a 
view which we have already recorded at page 5 of this volume. 
Perhaps, it may be objected by some that Sivaji’s gotra is 
given as Kanaka in sanads issued by the family while that of 
the §isodias is BaijavSpa. There is no doubt thisdiscrepancy exists; 
but we think that it is due to the mistaken notion of the Faults 
of the Deccan recorded in Vijfl&neSvara’s dictum that Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own but have to take the gotras of their 
Purohitas, When the Bhosalc family settled in the Deccan 
they probably took up the KauSika gotra from their new Puro* 
hitas. In fact it may be contended that if this fiction had been 
set up by Chitnis at the time of ^vaji’s coronation be would 
certainly have established the BaijavSpa gotra of the l^sodias 
for his patron’s family. It, therefore, seems probable that the 
pedigree from the Udaipur family believed in ^hSji’s time is 
true and believable. But that question apart, what we are 
concerned with here is since the Bhosales were undoubtedly 
Kshatriyas from the north even according to Mr. Rajavade, 
why does he not look upon their rule as foreign ? In fact on 
this theory the foreign domination of MahSrSshtra comes down 
to our own day without intermission over 22 bunded years. 
For the Peshwas too were foreign to the Deccan coming as they 
did from Konkan and even to Konkan from Persia accoiding to a 
theory of Mr. Rajavade. But hKtorically speaking the Bhosales 
though belonging to a &sodia northern Kshatriya family cannot 
be treated as foreigners, for they had settled in the Deccan nearly 
300 years before their rise; secondly their marriage relations 
were all with Mari^fi families of the Deccan ; thirdly they never 
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looked back to Chitorc nor evAi wislicd to return to the north 
and fourthly and lastly the soldiers and officers of the Bhosale 
rule were all men of the Deccan, the very first soldiers assisting 
§ivaji in his struggle for independence being the Mavala MarS- 
&Ssof the Poona district. In short, even §ivaji’s rule and the 
rule of the succeeding Bhosale kings, §isodias though they 
were, was not foreign in Maharashtra. 

But it may still be contended that although the Bhosale family 
in consequence of the mixing of blood with MarS^Ss tor 
300 years was practically a Maratha family and although it was 
assisted in its rule by Marathas yet the spirit of independence 
and the genius for organisation exhibited by Sivaji the founder 
of MarSthS rule, was his own inherited from the higher civilisa- 
tion and capacities of northern Kshatriyas. There may be 
some truth in this contention which, however, is practically 
valueless. For the ancient MarathSs cannot . really be consi- 
dered to be low r in civilisation. They were a blend of the 
Aryan with the N3ga vamSa. To which race the Nagas belonged 
is a root question ; but even if we concede that they were 
not Aryans, they appear to bt; men of a higher capacity than the 
ordinary Dravidian people. From the Mahabharata we know 
that the Nagas offered a most stubborn resistance to the Pan- 
davas and were their hcredifciry enemies for three genen tions. 
In the Sarpasatra of Joramejaya which was in effect a war of 
extermination waged against them, many NSgas p.'rishcd but 
many were saved by Astika and some of the niimcs of these 
NSgas recorded in the MahSbharata are to be found, as Mr. 
Rajavade hrs himself pointed out, among MarSthS families of 
the Deccan. The NSgas were a very powerful ruling race in 
India from TakshaSilS in the Panjab down to the Pandya coun- 
try in the south as can be gathered not only from the MahS- 
bhSrata but also from ancient Tamil poems of the south. The 
MarSthSs, therefore, from ancient times must have been a virile 
race with higher political capacities and MarStha history shows 
that it is not only §iv5ji of the §isodiya Rajput clan who exhi- 
bited extraordinary political insight and military ^nius but 
even men from undoubted undent MerSthS families whose 
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coming from the north has not yet been hinted, such as RS^ji 
Scindia and MalhSrarao Holkar can be described as great sol* 
diers and politicians. Indeed Mahadji Scindia 's fame as ^varrior 
and statesman, as an organiser of armies and a founder of empire, 
stands unquestioned by any. In fine, the theory of Mr. RSja- 
vadc that the Marathas of the Deccan were lower in civilisation 
than the Kshatriyas of the north is itself mistaken and is at the 
root of his mistaken view about the ChSlukyas and RashtrakStSs 
being foreign peoples in the Deccan. 

And why should the MarS^Ss of the Deccan be treated as 
of lower civilisation and of less vigour than the Kshatriyas of 
the north ? Ethnologically the Marathas maybe considered to be 
3 mixture of Aryan and Dravidian people but such mixture of 
blood must be presumed to have taken palce even in the north 
as can be gathered from the accounts of the birth of the PS^vas 
and other heroes of the Mah&bharata and the Pura^s. We 
have stated elsewhere that the lunar race Kshatri 3 ras appear to 
have had a greater admixture of Dravidian blood not only from 
their accounts but from the physical charactersitics of the people 
of the United Provinces though it is true' that the Rajputs of 
RSjputlna and the Panjab exhibit more distinct Aryan physi* 
cal characteristics and are purer Aryans than those of U. P. to 
Maharashtra. But as we haw shown above, history docs not 
show that the MarSthSs have suffered to any appreciable extent 
in racial vigour and intellectual capacities. And if the MarSr 
thSs co’tld not stand against the Afghans, Turks, and Moguls, 
equally the Kshatriyas of the north could not and north and 
south were eventually equally subjected to the foreign domi* 
nation of Mahomedans. Before the Western Aryans of the jue- 
sent day too both have equally bent flreir nedcs. If any thing, 
it was in MahSrSshtra alone timt a successful struggle was made 
agaii^t the domination of forel^ Mahomedans. Ani the 
credit for this success undet SivSji must be shatod if it is to be 
shared, equally between the Ks^triyas of the norffi and the 
MarfifhSs of the south speaking ethnologycally as well as histo* 
tic^y. To look upon tifie Mar5i(h^ of the Deccan as lower in 
civilisatton and capacities is, thmefore, not correct from any 
sfand'pbint 
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That in the first and second sub-periods of Mediteval Hindu 
History the MarithSs were looked upon as Kshatriyas and of 
equal status by t^ Kshatriyas of the north ure have^already 
shown. But we may further add here that just as KshatTiya 
families of the north are in historical times known to have come 
to the south we have historical evidence to show that at least 
one MarithS Kshatiiya family went from the south to the north, 
settled there and obtained not only renown but full recognition 
as a Rajput family. We are here anticipating matters which 
will be elucidated in our third Volume but we may state hen 
sttscinctly that the traditions of the RSfhods of the north udto 
are in Indian history one of the most valiant Rajaput clans 
declare that they came originally from the Deccan and its 
name was RSshtrakttta which by the usual rules of Prakrit 
transformation has become RSjhoda. Of course this family is 
not the same as the Rfishtrakfita family we have described in 
this volume for the present RSjhods of the north are a solar 
race family and its gotra is Gautama. We mention' this fact 
here, however, simply to show that in the tenth century A.D. 
the MarS|hSs were as vigorous as the Kshatriyas of the north 
and founded a Rajput family which is now included among the 
36 Rajput families of the present day. There is, therefore, no 
reason whatever to distinguish between the capacities 
mental and moral of the Kshatriyas of the north and the 
the Kshatriyas of the south; 

We may thus conclude that the ChSlukya or RashirakOja 
rule in the Deccan was not a foreign rule like that of William 
the Conqueror over Englarid who came to En^and as a foreigner 
conquered it with the aid of his foreign Normans and held it in 
subjection by the aid of the same foreign warriors. The foun- 
ders of die ChUukya and Rashfrakllta rule had been established 
in the Deccan for centuries and they founded and nytiu tai ned 
their role not by the aid of foreign peoples but by the hdp of 
the peojde of the Ofeccan itself. They werb thus in effect MarS- 
fhi Kdiatiiyas and the theory of lifr. Rajavade that they were 
northern foreign Kshatr^s is, to say the least, not well 
founded. 
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Before concluding it will be cotavenirat to teing h;tto in one 
place all the available evidence in disproof of the 0]^posite 
theory that these ruling families of the Deccan were Marlthis 
but not Kshatiiyas. We have shown that the first proof we 
have goes so far back as the ist century A.D. A Nasik cave 
inscription of Gotamiputra l§itakarni describes him as " Khatiya 
— ^DapamSna — ^Damanassa" i. e. restrainer of the pride of Kshatri- 
yas. The opinion of Cunningham that the Kshatriyas men* 
tinned here are those of Rajaputana is untenable as, firstly there 
were no or very few Kshatriyas then in Rajaputana and secondly 
Gotamiputra never went to Rajaputana ; in fact his conquests 
never extended beyond the Nerbudda. The Kshatriyas referred 
to here are, therefore, the Kshatriyas of MahSrS^tra itself 
such as the Rlshtrakfitas, the A&nakas and others mentioned 
in the inscriptions of Afoka. Next we have the evidence of 
^barnsvimin author of the BhSshya on the Mimfinsft Sutras of 
Jaimini, who may be placed in about 400 A. D. He mentions 
that the Kshatriyas of Andhra call themselves RijSs even though 
they may not actually be doing the work of a RSjS vix., protec* 
ting town and country. This clearly admits the existence oi 
Kshatriyas in the south. Again KumSrila who belongs to 
about 700 A.D. and who wrote his famous commentary on the 
Bhfishya of ^bara riemarks that tliis statement about the An* 
dhras was made by the Bhash3rakSra in common with the 
Dakshinatyas which means that the practice of Kshatriyas 
calling themselves RajSs was really prevalent among the Marfi^s 
of the Deccan. The word DSkshi^tya in ancient Sanskrit 
writings always' means Marithft the latter word being indeed a 
later and a I^Sk|it word. This is a most reliable piece of evi* 
dence to hold that the Mar&thfis of the Deccan were in the 7th 
and 8th centuries considered by the orthodox and learned 
Brahmins of the time to be Kshatriyas. And the practice of 
even ordinary (not ruling)* MarSthS fiunilies styling themselves 
R&jSs still prevails in the Deccan. We have the support of 
Hiuen Tsang for this statement of Kumflrila as in 640 A. D. he 
calls Pulakeiin king of Mahirlshtra a Kshatriya. Fourthly the 
RSshtraktttas were considered to be descendants of Sityaki a 
lunar race Kshatriya. And the YSdavas were considered to be 
4 * 
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descendants of §ri Kpsh^ himself by Hemidri, a great Brah* 
min writer on Dharma-^tra belonging to the rath century A.D. 
Even JhSneSvara. the famous saint and Marithi poet, describes 
RSmadeorao YSdava in the thirteenth century as a lunar 
race king at the end of his Marithi commentary on the Bhaga- 
vadglti. This continuous chain of evidence, extending over 
twelve centuries, of Br ahmin wiitere on Dhanna*§istra is in 
our view conclusive and shows that the Marithis were all along 
treated as Kshatri3ras. The theory that there are no KAatri* 
vas or Vaifyas in the Kali age came into existence hereafter as 
shown in Appendix IV. and notably found expression in the 
works of Dharma-§astra writers of the Deccan. The Marithis 
in Mahomedan times apparently lost touch with Vedic rites and 
the gotra system was probably not properly kept up by them 
owing to the wrong theory of Vijiineivara that Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own. The Marithis as Kshatriyas had 
certainly their own gotras as testified to by the iiiscriptions of 
Pulakeiin and others ; but the records drawn up by the Rishtra* 
kuta and Yadava governments do not unaccountably mention 
their gotras though this fact is in consonance with the practice 
also followed by the northern Kshatriyas of the time ; for we 
do not find mention of gotras in the records of the Pratiharas 
and other Rajput kingly families. This circumstance eiicouraged 
the neglect of the gotra system by the Marithis. There is, 
however, reason to believe that like the Kshatriyas of the north 
the Mvithas also kept up some memory of their gotras in thteir 
bardic records and vaniiivalis, though marriage relations as 
among the Rajputs of the north were now regulated by the 
clan-system and not the gotra system. The gradual neglect of 
Vedic rites and of the gotra system led to their beiqg ranked in 
Mahomedan times as Sodras. It would be most interesting if these 
ancient vamiivalis of Marithis of pre-§ivaji days were found in 
the diligent search going on in the Deccan for old documents. 
But whether such vamiivalis be discovered or not and in- 
spite of some discrepancies to be noticed in their gotra system 
as at present known, it will be conceded that the Marithas must 
be treated as Kshatriyas from the long chain of evidence sketch- 
ed above. 
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We will dose this Appendix by noting certain authenticated 
gotras of MarSlha Kshatriya families from published and un> 
published ancient records. The gotra of the Bhosale family is 
Kaudka while that of Nimbalkars (ParamSras) is Vasishtha. 
The gotra of the Pitankars and of Dubals of Kaihad is BhSrad* 
vSja which is the gotra given in undent records of the northern 
Chilukyas from whom they claim to be descended. The gotra 
of the Mine family of Mhasvad is Atri, their clan being Gaura. 
The gotra of Palaves or Pallavas is BhSradvSja as mentioned 
in stone inscriptions from the fourth century A. D. and of 
Kadams and Chilkes is MSnavya mentioned in records of the 
dxth and seventh centuries A.D. and even earlier. Lastly, 
the gotra of the Gaikwad family of Baroda is mentioned in 
their state records to be Bhiigava. 
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NOTE. 

RAl BAHADUR GAURISHAMKAR OJHA OM BAPPA RAWAL. 

It is fortunate that before this book has been finally printed we have 
iMn placed in possession of the views of R^ii Bahadur Gaurishankar OJha 
on the several disputed topics in connection with Bappa Rkwal, embo- 
died by him in a recent brochure in Hindi published in the Nagari Pra- 
charini Patrika Part 1 No. 3. This brochure is written in elucidation of a 
golden coin of Bappa which the learned Pandit has recently obtained; 
and contains a full discussion 1 1 .ill the topics with detailed references to 
the authorities relied upon, Bahdur Gaurishankar Ojha's intimate 
acquintance with the ancient uiscriptions of Rajputana, nay of the whole 
of India, is so well known that liis views would always be entitled to the 
highest respect. It is, therefore, but meet that this volume should con- 
tain his views on Bappa Rkwal, although they may differ in some parti- 
culars from the views adopted in this volume. We, therefore, in this note 
in the Appendix will try to set forth Pandit Gaurishankar' s views toge- 
ther with the authorities on which he relies and will also explain where 
necessary why we still adhere to the view advocated in this volume* 

1 Was Bappa a Brahmin 7 

Firstly then with regard to the question whether BappS was a Brahmin 
or a Kshatriya, it is gratifying to ffnd that Rai Bahadur Gaurishnakr dis- 
tinctly and emphatically is of opinion that he was a Khsatriya and not a 
Brahmin, and that he was a solar race Kshatriya. For this view, he 
firstly relies on the disc of the sun impressed on the obverse of the golden 
coin of Bappfi recently found, which he has minutely described in his 
paper. But this is not the only piece of evidence on which he relics. 
It is no doubt true, he observes, that the Atpura Inscription of V.E. 1034 
begins with a verse in which the word Mahldeva occurs which can be 
translated as Brahmin, though it can also mean a king ; it is also true that 
the two inscriptions next in date found at Abu and at Chitod distinctly 
state in the beginning that Bappi was a Brahmin (Vipra). Yet the 
matter is settled he thinks by the expression Raghuvamia-kirtipif nni^ 
applied to the ascetics ol Ekalinga by the Narav&hana inscription which is 
earlier than the first named inscription at Atpura and is dated V. E. ros8. 
This iiiscriptioa is republishsd by U, D. R. Bhandarkar himself in B.B. 
R. A. S. Vdl, XXII p. 167. Pandit Gaurishankar thinks that 
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Dr. P. R. Bhandarkar hu wrongly omitted these words from ooniidera* 
tion in the purport of the inscription which he has given in the 
beginning of his notioe of the inscription where he says (p. 152) that ** the 
fame of the ascetics had spread from the Himalayas to Rama's bridge 
whereas in reality the expression means that ** these ascetics had spread 
the fame of Raghuvamfa from the Himalayas to the bridge of Rima er 
Capo Comorin Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has no doubt knowingly or un- 
knowingly omitted to take into consideration the word Raghuvaihia. This 
inscription, we have already shown, makes the earliest mention of Bappa 
Rawal and states that he was the very moon to the Guhila gotra kings. 
It clearly follows that these ascetics of Ekalinga who were their Gurus 
were instrumental in spreading the fame of the Guhilavaihfa kings. The 
word piluna means displaying (see Apte*s Die.); the epithet could not have 
been interpreted as meaning being famed. It is. therefore, clear that 
as early as the NaravShana inscription of V. £. t028 or A.D. 971. Bappa 
w«s not only famed as the greatest king and even the founder of the 
Guhila Vaihf a but the vaxhia was also known as Raghuvamfa. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has certainly the credit of distinctly pointing out this 
old authority for believing that Bappa was considered to be a solar 
race Kshatriya both from this inscription and also Bappa's coin (p. 260). 

The word Mahideva in the Atpura inscription recorded only 6 years 
after this Naravihana inscription should, theiefore, be translated as 
king and not Brahmin. But how do the Chi tod and Abu inscriptionb say 
that Bappa was a Vipra or Brahmin as they distinctly do ? Gaurishankar 
rightly says that they do so by mistake but he has not given an expla- 
nation as to how this mistake must have arisen. We have explained ir.# 
the body of this book (p. 87) how the word Mahideva in the Atpura in- 
cription being misleading was found useful, when later bards were in 
search of an explanation for the Brahmin gotras of Rajputs. They 
generally invented new origins for the Rajput laxnilies and assigned 
Brahmins of their gotras as their first ancestors. Thus we have seen that 
the Chihamftnas who were all along reputed to be solar race Kshatriyas 
were said to be bom from a Brahmin of the Vataa gotra. nay one tradi- 
tion represents the first Chihamina as born from a tear of the Vatsa Rishi 
himself. Similarly the Paramiras whose gotra is Vasishtha are said to 
have been bom from Vasishtha's sacrificial fire : and the Chilukyaa who 
are of the Bharadvfija gotra are said to have been bom from the cbuluka 
or handful of water in the hands of Dropa Bhiradvija. We have clearly 
explained ip our chapter on gotra and Firavara how Brahmina and Ksba- 
tiiyaa have the same gotras (see pp. 56-63) but medieval bards who did 
not probably sufficiently know Vedic Sfltra literature invented new stories 

; ii I bnnibTOnft 

••t (W^) p. 167. 
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for the founders •£ Kshatriya families in which they are represented as 
Brahmins. Even the PratihSras who were also Imown as Solar raoe 
Kshatriyas are said in one inscription to have been bom from a Brahmin 
father and a Kshatriya mother. During an interval of three hundred-years 
this new theory of BappS being a Brahmin may thus have arisen and found 
expression in the Chitod and Abu inscriptions dated 1331 and 1342. But 
as in the case of the Agnikula theory based on a wrong interpretation 
of a verse in Prithvir&j Rasa and now exploded from more ancient inscrip- 
tions, we have also to abandon this theory of a Brahmin origin for 
Guhilots given in these later inscriptions, on the strength of an earlier 
inscription and the golden coin. All later records copy the Chitod tradi- 
tion including the Elcalinga PurUna and must be disregarded in this 
matter at least ; just as Vamfa Bhashasa of the Chauhans must be dis- 
regarded on the basis of ancient inscriptions of the Chauhans themselves. 
The story of BapfA being given when an infant to a Brahmin to rear 
must also be similarly set aside and the Naravahana inscription as the 
oldest record on this subject followed. 

We must refer here in detail to the Chatsu inscription two words in which 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has wrongly interpreted in order to find a support 
to the theory of a Brahmin extraction for the Guhilots first propounded 
if not started by him. Pandit Gaurishankar has referred to this inscrip- 
tion but on another point (p. 283). He has not marked the wrong interpreta- 
tion of two words by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and has, therefore, not pointed 
out how the interpretation is wrong. The Chatsu inscription was found 
at Chatsu a Tahsil town of Jaipur state lying to the south of Jaipur city, 
^t relates to a Guhila family no doubt ; but it is not certain that it is the 
same as the Udaipur Guhil family and hence it may be urged that the 
inscription is irrelevant. But it is not unlikely that the two families are 
one and we will, therefore, notice this inscription further in this connection. 
The inscription is not dated though the word Samvat appears at the end 
but without any figures or words following it. The inscription gives a 
genealogy extending over 12 kings from one BhatripatU of the family of 
Guhila. This first king is described as the equal of RSma and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar says at page 11 (£. I. XII) ** RSma here referred to is, of 
course, ParafuAma and what the verse intends saying is that as Paraiu- 
rima was a Brahmin by caste, but did the duties of a Kshatriya, Bhatri- 
patta also was a Brahmin by extraction and displayed martial energy ; in 
other words Bhatripatta was a Brahmakshatra, e., what is now known as 
Brahmahshatra.** This clearly shows how Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar is ob- 
sessed by the theor/ of the Brahmin extraction of Guhilots. For the 
.theory represents Bappi alone as a Brahmin and not every king in the 
Guhila family as a Brahmin. Bhatripatta is nowhere represented as a' 
Brahmin; and be could not be so as we diall presently show. Norcanhebe 
r^fesentedtobeaBrahinin, beeauae he is likened to PaAorima. For one 
must always remember the definitioD of Upami given by liammata 
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vis., that there can be a simile only when there is a resemblance in some 
points and a difference in others. In order, therefore, that Bhatripatta 
may be taken to be a Brahmin, it ought to have been distinctly stated 
that he was a Brahmin. And further Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has here 
also ignored the word * asame ' which to our mind refers to the different 
character of the families of the two.* 

The second word which has similarly been misinterpreted is the word 
dvija used in connection with king Sri Harsharaja bom from iSankaragana, 
a descendant of Bhatripatta, on which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar observes 
at p. 12 '* In inscriptions of this period , so far as my knowledge goes, 
this word denotes a Brahmin only. ** Now it is well known that the word 
dvija means also a person belonging to any of the three higher castes and 
as an adjective it means twice-bom. The word means, so far as we can 
judge, no more than 'twice bom* in this verse taken in conjunction with 
the previous versef. In the previous verse, Sankaragana is said to have 
married one Yajja who was like FUrvati, because she was the daughter 
of a great Mahibhrit (the word being double meaning) and because her 
mind was pleased with &va (ditto). Now in the verse in dispute the son 
of Sankargapa and Yajja (who were like iSankara and Parvati) is naturally 
likened to Skanda ; and each epithet is double meaning and applicable to 
both'. Now dvija seems to os to mean, therefore, in this connection, twice* 
bora, as Skanda was bora twice through &khi or fire. The expression- 
Skhinah parigrihataya* is not quite dear, but it refers in our view to Skan- 
da being taken up gladly by fira. But whatever this may be where was 
the necessity or the propriety of the poet's stating with regard to this 
king alone out of the 12 descendants given that he was a Brahmin ? Ana 
unless it was stated that Saukaragana was a Brahmin and Yajja was 
also a Brahmin woman, their son could not have been a Brahmin. Yajja 
is merely described as daughter of a great king and taking into considers* 
tion, the condition of the caste system as it existed at this period, 
Sriharsharaja could not have been called a Brahmin. 

It is necessary to state here that a good deal of misconception would be 
avdded if the sodal fabric obtaining at this period, differing as it did 


•The verse is as follows; I 
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itom our prcMnt conditiett, wore bomo in mind. We have already deaeiib* 
ed the social condition ol this period in Giapter II Book V, and have also 
esplained the custom ol Anuloma marriage which was then prevalent 
(p. 192-5). But it win bear repetition if we here state that unlike Brah- 
mins of the present day who can only marry Brahmin wives. Brahmins 
could then marry Kshatriya wives but unlike what happened in ancient 
times when the progeny of such marriage was treated as Brahmin or 
later on as belonging to an intermediate caste the progeny of a Brahmin 
from a Kshatriya wife was treated as a Kshatriya at this period. Hence 
even if the bards of those times and later declared that BappA Hlwal was 
a Brahmin, that could not make the Guhila family a Brahmin family. 
-For this purpose it must be told that each king married a Brahmin wife 
&nd the next king was the son of that Brahmin wife. Now we have seen 
that chronicles distinctly state that BappA married many wives chiefly 
daughters of kings and therefore even if BappA had been a Brahmin as a 
matter of truth, his son Guhila or Bhoja could not have been a Brahmin, 
unless it was also stated that he was the son of a Brahmin wife. In fact 
most probably Guhila was the son of a Kshatriya princess and hence a 
Kshatriya. The Atpura inscription does not mention the mothers of all 
kings but where it does, they are daughters of a RishtrakUta or a ChA- 
hamAna or a Hflpk* family. Similarly this ChAtsu inscription where it 
mentions queens, mentions them as belonging to CbAhamAna or Para- 
mAra family ar.d hence it clearly appears that these inscription writers 
never looked upon the Guhila family as anything but a solar race Ksha- 
triya family. The Guhila family in fact never had the repute ol being a 
Brahmin family. There was nothing wrong or derogatory then that a reign- 
ing family should be known as a Brahmin family. The Chacha family of 
Sind was known as a Brahmin family and Mahomedan historians have 
recorded that Brahmins appeared bare-headed before Kasim alleging t^t 
they were kinsmen of the deceased Dahar. Similarly Al-Beruni recojrdi 
that the LAlliya family of Kabul kings was a Brahmin family. Therefore, 
had BappA's family remained a Brahmin family, it would certainly have 
been reputed as such. A Kshatriya fomily may also, in fact can alone, be 
described as Brahma-Kshatra family, if it leads an orthodox Kshatriya 
life according to the Vedas and the Smiitis suid there is nothing wrong if 
the Udaippr family is so described. In fact it deserves to be so described, 
having al^ys abstained from wine, as described even by Arab writers. 
In short even if BappA is represented as a Brahmin by the Chltod and 
Abu inscriptions of V. £. 1331 and 1342 and all later records, that does 
not make the Guhila family a Brahmin family and the Chitod and Abu 
inscriptions do not represent the Guhila vaihfa as a Brahmin Vadiia. 
Pandit Gaurishankar C^ha is apparently under a wrong impression in this 


^ HAVA is not necessarily a Mlecchha family as it is also the name ol 
Kanat^ya family (See Hall in A. B. XXXI p, 117 niote ii). 
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respect. ' IBinir fiWT ^ ’ (P- *®3) ‘s too general a state- 

ment and it must be clearly understood that these inscriptions and some 
others represent Bapp& alone as a Brahmin and not this family and that 
according to the social customs of the times, the family could not havo 
been a Brahmin family. The fact of Bappft being looked upon as a Brah* 
min under a wrong idea of the gotra system, and by the misunderstanding 
of the word Mahideva did not interfere with the status of the family in 
the' opinion of the bards themselves as a Solar race Kshatriya family. It 
is only we, living in a difiemt social atmosphere, who are misled by the 
mere mention of Bapp&*8 being a Brahmin, into believing that the statue 
of the whole family is changed or vitiated thereby. As we have showng 
Bapp&'s being a Brahmin would not alone detract from the family's being 
known as a Solar race family, even if that were true . But, as Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has shown, the oldest inscription of Narav&hana settles 
the point and Bapp&'s being represented as a Brahmin is due to a mistake 
caused by a wrong interpretation of the word Mahideva. 

And the mischief has, we think, further been aggravated by the mis* 
interpretation of the word Anandapura in that same verse of the Atpura 
inscription. Anandapura is now known as the name of Vadnagar and a 
Brahmin coming from Anandapura means now a Nagar Brahmin. But it 
is clear that Anandapura in this first verse of Atpura Inscription means the 
town of K&gahrada as distinctly stated in the Chitod inscription. In fact 
Dr. D. H. Bhandarkar has himself admitted that Anandapura here is the 
name of N&gahrada or Nagada and that it is the name of many other 
towns besides Vadnagar. It is surprising that Rai Bahadur Gaurishan- 
kar Ojha also translates it by Vadnagar and treats Anandapura Brahmin 
as meaning Nagar Brahmin (p. 267). The result has been that the word > 
Mahideva has led to the tradition of BappS. being a Brahmin and the 
word Anandapur has led to the, tradition of his being a Nagar Brahmin 
from Vadnagar. Wo have already pointed out (p. 85) that the writer of 
Chitod and Abu inscriptions who was himself a Nagar Brahmin does not 
describe Bapp& as a Nagar Brahmin which he would have been too glad 
to do, had he thought him to be so. He distinctly describes NAgaiirada 
as Anandapura “d, never, 

thought that Bapp& was a Nagar Brahmin. The Nagar tradition thus, 
as given in Ekalinga Puiftna and other later records, has also to be aban- 
doned. In fine, we have to remember that this myth of Nagar extrac- 
tion like the Agnivanta myth arose under a misapprehension and as Pandit 
Gaurishankar has conclusively shewn, we have to hold that Bappft Rftwal 
was a solar race Kshatriya, frem the Karavfthana inscripticn and the 
golden coin of Bappft. 

Whether Bappft belonged to an off-shcot of the Valabhl family, which 
might have established itself at Nagada is a question which may here be 
discussed before proceding further. Bappft *s great exploit, historically apt- 

4S 
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akiligt was his taking the fort of Chitod and supplanting the Mori dynasty 
which ruled there. Round this great and dazsling exploit, it is natural 
that traditions should gather. The case of Bappa seems to us to exactly 
resemble that of &vaji in this as in many respects. When §ivaji founded 
an independent kingdom defeating * four Mahomedan powers, he was 
naturally extolled to the highest and historians and Bakharkars and even 
ministers would find for him some great genealogy. Consequently he was 
connected in his own lile-time with the then best blood among Rajputs 
and &vaji was believed to be descended from the &sodia family of Udai- 
pur. Bappft was similarly connected probably in his own life-time with 
the best royal blood in his time and his connection was established with 
the royal family of Valabhl which was then known as the best Kshatriya 
family, as evidenced by Harsha*s giving his daughter to a king of this 
fcjnily who again is described by Hiuen Tsang as a Kshatriya. In fact 
this very connection of BappS'a family with the royal family of Valabhl 
which was then ruling it shows that that family was considered the' best 
Kshatriya family and it also proves to our mind that it was also known 
as a Solar race family as Udaipur tradition represents it. In our view 
the genealogy of &vaji as a descendant of the Sisodias of Udaipur is not 
a concocted story and we equally believe that the Guhila family of 
Nagada in which Bapp& was bom was rimilarly feally connected with the 
Maitraka family of Valabhl. But what we urge is that even if this 
connection be looked upon* as concocted by bards of the eighth and later 
centuries, it at least establishes the fact that the Valabhl family was then 
reputed to be a Solar race Kshatriya family of the best blood. 

2 The Dates ot Bappa’s Birth, Accession and 
Retirement. 

On the next disputed topic in connection with Bappa viz.', his dates, 
there is again fortunately no difference practically between the view of 
Roi Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha and the view adopted in this volume. 
Certain minor differences, however, exist and must be discussed at 
length. And first with regard to the date of Bappa's birth. We have 
taken this date to be 700 A.D. on the basis of the tradition long current 
in Mewad and which, as Tod has recorded, in spite of many difficulties 
Mewad bards and even the Maharana were not prepared to give up viz., 
that Bappa was bom in St. i9r. This figure was thus a riddle before 
Tod and he explained it by referring the figure to an era starting from the 
destruction of Valabhl which he wrongly put two hundred years before it 
actually took place We now know from inscriptions that Valabhl kings 
were still mling when Bappa rose to fortune and established rule in Chitod. 
The explanation of the figure which we have given (p. 73) is this that the 
years should be counted not from the extinction of Valabhi rule but from 
its founding by Bha^arka in 509 A.D. The figure 191 added to 509 gives 
700 A.D. as the date of Bappa’s Mirth and it fiM in well witk the history 
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of the period, Man Mori's inscription at Chitod dated V.E. 77 ® 
that the Mori rule must have been supplanted thereaiter by Bappg. 
Gaurishankar Ojha, has however, shown that St. 191 was the tradirionai 
date in Mewad not of Bappa's hifth but of his occwsion to the gaddi ot 
Chitod. Unfortunately it must be conceded that Gaurishankar is nght 
and Tod is here mistaken (see Crooke‘s Tod Vol. I p. 268). The oldwt 
edition of Tod gives this date as the date of Bappa's birth (p. 229) : 
it was expected that Crooke would have added a note to the effect 1»a 
the date was the date of the accession of BappS. ^obably Crooto for- 
got to notice this as we failed to notice. The date is, however, not on y 
given as the date of Bappi's accession by iotal oral tradition but 
given in an inscription printed in the Bhavnagar inscriptions quote ^ y 
Gaurishankar Ojha (p. ^72)- verse therein means that 
obtained boons becamo endowed with fortune by the favour of Ekahng 
and Harlta in 191 (Ma«ha guddha 7) at the age of fifteen "• Jhe fact la 
thus certain that St. or year 191 is the date of Bappk’s accession to tn 
gaddi of Chitod and not his birth. 

How to explain this figur therefore, again a riddle and Gaurishankar 
Oiha has solved it by suppt»ing that the figure is a mis-reading *or 791 as 
the figure seven is often mistaken for one. The year of Bappa s acce^on 
is therefore St. 791 or A.D. 734 ^ 

15 as the tradition represents, Gaurishankar thinks that the year . 709 
given by Tod for Bappi’s birth may be accepted as it would mwe mm 
22 years old in St 791 i.e. at the time of the taking of Chitod. s*'®” 
BapiA's birth may be placed according to Gaurishankar in 71a A.D. 

But it may be urged tha- u.s is not a satisfactory explanation, unless 
you show in what particular wnting the figure seven was misread for one ; 
in fact unless the original writing is pointed out, this explaaataM c^t 
recommend itself to us. Moreover in ancient writings especially Sans- 
krit verse we have usuaUy words instead of figures denoting number. 
And in the only inscription where this figure is given it is given m 
words * ekSgranavati ' etc. There it is not possible to imsre^ the figure- 
We have, therefore, to suggest another explanation and it is tins ^t ^ 
years may be counted from tiie date of Guhaditya in whose reip the 
branch family of Guhila was foninded at Mar. That date as show in 

Vol. 1 (p. 246) is 539 A.D. and if we add 191 to this figure we g®* 
date 730 A.D. as the date of Bappl's accession. And if Bappi »«* **»^ 
30 years old as we have taken him to be, the date of his Wrth would bo 
700 A.D. as already taken. _ — 
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This explanation of the figure 191 is supported to our mind by the 
RaisEgar inscription itself wherein it is recorded. The figure is not given 
therein as that of any Saihvat. We have seen that the verse means only 
that after 191 years had elapsed BappE came to fortune. Now to determine 
from where this figure is to be counted, we have to take into account the 
story of the sarga itself wherein this verse is given. In the previous 
sarga the story is given how Kanakasena came from AyodhyE and his 
descendant Vijayasena came to the south and he was told by a voice 
from heaven that he should thenceforward give up the name ending Sena 
and adopt the ending Aditya (p. X49 Bhav. Ins.). Accordingly in this 
sarga we are first told that Vijaya's son was called PadmEditya and so on 
and after 14 Adityas the last GuhEditya's eldest son was BappE. It clearly, 
tfierefore, appears from the context that the years 191 are to be counted 
from the time when the title Aditya was adopted presumably by Valabhi 
or Idar kings and that 14 kings had ruled before BappE. A period of 
191 years for 14 kings is not improbable and we have not the slightest 
hesitation in urging that 191 should be counted from the foundation of 
the Aditya family of Idar, GuhEditya and others; especially as we get 
at a resonable date for BappE's accession in this way also. The date 
of BappE's accession thus comes to 730 A.D. ; while by supposing that 
some one misread 19 1 for 791 Saihvat somewhere, as Gaurishankar thinks, 
that date comes to A.D. 734, a difference of four years only : which may 
even be removed if wc suppose that the Idar branch was founded four 
years before GuhEditya came to the throne of Valabhi. The date of 
BappE’s birth will depend upon the view that wc take of BappE’s age 
p*- accession. That the tradition that he was fifteen years old is absurd no 
body can doubt and he may be taken either 22 or 30 years old , and the 
date ofBappE’s birth would be 712 A.D. or even 700 A.D. as we have 
takan it. 

We next come to the question of the date of BappE’s accession which 
has in the above discussion been nearly answered. The oldest Mewad 
oral and written tradition gives 19 1 as the year of that event. From 
what point that period is to bef reckoned was a riddle before Tod which 
he, as we have seen, wrongly solved by holding that the period should 
be computed from the destruction of Valabhi. We consequently computed 
the period from the establishment of Valabhal rule, thinking that was 
the date of BappE’s birth. As it now seems clear that it is the date of 
BappE’s accession we have suggested another solution and that is that the 
period should be computed from the rule of GubEsena of Valabhi which 
begw in 539 A.D. ; and hence the date of BappE’s accession again comes 
to be 730 A.D. Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha's solution of the riddle is not 
acceptable according to our view as firstly the figure 191 is not given as 
that of any Saihvat much less of Vikrama Samvat and secondly the idea 
that St. 79X was somewhere read wrongly by some one as St. 292 is not 
ptansiUs, unless the very record, stone or paper Is bdoro us. Moreover 
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as stated above the Raialgar inscription which gives this period in words 
one hundred and ninety one ** clearly leads to the idea that the period is 
to be recokoned from the time of that son pf VijayabhOpa from whom the 
name ending of the king was changed from Sena to Aditya, undoubtedly 
a reference to the Valabhl dynasty. Unfortunately we do not find 
the name Vjiaya in the Valabhl dynasty nor many of the names given 
in this inscription (Bhav. Ins. p. 150) such as Padxnftditya, §ivftdtya and 
so oni except Sll&ditya ; which name was taken in the Valabhl dynasty 
by seven kings and by six of them in succession. We will refer to this 
list again hereafter ; but it seems to us that these names are names of 
kings either at Idar or at Nagada sprung from Guhasena of the Valabhl 
dynasty. There is no record about the branch at Idar and we rely for 
tUs on oral tradition ; but whether the ofi-shoot family reigned at Idar or 
*at Nagada does not make much difference. This much is certain from 
this Rais&gar stone inscription dated Samvat 1732 or A. D. 1675, that 
the Mewad tradition at least in the 27th century A.D. computed 191 
years from the connection of the Mewad family with the family at Valabhl 
and therefore presumably from Guhasena or Guhila whose rule began 
in 539 A.D. This gives a date for Bapp&'s accession somewhere about 
730 A.D. which fits in properly with the end of Mfin Mori's rule at Chitod 
his inscription at Chitod being dated St. 770 or 713 A.D. as also with the 
inroads of the Arabs in the inner country after their conquest of Sind in 
7x2 A.D. In short, although we have not been able to fix the date of 
Bapp&'s accession with exactitude it must have been somewhere about 
730 A.D. 

Lastly we have to settle the date of Bappa's abdication. Tod gives 
this date cn the basis of Mewad tradition as St. 820. But Pandit Gauri- 
shankar Ojha has pointed out that this 'figure ought to have been St. 810. 
as the several records noted by him give the year in words 'khachandradig- 
gaja. * (Ekalinga Mah&tmya and other records p. 270). But Gaurishankar 
has himself stated that from Bikaner records that date appears to be 
l§aka pafichftsh^hat or 685 i.e,, A.D. 763 or St. 820. (Descriptive Cata- 
logue of bardic and historical manuscripts Part II.' p. 63 Bikaner State 
by Dr. Tesitori). Though thus there is a divergence of records, we think 
that St. 820 is more acceptable. For it is generally accepted that Bappa 
ruled long and eventually abdicated in favour of his son. If according to 
Gaurishankar's dates, we believe that Bappa was bom in 712, came to the 
throne in 734 at the age of 22 and abdicated in V. E. 810 or 753 A.D. he had 
ruled only for 19 years and was about 41 years old. We, therefore, think 
that the dates which we have proposed viz, 700, 7S0 and 763 for the threo 
events fit in more properly with the tradition that Bappa ruled long and 
abdicated in his old age. With these dates his age at abdication would 
be 63 or 64 and his rule would extend over 33 or 34 years. The 
Bikaner^-tradition, therefore, seems to be more correct as abo the oral 
trmditioD prevailing at Udaipur as reported to Tod, and we may place 
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Bapp&’s abdication in St. 820 or A.D. 763. Although thus we have differeds 
from Pandit Gaorishankar Ojha's views on these points, the difference is 
only slight and it cannot but be recognised that he has corrected some 
wrong notions and based his opinions on several inscriptional records 
which must be placed before the curious reader, in order that he may 
draw his own inference and that further light may be thrown on these 
dates. Minor differences being disregarded, we may take it as certain 
that Bapp% was on the throne of Chitod in 750 A.D. in any case. 

3 Bnppa'a Place in The Genealogy of The Guhilote. 

. This topic is the moat vexed topic in connection writh Bappa and the 
opinion of Rai Bahadur Gauiishankar on this subject is at great variance 
with the view adopted in this volume as he identifies BappU with Kftla- . 
bhoja of the genealogisies. It may be stated that there is not much dis- 
pute about this genealogy in other respects, it being generally accepted 
that the genealogy as given by the Atpura inscription recently published 
by Dr. D. R. Bhankarkar is correct with its details. The inscription 
begins with the verse discussed at length in this volume in connection 
with the word Mahideva. But there is also a dispute as to who this 
Guhadatta mentioned in that verse is. The verse when translated 
runs as follows. Triumphant is Sri Guhadatta the origin of 
the Guhila family, the king who came from Anandapura and who was the 
delighter of Brahmin families. " The inscription thereafter gives 
the successors as 2 Guhila 3. Bhoja 4. Mahendra 5. Naga 6. Slla 7, 
Apar&jita 8, Mahendra II and 9. Kftlabhoja. Now while Pandit Gauri- 
ahankar identifies BappU with K&labhoja. we have identified Guha- 
datta the founder of the family with BappA. on the strength not only of 
tradition but of the two detailed inscriptions at Abu and Chitod. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has given a table of the several genealogies as given in 
five inscriptions at page 275. viz. Atpura dated V.E. 1038 2 Chitod V. E. 
* 335 » 3 V. E. 1342, 4 Bftnapura V. E. 1436 and 5 Kumalgadh V. E# 
15x7; and in three of these viz. Chitod. Abu and Bftnapura. Bappa is 
given as the founder of the family. Guhila being given as his son with des- 
ascendants Bhoja. $Ila, Kfilabhoja. Ac. while in the fifth Kumalgadh Bappa 
is given in place of iSila and not Kalabhoja who is given in the fourth 
degree after him. In the first Atpura inscription Bappa's name has not 
been given at all. But as Bappa is mentioned in the very beginning in 
the Naravahana inscription dated 1028 only six years before, it can 
not but be doubtdd that the Atpura inscription seems to identify Guha- 
datta with Bappa and therefore does not mention him separately. The 
very fact that blessing is invoked on Guhadatta and that he is said to be 
the originator of the famous family of Mewad or Guhila naturally leads to 
the identification of Guhadatta with Bappi. Let see now what difiGi^ 
calties stand in the way of this identifiGation indudiij|: Pandit Gauri- 
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ahaidcar to identify KUabhoja with BappA and let us consider whether 
these difficultieB are insuperable. 

The first and foremost difficulty is^that caused by the dates of the 
inscriptions of §Ila and Apaxftjita two names in this genealogy viz., V. E. 
703 and 718 or A.D. 646 and 661. Since ^Bapp&’s probable date of 
aoesssion is 730 A.D. and since he was unquestionably on the throne of 
Chitod in 750 A.D., he cannot be taken to be an ancestor of the $lla of 
646 A.D. or the AparAjita of 66x A.D. but must be treated as their 
descendant two or ihree degrees later. But there is nothing in these 
inscriptions of §ila and AparAjita to show that they are the kings of 
the same name in the Atpura genealogy. They may be Guhila-vamiis ,but 
the name Guhila is also one which ^quently recurs. For we actually 
find Guhila recurring more than once in the ChAtsu inscription as 
also Bhatripatta and other names. The real vital question would thus 
be, are these kings Slla and AparAjita whose inscriptions dated A.D. 646 
and 661 have been found, Guhila’s ancestors or descendants ? 

First we think that Guhila is both a son of BappA and an ancestor* 
The Chitod and Abu inscriptions distinctly state that Guhila was a son 
of BappA and BappA retired in his favour. They also state that the 
family was named Guhilota from him. ^ 

. It does not seem to us proper that these inscriptions 
of so old a date as St. 1332 and 1341 should be disregarded in this 
matter. The expression Guhilagotra-Narendrachandra appearing in the 
NaravAhana inscription dated V. E. 1028 may be explained in two ways ; 
either that BappA was a moon among kings of the Guhila gotra referring 
to kings after him, surpassing them as the moon surpasses stars, or that 
BappA was a moon to kings in the Guhilagotra referring to kings before 
him at Nagada born in the family of Guhila bom of the Valabhl king 
Guhasena or of Guhasena himself. There does not appear to us any 
doubt as to the fact of there being two Guhilas, one before BappA and 
the other a son of BappA. The previous kings were called GuUlas and 
the subsequent kings Guhilots (Guhilaputra^.) Probably this name was 
adopted to distinguish the subsequent kings from the previous IdngB. 

^ In this manner practically, there remains no difference between the 
Atpura Inscription of 1034 and the Abu and Chitod inscriptions of 1334 
and Z342. If some kings are omitted in the latter they might have been 
omitted because of their unimportance. The most glaring difference 
arises in the beginning if We take Guhadatta as none else but Guhila in 
the Atpura inscription and therefore BappA as long KAlabhoja many 
degrees after him. In our view there is nothing in the first verse of the 
Atpura inscription to prevent us from taking Guhadatta as distinct from 
Guhila; the expression Guhadatta tho origin of Guhila family ** does not 
necessarily equate Guhadatta with Guhila. The family known subse- 
quently as Guhila family was started by Guhadaita whose son Guhila 
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gave biB name to the family. Moreover the words Jayati May he 
triumph indicate that Guhadatta was a very great king . If Bappi is 
brought down the list and identified with Kllabhoja what is it that made 
Guhadatta great or even Guhila great ? The memorable exploit of Bappfi 
in founding an independent kingdom at Chitod goes not to the founder 
of the fainily but to a descendant miny degrees below 1 1 1 
Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar has seen this defect and tries to show that 
Guhila alias Guhadatta was himself an illnstrious king whose coin has 
been found near Agra indicating that his rule extended as far as that 
place (p. 283). These coins were found as many as 2000 and could not 
have been taken there from Mewad but they must have been current 
there as is inferred by CarlyUe himself the editor (Cunningham's Archeo- 
logical Survey Report Vol. IV p. 95]. We have referred to this volume 
ind find that this Guhila in Carlylle's opinion could not be the Guhila 
of the Atpura inscription. If §lia and Apar&jita are taken to be his 
descendants as Gaurishankar takes them, the date of Guhila falls some- 
where about A.D. 598. (We jnust remember that in this line we cannot Use 
the 20 years average but only about 12 years and deducting 48 years for 
4 generations from 646 A.D. we come to 598 A.D.) . Frat&pavardL'r^a was 
a great king in Northern India at this time and the Maukhari family of 
Kanauj was also very powedul and hence Guhila could not have extend- 
ed his sway as far as Agra. If we take 20 years average and more and 
throwing back Guhila fifty .years place him somewhere about 340 A.D. be 
cannot be distinct from Guhila or Guhasena of the Valabhl family him- 
self. In fact Carllyle himself suggests this when he observes. " Up- 
wards of 2000 coins were dug up at Agra in 1869, all bearing an inscrip- 
tion in an ancient western form of the Ssmskrit character which I read 
>iiainly as 'GuMla §ri' or *Sri Guhila.' These might possibly be coins of 
Sri Gohidit or Guhila, the founder of the Guhilot dynasty of Mewar of A.D. 
750, if it were not that the characters which compose the inscription on 
these coins appear to me to be of too ancient a form for such a late date. 
Could these coins then possibly be attributable to the earlier Gohila or 
GraMiditya or Guhfiditya of the same race the son of &lftiditya of the ex- 
pelled dynasty of Valabhl or Sahrashtra, the exact date of whose reign is 
not certain but who probably lived about the sixth century of the Christian 
era." Valabhl or Saurftshtra history was not well elucidated in the days 
of Cerilyie, but it is to be remembered that he thought that the com 
was as old as the sixth century and was attributable to the first Guhadatta 
the origiator of the Guhilot branch. We now know for certain that 
Guhasena ruled from 539 to 569 A D. and that he was an indepednent 
king having declared his independance of the Gupta empire which was then 
dying. He or his son a Guhila may very probably have extended his 
sway as far as,Agra in the moribund state of the Gupta empire, and before 
the Vardhanas or the Maukharis had become powerful. It seems, there- 
fore, very probable that there were two Guhilas who were famous, on^ 
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prtct^ing BappA and the other lollowina him vis. his soui It is therefore 
pOBsiUe to eaqdain tho inscription of Sob, and Apaiijita as those of two 
kings preceding BappA and to hold that' the &la and Apariji ta mentioned 
in tho Atpura insciiptiott ate descendants of BappA. 

It is necessary to advert here to the ChAtsu iqscription again as it 
mshes mention of the Guhilsr vamfa and as it is looked upon as the 
same Gnblla vamta as that of Mewad. Now this inscription gives 
iz kings from Bhatfipa^’as follows i fiSnabhata, 2 Upendrabhata, 
3 Guhila, 4 Dhanika^ 5 Anka* 6 KfishparAja, 7 Sanalcaragapa, 8 Harsha- 
lAja, 0 Guhila, xo Bhatta xx BAlAditya and 12 VigrahaiAja. Now with 
regard to HaisbarAja it is stated that **he conquered kings in tho north and 
presented with great devotion horses to Bboja/* This evidences not only 
that he was a feudatory of Bhoja« but also shows that ids date must bo 
somewhere about 840 A.D., Bh< 4 a 4 being properly identified by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar with the Bhoja PratihAra of the Imperial line of Kanauj. Now 
if *ve count back eight generationa to Bhatfipatto the first king, his dale 
comes to be somewhere about (840-160) 680 A.D. Now this clearly takes 
him some generations before BapjA himself of 750^.D. whereas the first 
Bhatripatto of the Guhilot dynasty, given in Atpura inscription is 6 gener- 
ations after even KAlabhoja sought to be identified with BappA. Bhatri- 
patte is therefore a name which'appears both before and after BappA, in 
the Guhiia vaihSa. His Guhila vaxhta is, therefore, different from the 
vaixUUi given in the Atpura inscription for we find no Bhatfipatto'betwcen 
Gubadatta or Guhila and KAlabhoja. It is therefore certain that the 
Guhilavamta of which the ChAtsu inscription makes mention is a vamfa 
which preceded 680 A.D. and lead.s us to the same Guhila vaihfa of which 
SUa and AparAjita of 646 A.D. may have been members and which wsto 
started by Guhila or Guhasena of the ValabbI dynasty. The Guhila 
vamfa mentioned therein cannot be started by the Ouhila of the 
A^ura inscription as seems to be taken by Gaurishankar (p. 283). 

The second difficulty (which also presented itself before Dr. D. B. 
Bhandarkar and which led him to identify BappA with KhommAna 
son of KAlabhoja) is presented by the shortness of the average 
reign per king which we get if we identify Guhadatta with BappA. 
BapfA's rdgn ended in 763 A.D. and if wc regard §lla and 
AparAjita as kings subsequent and different from those whose 
inscriptions have been found, since Bhatripatta II, whose inscription has 
been found dated xooo V.E. or 943 A.D. is the sixteenth deoendant 
from Guhila, we get tex x j intervening reigns a period of 180 years or an 
average of about xa years per reign. This is very short and Bhandarkar 
would identiify BappA with KhommApa I. takidg an average of 20 or 
29 years. But as we have said before, to overhaul a regular genealogy 
merdy for the purpose of recurring the usual average is not proper. For 
we actually see that the average for the next 4 or j reigns is even less than 
what wc have obtained. . For $aktikumAra'a inscription is dated X038 
V.B. and Bhatfipatta H’s xooo V.B. During 3S yeA» we have four /rifM 
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or an average of 9 years according to the JLtpura inscription itself. ' On 
the other hand if we identify XUabhoJa with Bappg whose accession date 
i9 734 A.D. and take SUa whose inscription of 646 A:D. has been found 
as his ancestor in the Atpura line, we have only three kings before him and 
we shall have to assign about 80 years for three reigns giving an average 
of about 30 years ; which Pandit Gaurishankar thinks is not unbelievable 
from the reigns of Akbar, Jehangir and Shahjahan. But if long reigns 
are not uncommon, short reigns axe also not uncommon ; for example, the 
Peishwas ruled for about xoo years only and were 1 Balaji, 2 Bajirao^ 3 
Nanasaheb, 4 Madhavrao, 5 Narayanarao, 6 Savai Mahdhavrao and 7 
Bajirao II in all 7 which gives us an average of about 14 years. It is there* 
fore not proper to distrust- genealogies for the averages ^which they give 
(•tid reject evidences of ancient inscriptions merely to secure any parti* 
cular average without any further reason. 

It may perhaps be suggested that if Guhadatta in the disputed verse 
of the itpura inscription be taken to be distinct from Guhila as we do, he 
with 2 Guhila, 3 Bhoja, 4 Mahendra and 5 Naga may be taken to precede 
Slla, supposing him to be the iSlla of the inscription of St. 703 or A.D. 646 
and supposing. §ila*s reign began about 640 A.D., by about xoo years at 
20 years' per reign and hence Guhadatta may be identified with Guhasena 
of the Valabhl dynasty whose reign began about 539 A.D. The same result 
follows if the pediree down to Kftlabhoja identified with Bapp& whose 
reign began about 734 A.D, be taken as we have x Guhadatta, 2 Guhila, 

3 Bhoja, 4 Mahendra, 5 Naga, 6 Slla, 7 Aparftjita and 8 Mahendra II or 
8 reigns which at 33 years per reign will take us back 200 years i, e., to 
534 A.D. i, to the date of Guhasena of the Valabhl dynasty. This in 
fact would not be unwelcome in one way as the Stpura inscription would 
properly begin with a praise of that king of the Valabhl family from whom 
the A^ura branch has always been believed to have been sprung. It 
is not quite certain whether Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar looks upon Guhila 
or Guhadatta of the A^ura inscription as identical with the Guhasena 
of the Valabhl dynasty. He probably looks upon that Guhadatta as 
some Guhila yet unidentified whose coins were found near Agra. But even 
if he or any one identifies this Guhadatta with Guhasena of the Valabhl 
dynasty, we yet think that this identification, plausible and acceptable 
though it may be, does not satisfy the requirements of the case. For 
in the first place there is then no mention in the Atpura inscription of 
Bappft whose great exploit in acquiring Chitod was memorable. His name 
even is not mentioned nor ato this exploit against the name of KUabhoja, 
nor any blessing invoked on him at the beginning of the inscription or in 
the middle. It was impossible to ignore Bappi or his great exploit alto- 
gether in the Xtpora inscription of V. £. 1038 when we know that only 
6 yeaxs before in the Naravihana inscriptioB Bappft ismenrioned by that 
name and he is described there at the most mwtrioiis of ihe Guhila kings, 
^condly the epithet '* Anandapuravinirgata ** cannot aj^ly to Guhasena 
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of Valabhi. For Valabhl is not yet shown to have had this name also. 
Anaadapnra is the name of many towns and notary of Vadnagar and had 
Guhadatta been taken to be a Brahmin come from Vadnagar. it would 
have applied to him properly. But as it is certain that Guhadatta 
was not a Brahmin and had not come from Vadnagar. the expression 
*' come from Anandapura or Nagada ** would well apply to Bappa. 
who going from that capital conquered Chitod. Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar has in his usual way ignored the word ' tad ' used in the Chitorgadh 
inscription (p. 170 Bengal R. A. S. New series Vol. V) when he 
translates the line jly&d Ac. as *' May Anandapura be victorious which 
shines Ac.; whereas the translation ought to have been May thai 
Anandapura be victorious/* meaning thereby the Anandapura des- 
cribed in the previous verse (8) viz. NSgahrada. There is not the 
slightest doubt (see Bhav. Insc. p. 74. 75) that this verse in the 
Chitorgadh inscription clearly states that the vipra Bappa came 
fAom Anandapura alias NUgahrada. It is well known that Ananda- 
pura is the name of more than one town and Nagahrada is one 
of these. BappU's coming from Vadanagar is neither contemplated by 
the Chitod Ins. of V. £. 1332 nor by the Atpura inscription. There- 
fore. we maintain that the epithets *come from Anandapura or Nagaday* 
is an epithet which can well apply to Bapp& alone who from thence 
conquered the fortress of Chitod. It would not apply to Guhasena of 
Valabhl at all nor to any other Guhila who may have ruled in Nagada 
itself. The word * vinirgata * shows that the man originally came from 
one place and went to another and hence applies to Bappg properly 
who went from Nagada to Chitod. Similarly the epithet ' yiprakula- 
nandana ' applies to BappU appropriately. The word is no doubt used 
for the sake of alliteration (Anandapura and Anandana) but the epithet 
* delighter of Brahmin families * refers to the highly religious tendencies 
of Bappft. to his devotion to Brahmins and ascetics. Hence we think that 
the line is an appropriate description of Bappa and it would be absurd 
to think that the Atpura inscription giving the whole Mewad dynasty 
spoke not a word about Bappa or his great exploit. It seems, there- 
fore. proper to hold that in this introductory verse we have a descrip- 
tion of Bappa and putting together the Naravahana. the Atpura and 
the Chitod inscriptions, we may believe that Guhadatta or Bappi was 
the greatest monarch of the famify and hence was looked upon as the 
founder and that Guhila was bis son; 

It remains to considet how the name Guhadatta in this verse 
may have been used for Bappi. We have stated that Bappi was 
Ills nsnal name and not given to him ae fonnder of the family 
(p. 76). But it ia possible that he awy have had an o the r name in 
censenaaee with hie lunlly tredillM and that nama mii^t have 
hems Guhadatta ie epedaQy nwatldiied ia this Atpura insciip- 
tleo to shodr hb Ittsillv ccueetioA. BeiM accordiiig to our view 
hdoaged to a ^hnabh famfiy from the Valabhl family reigning at 
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Nagada and according to the Raisagar inscription detailed above the 
kings of this Giihila vaihta called themselves by names ending in 
Aditya. These names from the beginning are given therein as x Pad* 
maditya, 2 §ivaditya, 3 Haradatta, 4 Sujasaditya, 5 Sumnkhiditya, 
6 Somadattk, 7 Sliaditya, 8 Keshavaditya, 9 Kagaditya^^xo Bhoga- 
ditya, xi Devaditya, 12 Asaditya, 13 KUabhojaditya, X4 Guhad)t3ra. 

These are the 14 Adityas " so says the lltaisagar inscription and " the 
eldest son of the last Bappa ** (Bhav. Ins. p. 150). Now probably 
these are imaginary names but the name iSliaditya occurs therein and 
the inscription found dated 703 V. E. is of one Snaditya and not of 
§Ua (see Report Western circle for X909 p. 48 referred to by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar Indian Antiquary XXXIX). It must be borne in mind 
that the tradition* is that the Valabhl kings separating from Valabhl 
were called for 14 generations by names ending in Aditya and these 
names are given with Aditya at the end. When from Bappi and his 
son Guhila a new branch began, so to say, the names never used Aditx^a 
at the end and accordingly we find in the Atpura inscription no name 
ending in Aditya. The ^la, therefore, mentioned therein may be 
taken to be different from the SflEditya whose inscription of V. £. 
703 has been found. But what we chiefly draw the attention of the 
reader to here is that the last nam'e among the fourteen is Guhiditya. 
We also find that in one or two names the word Aditya is changed into 
datta probably for the sake of easy pronunciation. It is, therefore, 
natural that Bappa may have had a name in the beginning ending in 
Aditya itself, softened into datta :-4iay we even think that Guhidatta 
in this first verse of the Atpura inscription stands foy Guhaditya and is 
used in this form to suit the exigency of the metre. Bappa was prac- 
t! :.ally the last and the greatest of the Aditya kings of Nagada and 
having conquered the famous Chitod fortress and established himself 
in the sovereignty of the Moris, he became the starter of a new line of 
kings 'which became known through Guhila, his son and successor. 
Such is our view of this verse and this inscription and we place it before 
the reader with some diffidence, differing as we do from the view of 
Gaurishankar Ojha. We may state in the end again that we are not 
justified in giving up the Atpura inscription of V. £. X035 as amplified 
by the Abu and Chitod inscriptions of V.E. 1332 and 2341 and as 
repeated again in the Bftnapura Inscription V. £vvx496 which teisdy 
gives the genealogy as follows x §n Bappi 2 Guhila 3' Bhoja 4 
Mahendra 5 §ila CKfilabhoja 7 Bhat|fpatt<^ 8 fiinha ftc. It must be 
pointed out that if later inscriptions chaise the order ,a little, they 
are to be coxxected by previous inscriptions. The rule 0^ Pffm* 
prgmipya applies forcibly to inscriptions also but unless atatements 
in inscriptions are.unbelievablq or contradicted by older inscriptions, 
they must be believed. Hence wf.are notpicpaied to identify Bappi 
either with Kftlabhoja or with Kii^mtpa place him at ihs head 
of the genealogy given by the Atpura inscriptioiu : 
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Note — RECENT RESEARCH AND THE LIGHT IT THROWS 
ON THE HISTORY OP THIS PERIOD. 

I 

Professor Velankar of Wilson College, Bombay has recently rlis- 
covered a coppcr-platc grant made by a §ilali&ra king of Thaoa in Saka 
9x5 or A.D. 993, which ^\i]l shortly bo published by him, but which wc 
have had an opportunity of inspecting before publication ; and we were 
surprised to find therein not only a complete genealogy of the Rlshtra- 
kfltas of Malkhed, who were the overlords of these SilfthKras of Thana 
but a correct reflection of the political condition of India in the tenth 
century A.D. It must be remembered that this grant w'as made after 
the fall of the Rgshtrakuta dynast^' in about 974 A.D., and the grant* 
actually contains expressions of sorrow over the destruction of Ratta- 
rijya by Tailapa. This clearly shows how the rule of the Rftshtrakfltas 
was popular even among the feudatory chiefs ; for w’ho would be disposed 
to deplore the downfall of their overlords after the destruction of their 
power ? The genealogy given in this copper-plate grant, of the Rflshha- 
kfltas does not differ from the one we have given. Thus we are assured 
that the genealogy hitherto accepted is substantially correct. The grant 
highly extols king Krishna, grand-father of Kakkala in whose reign the 
R&shtrakUta power came to an end and declares that his sovereignty was 
accepted by the whole of India from the Himalaya to Ceylon and from 
the western to the eastern ocean. As this eulogy comes from a grant 
made by an entirely different line of kings and after the loss of their 
power by the Rftshtrakfitas; it may be taken to be based on substantial 
truth. In the following iloka* the exact political condition of India at 
this time is portrayed., " The Chola trembled with fear and the lord of 

TOWsif *r •wsn. 11 

It any be aoM that Gaji^ti aad HaTtpati becana in later tioa, 
here di t a ry tittee of cerialn Hhea of Xiage. 
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elephants slipped into the ravines of the Ganges. The lord of home was 
sorely troubled while Andhra took refuge in mountain holes. The Mng 
of the PUpdyaa was foiled and the kings of maritime countries took to the 
sea. When K^rishpa took the field, all kings lost the colour of their faces." 
\ye recognise here the power of the Cholas Just rising, while the lord of 
elephants was the king of Bengal and the lord of horses was the king of 
Kanauj. We have already, noted that Kanauj was strong in cavalry and 
Bengal in elephant force. Andhra and Pa^dya were the next important 
kingdoms in India but fast declining as we shall see in the next volume. 
It is not strange, therefore, to conceive that the supreme power of 
Krishna the nth RUshtrakfita king was felt all over India. 

The Bhadfina grant of the same ^iiahUra king has already been pub* 
lished in Ep. Ind. III. (p. 257) and contains similar expressions of regret 
over the fall of the Rishtrakfita kingdom. But it is dated four years 
later viz., 997 A.D. and though it extols the power of the same Krishna 
and gives the whole line of the RUshtrakfitas, it does not contain the above 
quoted verse about Knshpa and hence the importance of the earlier 
grant. 

In these grants as in some others, the kingdom of the RUshtrakfitas is 
distinctly called Rattarijya and Ratta means clearly the Mar&thas. 
The latter word came into use generally hereafter. The Rattarftjya men- 
tioned in the Skanda PurUpa is this very kingdom of the RUshtrakfitas 
and Skanda PurUpa therefore cannot have been composed before their 
rule I. a., before 750 A. D, 


II. Pratihara Line. 

11 . Rai Bahadur Gauri^ankar Ojha has recently published a new 
Ptetihira inscription which adds a further king to the Prfttihara genea* 
logy named Mahendrapila II. (See Pratfipgadh Inscription Ep. Ind. 
XIV p. i8a). The inscription is dated 2003 (A.D. 946) as the figure is 
read by Pandit Ganrishankar and it redtos the whole genealogy frojn 
Maharaja Devalakti, giving the mother of each king and his favourite 
deity as usual. The genealogy of the PratihUra Imperial line given at 
page X13 does not give Mahendrapfila II who makes this Pratfipgadh 
grant and who is stated therein to be a son of Vinfiyakapfila. Now 
the Xhajuraho inscription of Yalovarman (Ep. Ind. I) speaks of Haya- 
patl DevapUa ion of Herambapila; and this Devapfila is considered to 
be the same Devapfila spoken of in the Siyadoni Istscription (Ep. Ind. I) 
of Samvat 1005 or A.D. 94S m meditating on the feet of Ksbitipfila. But 
Fuidit Gaufiihankar thinks that these two can not be the same persons 
as Hayapati Is not a title of the Pratihira Idngi pf Kanauj. However 
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on this point we may be certain that by *Hayapati only kings of KanauJ 
are meant. As we have already shown, they were, even according to the 
accounts of Arab travellers, strong in cavalry and we find in the above 
Silihara grant the word Vajiia used clearly with reference to the king of 
Kanauj. Hence though Kanauj kings had not the title ' hayapati,' nor 
did they call themselves so, other kings and their documents described 
them usually as * lords of horses * much as the RishtrakUtas called the 
Pratiharas Guijaras though the latter did not call themselves so. We may. 
therefore, feel sure tliat the Hayapati Devap fila son of Herambapila 
spoken of in the Khajuraho inscription from whom the image of Vaikuntha 
was obtained by Yalovarman is the same Devapaia spoken of in the 
Siyadoni inscription as son of Shitip&la and ruling from Kanauj. The 
genealogy which Pandit Ganrishankar Ojha gives on the supposition that 
the I>evapalas are different need not, therefore, be considered. But the 
genealogy which he gives on the supposition that the two are one must 
be given here, and it is as follows. 

VII Mahendra^la I 
(903. 909 A. D.) 

I 


IX Bhoja II- X Mahipaia, or Kahitipkla 

910 alias Herambapfila or Vin&yakapila 

917* 931 and 941 


1 


1 

1 

1 

MahMidiftiAla 11 

XII Devap&la 

XIII Vilayapftla 


948 

9 fio 

1 

XIV RiJyapAla 
1018 




We may, however, add two observations. It is possible iliat Mahen- 
drapila may be another name of Devaptla himself as the date 946 is very 
near 948 a certain datp of Ddvapfila; and Mahendra is only an amplifica- 
tion of Deva. Secondly, a difficulty is further presented by the fact that 
the Khajuraho inscription above noted and dated Samvat loix or 954 
A. D. ends with the expression ** In the reign oi Viniyakapfila'* as stated 
at page 12^ of this volume. We have there stated that the Chandellas 
still nominally recognised the suzerainty of VinUya^kp&la alias Mahlpila 
who was then dead. But if we believe that this was a reference to a living 
Vinftyakap&la on the throne of Kanauj also acknowledged as emperor, 
tike the last Mogul emperor acknowledged by the Marlthas and the En- 
glish, we shall have to suppose that l^^apila had a son named Viniyako* 
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pilft prho W48 on tho t|umo of KnnauJ in 954 A.D. and who aftar a Ibort 
fdgn was succeedad his onde Vijayapila whose ee^n data ia 9fio 
A.D. Uom the Rajor inscription ol Mathanadava (Ep. Ind. III). Until 
further light is thrown on this part of iho Fratih&ra genealogy by IMb 
epigraphic records, we may, however, accept the genealogy as proposed 
by Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar. 

It is important to add that MaliencIrapSla IX signs the grant as &ivi- 
iin||Hha or simply Vidagdha. This epithet, might lead to his possible 
identification with Ucvap&ia. No record of DevapSla has yet been 
found. Smith in his table of Priitihara documents in }. R. A. S. 1909 p. 33. 
only refers to the Siyadoni and the Khajnraho inscriptions for evidence 
of DevapSla. It would be interesting to find what epithet Devapila 
had taken for signature on documents as the custom appears to be with 
all Pratihara emperors. 

III. Paramam Line. _ 

The above Pratapgadh inscription (£p. Ind. XVI) has caused another 
riddle, and that about the Paramaras of Dhar. A sun temple probably 
biylt at Pratapgadh by a Chahamana Chief Indraxtja was granted 
a village at his request by one Madhava son of Damodara who calls 
himself Mahasamanta and MahadandanSyaka in Ujjain under Silyidag* 
dha (Mahendrapaia II). And the grant is made at Ujjain and signed by 
both Madhava and Srlvidagdha. It is not dated, yet its date must be 
somewhere about the date of the previous document viz., A.D. 946. Now 
this shows that Malwa with its capital Ujjain was still under 
Kanauj. But we have held that Krishpa bad founded the power of 
the Paramaras in Malwa and at Ujjain already in about 910 A.D.* (p. 1x9) : 
how could Madhava then be a Viceroy of the Kanuaj Pratiharas about 
946 A.D. ? Of course this in one way confirms our view that the Para- 
maras had not come to Malwa before Kyishna of 9x0 A.D. But it gdSs 
to show that evexf Kfishpa must be put later or that Madhava was allowed 
to pose as Viceroy of the PrarilUbras in Ujjain, While Kyishpa was 
virtually his own master. The suzerainty of decaying empires is often 
seen acknowledged by habit or for the satisfaction of people, before it 
is finally disowned. Even the EnglUih for long acknwledged the 
overlordship of the Mogul emperor over Bengal though they were its real' 
mastem and had merely for pile’s satisfaction leased its Diwanifrom 
the Emperor of Delhi. 


IV. Rnabtimkiita Line. 

In a recent Rashtrakfita record pnbliahed inEp. Ind. XIV. p. 125, 
Dr. Sukthankar fdUowing Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar • says that Kfishpa 
sttcoeeded Daatidurga by natural succession and not by uprooting him as 
surmised by Fleet from the Baroda grant. We hgi^ referred to this 
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controvany at page 145 of this volume and stated at the end of the para 
that we may accept the story of Dantidurga being uprooted by K|riahpa 
though given in one grant only. Mr. Sukthankar in publishing this 
new inscription of Kfishpa I, dated laka 694 or A. D. 772 says that 
as Kfish^a hhnsdf says nothing wrong about Dantidurga, the story of 
his getting into evil ways and his eventual supression may be disbeliev- 
ed. We think after looking into the several documents that the story 
may be accepted with some variation. The Baroda grant which is dated 
812 A. D. f • S.9 only 40 years later cannot be set aside altogether. There 
can be no reason why a false statement should have been made so shortly 
after Kfishpa. Any statement in an inscription should be given its due 
weight unless we can show how an erroneous idea might have arisen. 
Now this account may very easily have been forgotten in later times or 
may have been omitted from a sense of propriety. The Karda grant 
which is dated 972 A.D. may have made, after 200 years, the mistaken 
statement that Dantidurga left no issue since his uncle Kfisna succeeded 
him and we may bdieve that Dantidurga left behind him a son who was 
ill-behaved and who consequently was set aside by his powerful uncle 
Kfishpa. The words in the Baroda grant are wide enough to admit 
this possibility; ^ 

mentions only a Vamfiya or a person to whom inheritance goes and may 
indude a son of Dantidurga. This indeed lays down a good maxim viz : 
that any rightful heir, if he is unfit to govern by his licendous behaviour 
should be set aside by the next heir for the benefit of the family 
We see that this was done at the very next step; for we are told that 
Kfishpa's elder son Govinda was immersed in sensual pleasures and was 
therefore set aside by his younger brother Dhruva (Deoli grant). In fact 
a battle was fought between them according to the Paithan grant (£p. 
Ind. III. p. 167) which states that Dhruva defeated his brother Govinda 
though assisted by KSnchi, Ganga, Vengi and MSlava. This also shows 
that outsiders are ready enough to interfere in intemedne quarrels ; but 
it also shows that the Rajputs who came to the front about this period 
were men of strong moral fibre and the people also sided with virile and 
well-conducted daimants. It may, in short,” be accepted that though 
Dantidurga was not himself ill-behaved nor was himself uprooted by 
Kfishpa, his son most probably was froim the Baroda grant.* 

* The several records of the Rftshtraktltas in order of date are as follows : 

I The recently published Bhandak plates of Kfishpa I (£p. In. XIV 
772 A.D. 2. Paithan grant (£p. In. III. 167) of 794 A.D. 3. Baroda grant 
(lad. Ant. XII. p. 162) of 8x2 A.D. 4. Bagumra grant (Ind. Ant. XII. 
p. 187) of 867 A.D. 5. Alas plates of Govind ill. (£p. Ind. VI. p. 2og) 

and Samangad plates (ditto) of 7. KardS grant (Ind. Ant. XII. 

p. 267) of 978 A.D. etc. 

4S 
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V. Palat of Bengal. 

Mr. Baanerji has republished the smag&chhi grant of Vigrahapftla 
III. which had been half published by Kielhom years ago. In the pre- 
sent edition of the grant (£p. Ind. XV. p. 29$) we get the same genealogy 
of the Fftlas with an additional name JayapUa who is said to be a son of 
Vftkp&la, brother of DhannapBla. (See genealogy given at page 143 of 
this volume.) His son was Vigrahap&la I, who is mentioned in this genea- 
logy which onwards is the same. It may further be noted that the donor 
of this grant Vigrahapftla III» is distinctly said to be a Buddhist. 


VI. Malkhed. 

I recently visited Malkhed (not Mftlkhed) which is identided with 
hAnyakhe^ the capital of the Rftshteakh^ of the Deccan. I found 
no trace of any large city described as *' vying with the dty of gods. ** 
Nor can a city exist here for the IQUugini river which runs by Malkhed, 
though large, runs dry in the hot season and in Malkhed itself there are 
no wells ; nor can there be any as the ground is rocky and the rock appears 
to be very deep. The only thing which seems favourable is that there is 
an extensive fort at the confluence of a large stream with the K&ngini 
river on a natural eminence ; which, standing in a vast plane country 
must have commanded it in ancient days when there was no canon. 
The present fort is, however, said to have been built by a Mahomedaii 
Sardar, named Mujafiar and hence called Mujafiar Kilft. The fort is an 
extensive one and the present Jagirdar resides therein and the vast 
space inside the fort can contain a population of about 5000 souls. It is 
fuU of debris but there is a remnant of a Jain sanctuary and also a 
Vaishnava Muth of about the thirteenth century. Oral tradition states 
that Mujaflar obtained the place from a Jain chief by stratagem. It is 
likely that there might have been an old fort at the place and Mujaf- 
far only rebuilt it. And that fort like the fort of Rayagad built by 
&vaji and made his capital might have been selected by the R&shhrak- 
ktltos as a strong commanding place, for their capital, even without a 
large dty outside it.* The statement of an Arab traveller that the capital 
was surrounded by mountains is no doubt inapplicable to Malkhed as the 
place is situated in a perfectly plain country. But if we can believe that 
the word mountains in the translation is incorrect and in the original 
Arabic, the word is merely « rocky ground * then the description is 
correct as the ground in and about Malkhed is entireky stony and unflt 
for movements of cavalry. The fort can be hdd or attacked by infantry 
alone. Taking all these facts into consideration I think, however, that 
the identifleatiaa of Mftlkhed with Mbiyakhe^ is still problematical. 

* In andenl times, a stong fort was the stas ijua non of capaital 
not a dty. 

Bnd oj Vaf. //, 
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— -.n epithet well applied to Bappa 
alone 347. 

— ^not Vadnagara of Nagar Brah- 
mins 85. 

Anarta,— central and north Guja- 
rata 33, 104. 

Andhra 103. 

—history of Yavana kingdom of— 
i6z. 

Aparftjita 343f. 

Apastamba SUtra 57. 

—explanation of rule for pravara 
of — 61. 

Arab— conquest of — 4* 

Arab invasion before Bappa 73. 

— inKhommUna RUsa^— date of— 79f 
— Arab writers idsff* 

Arbuda TIrtha 67. 

Arjuna 24. 


Arkabhava 25. 

Armies of different kings i02f. 
—manner of fighting of 245f. 
—officers of— 244* 

—reasons and result of defects in 

246. 

—in general— contents of— 242ff . 
—standing— persons engaged there 
in 242ff. 

—of different kings— contents of— 
and evidences thereof— 223!. 
Aryans-characteristics of — 7. 
—analogy from American history 
to the colonisation of— 268f. 

— ^analogy from American settle- 
ment to settlement of — 264. 

— evidence of and conclusion from 
two invasions of India by— 2651. 
— contries occupied by — 2631. 

— mixing with Dravidian races 27. 
Asceticism — reasons of Indian feel- 
ing then and now about— Z99. 
Assam or KfimarU pa— history of 
kingdoms in — 160. 

Afvalayana 58 ff. 

Afvamukba 41. 

Afvamedha 47. 

Afoka xoo, 323. 

Atiiangada 40!. 

Atisindhu 41. 

Atri 56ff. 

Avanti BhupUla— meaning of — 

zoif. 

Avantivarman of Utpala dynasty 
158. 

B 

Babar 36. 

Bais 25.. 

Balhara of MUnklra is VaJlabhaxftya 
of Mftnyakhefa— some facts 

noted about him ifiaf. 

Balana— a Miechchha king 99. 
Bambapavfthaka fi* 
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Banerji 354. 

Bappayaift]ar-Vindhya Nfipatl 93I 
BappK Rftwal— 4f, 26, yoff, 99, 177, 

322 ff, 346 f. 

— accession story of-^jf. 
•^belonged to Gnhila Vamfa ao- 
coidiqg to Naravfliaiia Inscrip- 
tionSS. 

fominBndrr 4 n«diicl of Mori 
tofoes 73* 

—compared with Charles Matrel 

72 ff. 

—descent of— 72. 

—evidences and discussion of dates 
of birth* accession and retirement 
of— 74ff 338ff. 

—evidences of his being Brahmin 
841 

—evidences of and conclusion from 
the place in genealogy of Guhi- 
lots of— 342ff. 

—facts of life of— in author’s opi- 
nion 88f. 

—golden Valaya legend of— 77. 
—identical with Guh&datta and 
founder of the line 82* 85f . 

— ^identification with Khumfina of — 
76. 

—identification with Khumftna of — 
impossible 82. 

—interpretation of date St. 191 of— 

75. 

—legend of abdication of— 74. 

—not Brahmin 88* 2328. 

— Nagara Brahmin 85. 

—number of his successora varying 
78. 

— prq^ name; similar eauunples 

76. 

— iaivait; ^votee of Hfirita wor- 
shipper of Ekaligna 88f. 

—story of— 7xff. 

—successors of— 77ff. 

—though taken to be a NEgaia 
Brahmin still not foreigner 87I 


Bappi— why looked upon as brah- 
min ?86f. 

Baudhftyaaa 56. 

Bautfi— identification of— 165. 
Bbhandikula— mentioned in Si- 
garatala Inscription XX2« 

BaAmi 14. 

BBlaka4X. 

Baihika42. 

Bfipa 29* X03. X78. 

—uses R&jputra as Kshatriya sol- 
dier 44. 

— uses Rftjaputra in good sense 45. 
Begging bands— absence of— 2321. 
Benares 3. 

Bhadra 41, 

Bhandarkar— Dr. Sir— 3x8* 321. 
Bhandarkar— Dr. D. R.— 98 
27fi* 40* 65, 69* 72* 82ff* 98* xxx» 
XX3, X44, X48, 332ff. 345, 347^, 33 *. 
—Theory of Gujars as foreigners 
of— mistaken 10 f. 

— theory of Rajputs as descendants 
of Gujars of— refuted xof. 

— theory of Guhilots of— 83. 

— wrong interpretation of sapSda* 
laksha by 92. 

BharadvSja 56ff* 273!. 

Bhftradvaja 14. 

Bharata Dauf yanti 296. 

Bharatas — conclusion from refer- 
ence to— in Bh&gavata 267. 

— reference to— in Nirukta 268. 

— ^inference from reference to in 
Rigveda 269ff. 

—conclusion from reference to— in 
Vftyu Purftpa 267! 

—conclusion from reference to— 
—in Vedic Index Vol. II, 269!* 
—theory of— 2672. 

—wrong view of scholars about 
2678. 

Bharmayaf va 59. 

Bhan8. 

Bhartfipat^ son of KUahhoJa ypf. 
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Bhatlraka75. 

BhItI 25. 

Bhavabbtlti 44. 207. 

BhaySnaka 42. 

Bhigavata I^it^a 20f. 

Bhlma 70, 

flhinmftl— capital of Pratiharaa ac- 
cording to some 99 f. 
Bblmadevar-date of — 157. 

Bhoja, Z08, zz8, 346. 

•^real facts discussed about the 
mith of murder of^xaof. 
-accessor of Gubila 79. 
•^-successor and son of Sindhuzftja— 
date of accession of— discussed 
X20f. 

Bhoja II son of Mdiendrapftla— 
date of— X06. 

Bhosales not foreigners— reasons 
of-^325f. 

Bhrign 56ff. 

—origin of — 86. 

Bhujal^hava 25. 

Bilhapa 189. 

BirudSy special names of different 
kings no. 

Prahma Gupta 2of. 
Brahma-kshatriya-kullna 59. 
—meaning of— 62f. 

Brahmins formed one caste— exam- 
ples X75f. 

Brahmins and Kshtriyas— pxivileges 
of diosing occupations and spe- 
cial features of i8xf. 

Brahmins and Kshatriyas— relation 
of— 26of. 

—why took to agriculture X82. 
—and Vaifyas evidences of being 
not given to drinking x84f, 202. 
Buddhism 9, 43, 45!. 

—annihilated by Phrvamlmlnsa x. 
—condition of— 247f. 

—decay of— x. 

—overthrown and IBnduism xe* 


Buddhism— resnlt of on^ qf tfad 
great defects (tf— 252ft 
—reaction against 139. 
—supplanted X97. 

-^two great good results of— addiiic 
to happiness 252f. 

—why preferred by foreigners x68. 
Buddhagupta 2e5. 

Bfilher* Dr. zi6. ti8ff, 122. 

Bull— sacredness of— 2. 
Bundlekhand rulers— dates of— 
and epigraphic evidence thereof 

X24f. 

Bun^ kingdoms 90. 

Bundikp^ x6. 


G 

Castes— condition of— and effects 
therefrom 28* 249ff. 

—authorities on main number of 

i77ff. 

—distinction not strict 27, autho- 
rities in favour of free intercourse 
of food in — i86f. 

— ^further ramification of— 2f. 
—higher— enforced widov^hood in— 
X90. 

—history of development of 28I. 

— ^intermediate— cannot be traced 
X77. 

— ^Aiatrimonial— history of— X79f. 

— ^Matrimonial and occupational as- 
pects of — i79f. 

— ^not hard bound in ancient times 
34 . i75f- 

—privileges in occupation of— x8xf. 
—and social condition of India ty^ft 
—and social coition— materials 
forsurvey of 175. 

— Vedic history of— misunderstood 

a?- 

—w a ter ti ght compartmenta 0^ 
abont 300 B.Ci i8. 
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Chaod Baradai, tbe bard-^-iaf. x6, 
i8ff, 25f, 67!, 91. X17, X 33 , X3X. 
—story of fire origin of— imaginary 
97 - 

Chandana 94. 

— Chfthmana king X59. 

—successor of Gflvaka II defeated 
by Rudxe^a 96. 

Chandels 8, 25, 55. 

— Bhars or Gonds by origin ; argu* 
ments in support by Smith X30. 
—coins of— and history of coins in 
general 128. 

— examination and reply to argu- 
ments of origin of— I3ifi. 

— genealogy and dates of — 129. 
—of Jajhoti or Bundelhand i24ff. 
Chandra 94. 

Chandragupta, the Emperor xoo, 
225. 

Chandraifija, Gfivaka's successor 96, 
Chakrayudha X03, 140, 

—last Varma Emperor 98. 

Charles Martel 4, 72^. 
thai& 42. 

Ghahmanas or Chauhanas 9, 

23. 27. 35 fi. 50, 53 . 53 . ^ 9 . 

9 off. 

— available sources of history of — 
9 xf. 

— compared with Guhilots 95!. 
—descendants of Gfivaka, and ol 
Solar race 14, 97. 

—examination of arguments of 
Gujar descent of— 35ff. 

-history of— very little knotm 9xf. 
—original seat of power ol— 92, 
—valorous and chivalrous Hke 
Guhilots 90f. 

—why second in rank to Guhilots 

90 f. 

Chahamana or AnabiUiF-fabnlons 
date of— 33t 

Chaiukyas of Badaxni 4, 9, it, 
27* asi. 47. 30. 5S. 53 - 


Chaiukyas— examination of arga* 
ments of Gujars descent 33!. 
—early history of 321! 

—of Badami different from Cha« 
lukyas of Anahilapattopa X4. 

— of lunar race 14. 

—origination story of 86. 

—and other families compared with 
Bhosale, 324ff. 

—and others— rule of— not foreign 
328. 

—theory of origin of— X4. 
Chaiukya— Avanivarman X4. 

Chapas of Vardhamana— account 
of— X16. 

— laivas xi6. 

Chapotkate 23. 

Chavadas of Anhilwad FStap xi4ff. 
—history of— not much known 1x4. 
—important facts of— 116. 

— short account supported by Bom- 
bay Gazetteer and others xi4ff. 
Chhand 25. 

Chhandaka 23. 

Chitod 21. 

Chfidasama 55. 

Clans or families— names of— not to 
be looked into 134!. 
Combinations of kings possible in 
Mediaeval times 227f. 

Coining — Art and history of— 24 if. - 
Coins— names of— 241. 

Countries' names not through rulers 
34 - 

Cow— sacredness of— 2. 

—its slaughter a heinous crime 2. 
Crooke— 9ff, X4, 74f, X59. 

Cunnigham 35* 37, $if, 68, 329. 
—wrong view on Gotras like Mita- 
kshara of^5xf. 

D 

Padabhai Nowroji 3x9. 

Dadhishafa 25, 
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Da^^akta^ya 67. 


Dan^nrga xyi, 322. 

— disenaalon and evidences aimt 
Qprootment by Kfish^a of— 3S2f. 

— *son of Indxaxija— eiq^ts and 
tenritory of 144I 

—story of death oi—X45. 

Dasya and Wledichhn— 
of— 65* 

DayiUvidifii, father of GopiU 140. 

Dihala or BnaddUiaiid— ostent 
of— 40fa 

Dah^ma 25. 

£>eocan ruling families were Maxft- 
fhas not Kshatriyaa— all evi- 
dences that— 32gff . 

Deccan settlement 321. 

Delhi 36f. 

Deity-favourite- changeable— ea> 
amples xpy. 

Deoit 23. 

Devabhadra 42. 

DevapUa, nephew and successor 
of DharmapUa— date of— 141 

— Devapila, successor of MahlpUa 
—account of— 107. 

D.vafakti or Devartja, brother and 
successor of Kakutsa— date of 
—100. 

Devairavas 271, 274. 

Devavita 291. 

Devavrtta 27xf, 274. 

Dhanakafaka 47. 

Dhanapila poet X20. 

Dhanga, successor of Harsha— 
inscriptions, exploits and extent 
of Empire of— xadff. 

Dhaia^varaha, subordinate to Ma* 
hlpBla xx6. 

Dharmapila, son and successor of 
Gopila— exploits date and ac- 
count of X40. 

Dhmvabha^ 116. 

Dhmva NMpama, younger brother 
and successor of Goyiad 11 — ex* 


ploits of— X46. 

—defeats Bfihira 1041 
Dhanyapaia 25. 

Dhanyapilaka 23. 

Di 4 <|ik queen— some lacitsnd— 151. 
Didiotas. 

Dining— rinter t$aL 
Divisioos— usual— of 
admmistialaoa: ttefar i 
examples ayoft 

DivoddLa 60, 2691, ayst nyd, nii« 
283, 295- 
Doyimata 23, 25. 

Dxada4i. 

Dmpada 14, 291. 

Draupadi 24, 44. 

Drinking— generally abstained tarn 
202. 

Dropa Bharadvtja 14, 52. 

Druhyus 276^, 28if, 284ff, 297. 

— progress of— 294. 

Durgivati REpi — ^inference by 
Smith from story of— and author's 
reply to it 133. 

DurlabhaiEja 93!. 

Durlabha93. 

—brother and successor of 
VigraharEja 97. 


E 


Economical condition, good as re- 
sult of political condition 235. 
Elliot z62fi, i68. 

EloiE temple of iiva X53. . 
Ekalinga E&hEtm]ra 84f . 

EkabEhu 4X. 

Ekapida 40f . 

Empire never meant annexation 
but subordination, exami^ aaz, 
EoffiOk X02. 

Ethnology 8, 
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Flett Dr* 148, i5o« 352. 

Flesh eating-HBtate of things with 
regard to— aoaf. 

Foreign descent theory 7ff. 
—criticised 29^. 

—loses support 17. 

-refuted 15. 

Foreign domination— external and 
internal— bad effects of— 255. 
—invasions, stopped 256f. 

—rule characteristics of— examples 
and inference therefrom sigf. 


G 

Gijanaka— extent of— fabulous 39* 

41. 

Gaffga King 146. 

Gingeyadeva. son of Kokkaladeva 
—date of— 136* 

Garga— explanation of— in ingi- 
rasa stock 58f. 

—descent of— 58. 

Gaura 23. 

Gania 24 l» 

—identical with Gujar 25. 

Gaufir— Bengal— extent of 39fi. 

— defa — Thanesar 69. 

Gau4ap&da— commentator on Sin* 
khya Kirika 214. 

Gaurishankar Ojhft 122, 332f« 336* 
338 ff 345 « 5481 350. 35a* 

—views of and authorities relied 
upon by— on Bappi Hiwal— 
332ff* 

Gautama 5618. 

Gautamipuhra ^takar^i, a ltdra 
47 - 

Geetoe 6. 

Gdiolts 4. 

Genealo^es not proper to distrust 
for averages 343f. 


Ghagha4a or Rihapa* successor of 
Mup^AJa— date of— 115. 
Ghirwar 8, 55, 124. 

Gibbon 5, 12. 

Gifts and taxes for temples 2368. 
Gohila 23. 

Gohilaputra 23. 

Gondas 8. 

Gop&la Avanti 102. 

—descendant of PratihEra FEla 
dynasty— and evidence thereof 

—the elected Emperor, capital and 
exploits of— 139. 

— Kshatriya and a Buddhist— ao* 
count, exploits and\late of— 139! 
GopUla II son and successor of 
Rgjyapgla 141. 

Gopendra 93. 

Gotrap— Bh&radvSja 14. 

Gotras borrowed from Purohits— 
theory of— 50 ; this theory a mis* 
conception 5off. 

—by descent and not by disciple* 
ship, instances 52!. 

— eight— according to Baudhiyana 

56. 

— ^four— according to Mbh. and 
PravarSdhygs 56. 

— history of — of Solar and Lunar 
races 56f. 

—mention of— necessary 51. 
—mention of— by Rajputs useless 
5 *. 

—of Brahmins* Kshatriyas and 
Vaishhyas— why the ssfknd 34. 
—of MarEthg Kshatriya families 

331. 

—cl Modem Rajputs with Gotras 
of their Purohits 55. 

—of the Rajputs 498. 

Gotra and Pr^fir 568. 

— minute examinatioii ef— 56ff« 
—system*— benefit of 49 f* 
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Go t r o a- rea s ons of theory of Vi- 
Jfiliielvara about 53. 

Gotra Bisbi founder of the family 
examples 87. 

Gotra Rishi and FTavara Rishi. 
latest view of— 56 

— rdation of and difference bet- 
ween 57. 

—rule in f rauta sUtras and author*8 
interpretation of it 5off. 

— floka in Mahibhirata on 56. 

— Vasishtba 14. 

CovAud I Z44. 

Ciovlnd II son and successor of 
Kpsh9aiiJar--6ome facts of— 145! 

Govind III 107, zzg. Z40. 

— Jagatuhga, Dhurva NirUpama's 
son azid successor— exploits and 
account of— Z46f. 

Govind IV Z54. 

Govindztja— successor of Indra. 
Ill— omfusion about him in 
different plates and account and 
date of him Z50. 

Grant Als of Yuvaxtja Govind II 
X45. *30. 

— Amigicdii of ^grahaztja III 

140. 

^Bhagumzt Z03. 

— Balavarman zo6. 

— Baxoda 145. 

— Btaadin by a filihtra long 330. 

— Bhilgnr234» 

— Bhigalpura Z40ff. 

—Copperplate by a SUibira king of 
Thana— political condition des- 
cribed in— 349f . 

— BanTpusi of Bhoja— contents of 
the seel there on— io8f. 

^^Xgjhwa Dubauli by Mahendra- 
pUa zo6» 830.— contents of the 
seel of— io8f. 

— Xharda i80t 1478.— date of and 

—inference from 131. 
of tarkaitja dated Szs,— 176. 


Grant— Kavi 146. 

— Khiiepi^a Z47« Z49f. 

— Khalimpurt of DhanapUla Z39f. 
— MUwi 234. 

— NavasUri Z48f, Z32f. 

— Paltfaan of Govind III zyz, 234. 
— RUdhanpUra Z43f. 

— Samazigadh Z43.— date of and 
inference from Z44. 

— Sangali z76.--date of Z49f. 

— Sarvanht]^ MahlpUa-^te of 
said inferences from— Z4Z. 

— Vani Dipdori Z46. 

— Wardha Z44ff, Z73. 

Grierson Dr. Z2, Z72f, 263* 28p» 
293* 294- 

— extracts from writings of— on 
Indian languages etc. Z33f. 
Gfistmada— story of— 60. 
Guhtdatta 83. 

—distinct from Guhila and identi* 
fled with Guhasena of Valabhl— 
result thereof not satisfying the 
requirements 346f. 

—name— how useid for BappS 347!. 
Guhasena 73. 

Guhila 33, 346ff. 

-r-son of BappU 79. 

Guhilots 8, 23!, 26, 30, 33, Oqff. 

83. 90. 

—are they foreigners' 83ff. 

— King»--oomparati ve genealogy of 
■•Szf. 

—line— virtues of— 77. 

—story of— 7of . 

—theory of— some extracts from 
— 83, 

Gujaia— 8, zof, Z7, 23, 27. 29ff. 

— diaracters and profession of— zo. 
—not foreigners 3Z. 

— RAlqit.for Gaurs 23. 

Gujaitti Language 33!. 

Gujazttra 40!. 

Gupftdhya 279. 

Guptas 3, 
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Gvpte Empire 9. 

Gurjus 9, 83.' 

— Bhiiim8l^69. 

Glvaka94. 

—compared with Bappi 95! 

—tot great king of Chaiihlas of 
. Sambhar according to Harsha 
stone Inscription 92!. 

Gdvaka II son of Chandraitftja 
94. 9^* 

H 

10408 of Bpndikota 16. 
fOeala plates 106. 

Ilaihaya Keynrvaisha 14. 

— Sahasiftxjunar— Aryan 30. 

• —Record 50. 

Haihayas not Mlechchhas 30. 
—origin and territory of— 134. 
Hamira 70. 

Hammira ravya— story of origin of 
Chauhftns and Pushkara lake in 

Ui 97 . 

Harbilas Sarad 92. 

Harif diandra 96, 272. 

Harivamla 30. 

Haxiyila 41. 

Hanha i, 29. xox, X24,X48, X34, x82. 
-r-Blla« son and successor of 
Mughatunga X36. 

«-4on and successor of Rlhilar— 
account of— 125. 

— &va» family deity of 9d* 
Haxshachaiita 29, 44ft 103, 133. 
ilaxeba— Empire of X38. 

Hiritafa 23, 25. 

Hhritas 59. 

HIrita 73, 96 . 

Hindu India, beginning of— xf. 
Hindus, against amalgamation 3X« 
—Arm belief in Bfetempsydiosis aoi 
Hindniaiii— condition of— 248!. 
—prominent featoie cf-^t 
— gnd totonmoe 109, 


Hieutt Tseng 4. 28. 37, 39, 45f, 47, 
X07, 117, Z 24 f 157. 171, 208. 2 S 0 f, 
229 , 248, 329. 

Hoemle Dr. 265. 295. 

Homer 22, 80. 

H Ala 23. 26. 

—not HApa 26. 

Hume 7Z. 

Hupas 4. 6. 9f, 26. 29f. 35!, 68f. 82f 
—not K8batii3ra8 26. 

—mentioned as foreigners go. 
—not included in 36 families. 30. 

I 

Ibbetson 7. 

Ibn Haukal— extracts from writ- 
ings of— 166. 

—statement about drem by— 187. 
Ibn Khurdabda— information of 
India by 164. 

— eammination of the extract from 
work of— on caste : and its 
identiAcation 1781. 

Id»r 73, 73. 

Idols— funons— of India 199. 

Idol wonbip of Aryans and rou* 
Aryans 198!. 

Idolatry why permitted in ffindn* 
ism and Its significance tpSf. 
Ikshvtkn 3741. 389. 

Illiad33. 

InRma village*— piivilegei Owners 
of— 334^ 

India— Medireval—niimwblance and 
dilerenoe of— wdUi holy Roman 
Empire 337. 

—old and new— diviafom of 
and different kingdome in 1381 
— oUier' Jdngdams in— Aon 
800*1000 A.D. 15711. 

•^by enalaTed by foreign dcaina. 
tfonaaa. 

Indians— dreii o^iln 
— lood’of 184!, 
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Indians— how Biaartad right of 
choaing a king laaf . 

—not flash sates— aooia ancaptiens 
1851. 

—nobis eharacte toworda forsiga* 
m of— iQif. 

— omamants— of xStI. 

Indra II— story of marriaga of— 144* 
India III— capturad Kananj xo6* 
Indrachaadra X59. 

Indrarija or IndrSyndha xox. 
Indraxflja of Kanau] 140. 

Indiaitja III,— snceassor of AkS- 
lavarshar-aoma facts of— X49« 
Inaexiptioaa— AchalalTara 77^ 8x, 
84ff. 

— Achalagadh 82. 

— Bappa's legend and inteprata- 
tion there of 73. 

—of Aioka 529. 

— Xtapnxfl 78ff, 82f, 86, 154, sox, 
336, 34a. 345I. 34«.— ««•» 
Ination of Taras in 850. 

— Bioapari— Ganaalogy giTsn in— 
348. 

— Bhamt Torapa 5X. 

—Copperplate of Benares 133. 
—Benares and Bhillavri X05. 
-Benares and Assam X07, 
—Benares of Dhanaga— examina- 
tion of contents of— 124! 
—BhEgalpurfl mentioning standing 
army 224. 

— Bijolia 50, 9xff.: translation and 
interpietation of beginning Tsise 
of— 93. 

— Bilhauri-stono X4, xssf, 238. 

— BnchakalE 103! 

—of chahi^adeya of Rantham- 
bhor 92. 

— chitsn 354, 336; —Examination 
oIGnhila Vamia in— 345. 

— Chftoregadh 77* M 3^* 

— Danlatport and othm— Data of 
IS8. 


Inscriptions — Dhara^lTaiiha 
—Date eonntol xx6. 

— Ekalinga 74, 84. 

— GhitiSIi-infeisnce Inm ao- 
connt of xxx ; reason of non- 
mention of Xmian) Sorerign ixi. 
— Gawaliar Bhpja 13. 

— Valabha Swtmi 235. 

— ^Bhqja Piraiasli— relating to Im- 
perial Pratibflras of Kananj 3041* 
— Haihayas of Chedi 14. 

— Harsha stone 13, 9xff, X59« inter- 
pretation of expression in by 
Keilhom and author —95* 
—relating to chihaminas goaf. 

— Kalachflxi Haihaya 52. 

— K&nheri— date of and infarencs 
from X47. 

— Khajnraho X26ff, 350!. 

— must be verified 84. 

— Navasflri— Chilttkya 73. 

— Karavihana, 80, 82, 86f, 177, 
333i 34^* 

— Nasika cave of GantamI Pntia 
^takarpi 47, 329. 

— Nllagnp4a--^te of and inisienoa, 
from— X47, X55. 

— Nityavarsha 322. 

— Fila and Rflshtrakflta 162. 

— FStanlriyapa 50. 

— FratSpagadh 350, 332. 

— Rratihlras 29. 

—Pratiliflra— published by Gauri- 
shankar— discnssion of genealogy 
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villagers 234. 

—offieers— rights and appointments 
of- as evidenced from grants 
*33^ 

—and pay of officers generally paid 
in kinds 235. 

Rights of descendants of kings re* 
ligioosly respected in India 222. 

Rikslia4i. 

Rishi— meaning of 57. 

Risley— Sir, 294. 

—observation oSf— 263 f« 

RohiUas 102. 

Romaka 42. 

Rosajnta 23ff. 

RndreySv Tomara king, 159. 


S 

Sabaktagin xo8. 

Sahadeva 291. 

Sahya4X. 

Saindhava 23, X03. 
Sasnarasi x8, ax, 70. 
Samarasimha 8x. 
Samxtti— history of— xoof. 
Samndragupta xoo. 
SangaTO. 

Sanjaya 4X. 

Saflidalaksba 36I, 40, 92. 
SapardalakdApa 35, 37. 
Sassaniar coins 35. 

Sail custom X90« 
Sanxtsh^ra 40f, 

SantI 18. 

SUMugspiura 41. 
Stoanta—d at e of— 157» 


SSmantadeva 99. 

—and Glivaka I— probable dates of 

94!. 

SEmbhar or Sayambhara 37, 40!, 
9off» 281. 

-r-first seat of power of ChanhEnas 

9 *. 

SEmxEjya and SamiEWidea of— 
long since Mbh. xoof. 

SEraavata Mapdala— Northern Gnj- 
rat 33. 

Scythians 10. 

SadEvara 23, 25. 

ShahEbnddin Ghori 90. 

ShEhn of SEtEra 74. 

Shasi of Sind 74. 

ShyEmaldEsa x8. 

Sh]rama Snndaradas x8. 

SilEra23. 

Simha, son of Bhartfipa^ 79. 
Simhala 42. 

Simhaitja 94. 

— VEkpatirEja's dder son, 96, 159* 
Sind 40. 

—history of kingdoms in 157. 
Sindha 41. 

SindhniEJa, brother and snscsssor 
of VEkpati xx8, X2X. 

Sirohipo. 

Slit 24. 

SkaadapuiEpa, 3Gf, 39 f, 92# X99. 
— Arbnda Xhap^e 68. 

— date of— 39f. 

—list, examination and identifica- 
tion of 39f . 

—list of countries and villages in 

39ff. 

— moontains and rivers in 40!. 
Smriti law of Annloma maniage 
X93fl. ^ 

—law predominent— no new legiala* 
tore and result therefrom 225, 
Smyiti Atfft— eartract from 308; evi« 
deuce on interdining of 25*2. 
---Apastamba---eBtrsct from 309. 
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. loftieatiflfAsiido— 

m nnriagt aad status of &dfm 

Bramrx9S- 

■■^iMiOsnd Yi)fisi>slkya^ on 

manisfe of 


I94* 

— -Fuliaxs and Vyias - ■statement 
i>bottt maniages in 189I. 

--Farif axa extract from 309. 
—Samvarta— extract from 309. 
«-&nkha— extract from 3x0. 
—Uianaa— extract from 3o8f. 
—Vaaiflhtha— extract from 3x1. 
—Vlih^n— extract from 308. 

— Vylixk-Tevidence on interdining 
of sgx; Vytsa extract from 3x0. 

* ■^Vyiaa— iloka of«-on caste— its 
oxplaiiation 179! 

— 'Vyisa and Aulanasa views on 
Annloma marriages of X94. 
—Vyisa and Farlfara— view on 
Annloma $ldra marriage of— X934 
— Yijftavalkya— view on Anuloma 
&dra marriage of X93. [308^. 

Smyities— extracts from important 
SmiUi V.— 8, loi, iS, 38. 69, 
9Sfi, X04, xoyf, X24f« X 38 ff. 
—wrong view of— about the origin 
of Chanddls X3off, 

Salonkhi or Chllnkya X4. 

Sdar and Lunar Races— arguments 
and conclusion of— resumed 
—kingdoms and peoples of 292!. 

— Kshatriyas how descendants of 
Pravara Rishis ? 58!. 

—of India in the Vedas 239ff. 
—Order of authorities adxfi. 

— Bigvedic stieienoes to the con- 
flict of— sad conclusion there- 
feomoflsft . 


Jdesf— feasoas of oilglaol 

important fhets in the his- 
tsqrof 2658. 

— fiadWInsis of— through absurd 
hietofkally important X2. 
Somafcasgi^ 

Span ia rd s flg|Uing with Moose 5. 
Spojayas9f. 

Sianstjya 42. 

Bta t O " ri ghts of— 234L 
Sub-castes small due to overthrow 
of Buddhism 3. 

Sudlsa 269, 2718^ 276, 282L 290 

295. 

Snlaimln merchaat-4dentificatioa 
and contents of work of— xdaff. 
—extract of bis work on caste x8t« 
—inference from evidenoe of— 
showing political condition 22x1 
—inference from statement of— 
about kings army 222I 
—story of an ascetic of— and state- 
ment in general about asceti- 
cism of— 200. 

Sukyit Sahkirtana XX4. 

Sukthankar Dr. 352f. 

Suicide in sacred places xpx. 
Spurious work without nudeut 
not popular 19. 

Surjmal Bbat x6« 23, gu 
SUryamukha 4X. 

Sussanian 36. 

Sufarman X58. 

Sabaraswamin 329. 

Sakas 4, 6, 8S, 28, 30, 68. 

—and Yavanas not admitted in 
Indian caste 28. 

Saktikum&ra, son of Naravihana 

Sol 

Sankara and Kumlrila— little his- 
torical evidence about and sourose 
thereof 206. 

—account of life, works and tra- 
vde of axgii. : 
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&£kirar rovmyofmiihJila^- 
4ana Mifra 2x4. 

—date of 2x81. 

—death of 2x7. 

—doctrines of eiaf and 
therefrom 2x7. 

—foundations of 4 HMhas hy 215. 
—greatness of 1215. 

—Native place asid date of 2x3. 
—Prof. Pathak's internal and ex- 
temal aBdMsittes about date of 

21S. 

— views of Vidylfa^ya and Vedka- 
felvaiaon date of— not oonect 

219. 

— FESchchhamia Buddha and 
causes of his success axsf. 
&iakaxadvija3^ — inference tom 

statement of— about* Kumarila 207 
^takaiaga^a* son and successor 
of Lakshmana 136. 

&cada Harbilas X4« 37. 

&dinka of Karpasuvar^a X39. 

§asi 23d. 

&libhava 23. 

^ktrughna 272, 274, 287* 295. 
&Luraseni 3. 

§Od, king of K!ra X07. 

&kambhara 36!. 

&kambarl— family of 33. 
§llivihana 80. 

&tavihana« Andhra Emperor X34« 
§lla 343f . 

&la and Apaxdjita-foot-note on 82. 
— Bhoja's successor 79« 

Suiditya 73. 

§isodiss 4 . 

&va cult, revival of 2. 

^vadesha 4X. 

&va worship prominent xx6, 203f. 
— woxship origin and history of— 

204. 

$ivtji 3, 72f. 

— belonf^ to Northern Rajput 
Isinily d ftsodiM 324^. 


Sivaiik hills 33ff. 40. 

$Xyaka or &I Hax8ha» son of Vaiii* 
sirnha— exploits of 1x9. 

— dateofii8ff. 

Srauta SAtras 34, 6o. 

—dictum of 38. 

SrTchandra 93. 

Srivallabha, son of ^M^a tot. 
&ichibhava 25. 

Suchivannan 8x. 

SfidrakamaUlkaia 44* 48, 312. 
—refutation of Varpa dictum la 

SAdias» agriculture occnpatioa of 

183. 

— and others drinkers 212. 
^uktimftn 41. 

Sunahotra 38. 

Sunahfcpa 272. 


Tafik kingdom— account and idsa- 
tification of— mentioned by Su^ 
laiman 163. 

Tailap&la 120, X3X. 

Takkana 35, 37. 

Taka 23. 

Takshatiia 292!. 

Tantrapaia 159. 

Tantric worship— disappearance of 

2 

Tapas and sannyasa xppf. 

Tapasvis origin and growth ci 200. 
Taura 23, 33. 

Taxes— system of 230. 

Temples of favourite dsi ti iS"- 
custom of building of 297! 
Thanesar 29. 

Tod. Cbl. 7. 13. x 6 . 22f!. 30* 70 f. 
73 ff. 78fi. 90. 9 Sf« Ii 7 i 159 b 35 V 

341. 

Tod's Annual 9. 

— rajasian X4. 

Tonura 40. 42 
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Tod's Kingdoms at Ddbi— history 
0I159. 

Town— general administration of 

236. 

traditions— reliability of— of Brah- 
mins and Kshatriyas 26oti. 
Transttbstantiation—doctrine of '12 
Trasadasyn s 8 f, 271. 274, 276, 283^ 
290, 296. 

TrUochanapSla— date of 137. 
Triksha 59. 
l^tsus 269. 

T^dga RSshtrakfito 141. 

Tbmshka X04. 

—in Sggaxatala— explanation of 

XZ2f 

Torvafos 276ff« aSiff, 297!. 

— ^progress of 288. 

■ U 

Udayana 2x. 

Udepnr 24. 

—Museum library 23. 

— Praiasti X5, 50. 

U. P. and Oudh Kanauj 

Emperors x6o, 

Upanishad Chh&ndogya 287. state- 
ment to 26f. 

Uttanka legends in Blbh 63, 67. 

V 

Vadhryaiva 293. 

Vadhvaryaiva 60. 

Vigliila 55 - 

Viguxi4X. 

Vaidya— points of difference of— 
from Pargitar sdoff. 

Vairisimha, successor of Ratnl' 
dityaii5. 

— Vajrafa. successor of Kfishpa- 
rtja Z19. 

—date of— xx8f. 

Vaiiampiyana i8l» 


Vaiiyas formed one caste, no minot 
distinctions 177. 

-non-drinkers 20a. 

—originally agricultixrists ; left it 
182. 

Vajrad&man, a KachchavSha Chief 
zo8. 

Vi]q)ati chauhina X39. 

— alias Mnnjar— date of ix8f. 

— son and successor of &yakar— ac- 
count and exploits of xao. 
VUcpatirtja 93! 

ValabhX 72, 75. 

VaimikI 272. 

Vamla Bhiskara x6, 23, 9X. 
Vanitja, ancestors, birth, founda- 
tion of Empire at AnhilwS 4 t^ and 
Date of xx4f. 

Vgpya^, grandfather of Gopila 140. 
Vaxiha Mihira 34, 39. 

Vararuchi 34. 

Vardhamlna 40, 42. 

Vardhanas 3. 

Varendeka 42.*' 

Varendu 36, 4of. 

Varmas of Kanauj 4. 

Varpa dictum— date of— 3x6!. 

* Vamas Brahmins and &draa 
only ' — origin and examination 
of the dictum namely— 3X2ff. 
Varpas— historical comment on 3x3! 
Vasis^ X2f, I5f, 52, 56ff, 26gS. 
—bom of Unrafi 86. 

Visndeva VUunaii— legends of 35 - 
— snssanian king 37. 

Vatsa (Allahabad) X04, . 

Vatsarija, son of Devaiakti— ^te 
and conquestol Kanauj of— xooff 
Vayu Puzftpa 38! 

Vedic literature 261. 

Velankar, Prof. H. D. 349* 
Velikulas— interpretation of 40. 
Vena 60. 

Vehgi kingdom f6z, [3. 

Vernaculars, mdilero, begtontog of 
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VUtaiMiaor Baiar, 40, 4t» 103. 
Vlgnba 93, 

VIgnluiplla I« iMpbew and sno- 
cewor of DevapUar-date and 90- 
ooimt of 141. 

Vlgiahapaia II9 ancoesaor ol 
Gopila II, 141. 

VigrahapUa III, made Amaga* 
chtit grant 141 

Vigrahaiaja, aon of Simhaitja 94, 

9^ 

l^jaya, ancoeaaor of Nannnkar— 
date of X25. 

yijUineivaxa 5xff, 62, 3x6, 330. 

— tbeoiry of Kahatriya gotraa 
a miaconoeption 87, 325. 
VUaramarkar-date of xx6. 

Vikrama aof . 

— lakaaol. 

ViUagera— deacriptlon of— 'in dider- 
ent granta, 2|3l. 

Vinayiditya X34, x82. 

Vindhya 4X« 

Vindhyafakti x6x. 
Vipraknllnaindana, well applied to 

347. 

^nitta43. 

•inMladar* mt 

Viah^nvardhana 39, 

Viabpii wonhip, prominent in Hin- 
dviam 2. 

^fvtaiitra X5. jdff, 27x8 296. 
Vitiliika, meai^ of 237. 

Vygaa x8f, 29. 

Vyaghiamiiklia, Chipa fiunily king 
ruling at Bhinmil 99! • 


W 

WaUd Khalil 79- 
Ware— good reault of 237!. 
•—international— effect cf 236!!. 

— occaaional. lead toprogreaa 223. 
West Cioaat kingdoms x6x. 

William the conqnerer 328. 
Wordfr— good and bad meanings 
of—; latter later growth 43. 

Y 

Yadus 276ff. aSiff. 297!. 

— eettlement and progress of .288IL 
Yadu Vamfa separate ffomChandra 
Vamfa 24. 

Yddavas x6, 2861. 

—early history of 324. 

Yajfiavalksra 28. 

— smriti 30. 

Yamakofi 42. 

Yalaskaxadeva 138. 

Yalovannan, son of Haxsha X39b 
134. *07- 

—exploits and date of X23f. 

— Chandel Z07. 

YIsana 42. 

Yantika 23, 23. 

Yavanas 4, 30. 

Yayati 270, 2778, 287!. 297!. 
Yndhishtbixa 20. 

— f aka 2of . 

Yue-chi 6, 8. 

Yuvaitja II, brother and sncoaaao 
of ^thkaragapa and oontempo- 
rary of Mulija 136. 

Yuvaniiva 38!. 
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